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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 


\ DN comPLetine nis NINETY-POURTH ‘VOLUME. 





THRO’ the vast regions of unbounded space, 
Another rolling year has closed its race : 

—'Tis > Sylvanus, record the qght, 
tistruck ear, what fe}l upon the sight ! 
‘Culling the fairest flowers of rich a) whey 
To deck thy varied work, which ever bluoms. 

With what fresh triumphs in thy varied page 

Appear the ants of a distant age! * 

- The time'when Mayors, in official state, 
To Rufus Hall, repaired in splendour great : 
These sights, eee in old array, 
To gazing crowds proclaimed the festive day ! 

eard ye the Knell of Death float on the gale, 

Midst lamentations’ sad and piercing wail ? 
Belzoni, deeply vers'd in Egypt's lore, 
The genial breath of life inhales no more ; 
He sunk, as journeying to Timbuctoo’s land, 
And lies inhum’d in Gato's burning sand ! 

The mourrful tribute here to Bowdich pay, 
By him, unfelt, the scorching orb of day ; 

is toilsome course ‘neath Afric’s burning clime 
Shall tell his vent'rous deeds to distant time. 

Again the Knell sends forth a solemn sound, 

The minute strokes are blown the welkin round. 
Byron! that matchless bard! ah! mute his tongue ! 
is sweet enchanting harp now lies unstrung ! — 
And shall not ‘Wild Flowers” on each Spring's return, 

Twine a funereal wreath round Bloomfield's urn? 

Say! why do Gallia’s lilies droop and fade ? 

Louis the Good within the tomb is laid ; 
No civil feuds disturb his last repose,— 
On Regal Charles the Sun of Concord rose. 

But lo! from waves that wash the Sandwich strand 
The King and Consort reach Old England's land. 
Yet Fate the presence of Great George denied, 
Such Heaven's high will! by sickness seized, they died. 
Nor Muse, forget, to tell Macarthy’s fate, 

In battle slain with the Ashantees’ state ; 
By hordes surrounded (sad event to tell) 
Mid elling cries he, mutilated, fell ! 

All hail, fair Peace, that smiles on Europe's ground ; 

Supremely great Britannia looks around : 

Her rich domains what Palaces adorn ; 

While Plenty pours abundance from her horn :— 
Long may her favour’d Empire’s prosperous weal, 
Long may her glories, Urban’s page reveal. 


Teversal Rectory, Dec. 21, 1824. WituraM Rawtins. 
* Gent. Mag. Aug. Nov. and Dec, 1824. 





PREFACE. 


IN.p. .cuating.our-Annual Address, we:cannot but express that high 
gratific .tion which every.true: patriot must’ experience, at the progres- 
sive prosperity of our native Country. ‘This is the Ninety-fourth year of 
our literary existence ; and on no occasion have we had more cause for 
congratulating our Readers than at the present period. Great Britain 
is rapidly approaching. to the highest pinnacle of political greatness; 
and. promises, at no distant. xra, mot only to surpass. in national pre- 
eminence all co-existing kingdoms, but even to vie with the most cele- 
brated empires of: antiquity.. Her dominion, her’ commerce, her arts; 
and her language, are extending over the whole world—from East: to 
West—from the Polar to the Australian Seas. Wielding the trident 
of Neptune, her fleets sweep- the ocean, and her shipping, thus pro- 
tected, fill every port. To what may we attribute this-unrivalled supe- 
riority >—To her matchless Constitution—to.the wisdom of her Laws— 
to. the native energy. of her Sons—and°to the" glorious ‘spirit .of enter- 
prise which now distinguishes ‘her beyond-every nation and every age. 
Let us revert to other States, where a contrary policy is pursued, and 
what a sad and humiliating picture is presented! ‘Spain, once the ‘ar- 
biter.of the Continent, and. mistress. of the Seas, is now sunk to the 
lowest :grade in the political scale, without the least prospect of amo- 
lioration. The Royal Bigot who at present governs the’ kingdom is 
completing her irretrievable ruin; for having lost her foreign posses- 
sions, and being destitute of internal resources, she must fall an easy 
prey to the first hostile power that attempts it. Her convents, rosaries, 
and. besotted priests, will present a. very feeble barrier against flects, 
cannon, and hardy seamen, . Italy, once the ruler of the world, but now 
immerged in the lowest abyss of papal degradation, is in a condition 
very. little. superior to. Spain. She is the seat of bigotry, ignorance, 
poverty, and brigandage; and the Sovereign who ‘succeeded to the 
Pontificate during the last year, seems a worthy compecr of ‘his Most 
Catholic Majesty! Instead of alleviating the political evils of his coun- 
try,.he. commences his reign with anathemas against. Bible Societies. 
He has.also issued an absurd and truly papistical bull, which announces 
a Jubilee at Rome during the year 1825, and invites the faithful to re- 
pair to that city, on the.occasion,:from all quarters of the. globe, with 
full assurance of ample indulgences! What‘measures against the diffu- 
sion of the Gospel and the.spread of pure Christianity are then to be 
concocted, remains to be seen, As the Papal supremacy, like the Ma- 
-hometan Crescent, is evidently on the wane, at least in political conse- 


quence, every means will doubtless be adopted to arrest the -progress 
of knowledge, which has always been considered the bane of priestcraft 
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and all ghostly tyranny. Indeed it may admit of a question, whether 
the devotees of the Cross, or the barbarians of the Crescent, will first 
lose their political existence in the scale of Europe. We entertain the 
most sanguine expectations that the Turkish dominion, like the Popish 
supremacy, will sink into nihility before the approach of knowledge and 
Christian truth ; and the enormous losses which the Crescent has sus- 
tained in contests with the brave Greeks during the current year, afford 
the most cheering hopes of its ultimate expulsion from European soil. 

Enjoying the blessings of Peace, and reposing under the victorious 
laurels of her past deeds, England is not regardless of the advantages 
that may arise from the cultivation of her internal resources, and the 
useful arts. The various laudable undertakings for the improvement 
of the country and the employment of capital, show at once her enter- 
prising spirit and her boundless wealth.—Education, which necessarily 
excites a desire for literature and science, is now becoming so universal, 
that it presents one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of society. A new impulse has been given to the popular intellect, 
and the immense increase of periodical publications and newspapers 
proves the extent of the reading community. 

Adverting to the Contents of the present Part of our Ninety-fourth 
Volume, we refer with satisfaction to our ample Indexes fer a proof of 
the interesting subjects it embraces. In addition to the Or1cinaL 
ComMuNICcATIONS, &c. we have introduced 176 Reviews; and the 
Ozirvary, which will prove of the highest utility to future Biogra- 
phers, has been in some degree extended. 

In justice to ourselves, we cannot conclude this Preface without ob- 
serving, that some of our articles are frequently copied into periodi- 
cal publications without the least acknowledgment, and against this 
unhandsome practice we beg to remonstrate; but we were lately 
amused by the editor of a newspaper foisting upon his readers, as mat- 
ter entirely new, a description of the Officers established in the most 
notorious Gaming-houses, which was copied from the First Volume of 
our Work, for the year 1731! We have, however, a serious complaint 
to prefer against the compiler of the “‘Annual Biography,” whose whole- 
sale piracies, we are confident, are unknown to the respectable pro- 
prietors. This literary marauder has absolutely gutted our Obituary 
without any acknowledgment. He has not confined his merciless 
shears to pages, but has actually appropriated some scores of Memoirs, 
consisting of several sheets, to his own use. We have no doubt but an 
injunction on the volume would readily be granted, or damages ob- 
tained at common law ; and if this nefarious practice be again pursued, 
we shall thus be compelled to protect our property. 

Dec. 31, 1824, 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 


Caravoc observes, **It may be new to 
most of your readers, that the scene repre- 
sented in your vol. Lx. ii. p. 784, under 
the very correct portrait of the celebrated 
Samuel Richardson, by his friend High- 
more, is in the garden of Budworth, 
esq. nephew of the Rev. William Budworth 
(the pe wet Han ten of Bp. Hurd, Sir Edward 
Littleton, and many other eminent men), 
who married the lady whom Richardson 
chose for his Clementina of Sir Charles 
Grandison.” 

A Constant Reaper says, ‘* By the de- 
cease of Henry, eighth Earl of Barrymore, 
in 1823, without issue, the Earldom grant- 
ed in 1628 to his ancestor David Viscount 
Buttevant, Baron de Barry, &c, became ex- 
tinct. The Viscounty of Buttevant, the pre- 
mier Viscounty of Ireland, is claimed by the 
late Earl’s only sister, the Lady Caroline 
Melfort, as heir general, and also by Mr. 
James Redmond Barry of Donoughmore, 
co. Cork, as heir male; the ancient Baro- 
nies of de Barry of Olethan and Ibawne, and 
Barry of Barry's Court, have devolved with- 
out dispute to the Lady Caroline Melfort, 
now in her own right Baroness de Barry of 
Olethan and Ibane, and Baroness de Barry 


of Barry’s Court, ori eae tenure, and 


writs of summons. Her Ladyship has not 
assumed the Viscounty in consequence of 
the counter-claim of Mr. Barry, the male 
heir. The Viscounty, however, seems, like 
the Baronies, to have originated solely in 
writs of summons; nor do any of the pedi- 
grees refer to any patent of creation. 

«< The Baroness de Barry having no issue, 
the next heir to these ancient Baronies, as 
well as, perhaps, to the premier Viscounty 
of Ireland, is to be sought among the de- 
scendants of the daughters of the former 
Earls of Barrymore. Can any of your He- 
raldic Correspondents inform me of the is- 
sue, if any, of Lady Mary Barry, who mar- 
ried Taylor, esq. and died in 1758? 
—of Lady Mary Barry, who married the 
Rev. Gerald Barry; or of Lady Catherine, 
who married John Townshend, esq. of Cas- 
tletown? In the descendant, if any, of one 
of these ladies the claim to these ancient 
honours (after the decease of Lady de Barry) 
will vest.” 

M. B. who has sent us casts of two Ro- 
man coins, may be assured they are not ge- 
nuine, being probably _— at Padua. 

A CorrESPONDENT, with a view to a pro- 
posed biographical sketch of the family of 
of Selby, Sylbie, or Sealby, of Warendon, 
Bucks, wishes for answers to the following 
queries ; viz. Whence came the first James 


S. of Warendon, who settled there about 
1650; aud of what father and mother? If 
a fugitive, or destitute, how came he by the 
means of a legal education, having heen en- 
tered of the Inner Temple in 1647? Did 
he ever practise as a barrister? Did he 
or his son, the sergeant, found the family 
fortune? Do either of them appear as 
leading men in the law books, or proceed- 
ings oftheir day? Did either of them sit 
in Parliament, and for what place or 
places? What was their political attach- 
ments, or predilections ? Answers to these 
queries, or other particulars, would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

T. E. asks if our Correspondents ‘ can 
give any particulars of an Hospital founded 
in the reign of Charles I. by — Lucas, esq. 
for 16 pensioners, who have 10/. per annum, 
and a chaplain styled Master. The trustees 
are the seer Company in London, who 
elect the chaplain, and the pensioners are 
presented alternately by 16 parishes in Berk- 
shire, and the same in Surrey. It is in the 
parish of Wokingham.” 

A Constant Reaper solicits information 
relative to the Library at the Escurial in 
Madrid. ‘ Besides the public Library, which 
had a good collection of books, and was or- 
namented with globes and mathematical in- 
struments, and open to general inspection ; 
there was also above it a private Library, 
containing various Arabic and other ancient 
MSS. icularly an early Greek one of the 
New Testament. Don Miguel Casiri’s ac- 
count of the Arabic is particularly curious, 
and has been published in two volumes fo- 
lio; and should this Library have been plun- 
dered, his work must be highly valuable.— 
It would give great satisfaction to be in- 
formed that these Libraries and the many 
fine pictures in the Escurial escaped the ge- 
neral plunder of the French.” 

A CorresponDent wishes to be favoured 
with an account of the repairs going on at 
the Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
He says, that ‘‘ he hasseena drawing of the 
external elevation of the East end of the 
chancel, which is nearly rebuilt by Mr. 
Gwilt, and which appears to be in a better 
taste than the wretched repairs of the West- 
ern parts of this mao oy fabric 50 years 

0. It isto be hoped, that not + | the 
pt but that the Eastern walls of the 
Spiritual Court, the Bishop’s Chapel, &c. 
will undergo a similar re-modelling, espe- 
cially as there is a prospect of the whole 
building being exposed to view, when the 
approaches to the new London Bridge are 
completed.” 
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Ancient CANNON IN THE City oF GHENT. 


Mr. Ursan, aad Fry anes 

N one of the squares of the city of 

Ghent, near a canal, is an antient 
Cannon called Mad Margaret, nearly 
eighteen feet in length, and three in 
diameter, having a chamber for the 
charge, but without either trunnions 
or cascable. It is said to have been 
brought from Constantinople, and if I 


It is supported by three blocks of 
marble, the fashion of which bespeaks 
them not older than the beginning of 
the last century; but when used, I 


may hazard a conjecture, appears to be 
about the period in which Edward IV. 
reigned in England. It is made of se- 
veral bars of iron laid by each other 
like the staves of a cask, and held to- 
ther by being hooped round with 
. same metal, and from this antient 
mode of fabrication, together with the 
absence of trunnions, [ am led to the 
conclusion respecting its date. 


doubt not had been embedded in a 
heavy wooden carriage without wheels. 


Yours, &c. S. R. Meyrick. 


--~}— 


Mr. Ursan, Tottenham, June 30. 
| HAVE been favoured by a friend 
in the Mediterranean with an ac- 
count of the two Expeditions of Cos- 
tantino Canario against the Turks at 
Scio and Tenedos, which probably 
you will think of sufficient interest to 
give it place in your Magazine. 
Yours, &c. 


First Expepirion oF Costantino 
CANARIO, AGAINST Scio. 


Towards the close of the Ramazan 
in June 1822, the Greek squadron re- 
turned to their respective ports, with- 


out having made any serious disposi- 
tion to attack the Turkish fleet at Scio, 
although they had twice entered the 
straits, and it was on the last occasion, 
when passing the Spalmadore islands, 
that the idea first strack Canario that 
all had not been done which ought to 
have been, and of the ibility of de- 
stroying them single ded sur- 
prize; a proposal which he made im- 
mediately on his arrival at Ipsera, and 

which was readily acceded to. 
Previous to this, he had commanded 
the Platoff fire ship, and in the last re- 
treat through the Spalinadore passage, 
he backed his main-topsail, and was 
the 





4 First Expedition of Canario against the Turks, (July, 


the last vessel out of the straits, a sta- 
tion of his own choice, in order, he 
said, to protect the rear of the fleet. 
From that moment he felt so tho- 
roughly persuaded of succeeding, as to 
venture at all hazards, notwithstand- 
ing two other vessels had failed but a 
very short time before, under the com- 
mand of the son of their Admiral, 
Nicolao Apostolo, owing, I believe, to 
their being set on fire too soon. 

Hearing of the intention of Canario, 
the captain of a Hydriot brig, Andrea 
Pepino, also volunteered his services 
to accoupany him, and the two vessels 
fitted for the purpose, with a picked 
crew of 23 men each, and a large boat 
apiece to bring them away, furnished 
also with combustibles in case of cap- 
ture, as a last resource, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy, 
sailed for port Caloni in Mitylene, in 
order, from its advantageous position 
to the northward of Scio, to wait there 
the ay of the first northerly 
wind for carrying their purpose into 
execution, ‘as well as to create less sus- 
picion coming from that quarter. 

Owing to light baffling winds, they 
were three days on their passage to 
Caloni, and it was not till the third day 
after, that they got a breeze suitable to 
their wishes. In the mean time they 
amused themselves, fishing, &c. in the 
harbour. 

Wednesday the 19th, at noon (the 
sixth day from Ipsera), they sailed 
with a steady breeze from NE. steer- 
ing a course direct for Spalmadore, in- 
tending to get within the straits as 
soon alter dusk as possible. On near- 
ing Spalmadore, we saw the look-out 
Turkish squadron of five sail (three 
brigs and two schooners) cruizing to 
windward of the island at N.—hauled 
up and shaped a course as if bound 
into Smyrna, but kept the yards fine, 
to check the vessel's way as much as 
pet ve: one answered, the 

urks making no disposition to follow. 
—Showed his colours to an English 
man of war bound into the gulf, and 
hauled them down again immediately 
after, to prevent their being made out 
by the Turks. 

At sunset he had lost sight of the 
Turks behind Carabono; altered his 
course, and rounded the Cape, keeping 
the main close on board. As he ap- 
proached the entrance of the Straits, 
the wind died away gradually; and 
when abreast of Green Island, about 


10 p. m. it fell nearly calm. Pepino, 
the Hydriot Captain, hailed him at 
this time, and asked Canario ‘* What 
do you intend doing? Do you think it 
safe to go on? the wind is very light; 
would it not be better to give it up for 
to-night, and take a more favourable 
opportunity; if we get becalmed inside 
the islands, the chances will be against 
our getting out again.” Canario an- 
swered, There is no fear, we shall 
have a breeze presently, and we have 
some time yet till day-light.” A short 
time after, the Hydriot hailed him 
again to the same effect, and he an- 
swered, “It is my intention to go on, 
come what may; I will either do it 
at once, or not at all.” Some of Ca- 
nario’s crew now began to feel dissa- 
tisfied, and hearing them grumblin 
about the chances of being taken, ~ 
that it would be better to take another 
night for it, he called them aft and 
said, “ Did I ask you to come with 
me? was it not your own free choice? 
and did not you beg me to take you? 
If you are tired of the thing already, 
pd want to go back to Specia, you 
had better jump overboard, and be off 
at once, and if that wo’n’t please you, 
I must tell you that you are under my 
orders, and if one of you dare open 
your mouths again on the subject, | 
will cut yoor throat that instant.”— 
From that moment he had no farther 
trouble with them, and they obeyed 
every order implicitly. ~~ 

As he neared the Horse Island, he 
observed the five cruizers to leeward of 
Spalmadore, standing across towards 
the main on the lead tack, and a 
large ship on the opposite tack, in the 
middle of the passage. The ship show- 
eda light, which was answered by the 
others, each of whom shewed one.— 
Braced his yards in, and kept them 

inted as near as the wind would al- 
ow, and on towards the Turks, to pre- 
vent their seeing him. The land here 
being very high, by keeping close un- 
der it, he unperceived, and the 
breeze freshening up again, soon car- 
ried him out of sight. 

To leeward of Horse Island the land 
runs down to a low point, off which 
lies a shoal, which he bordered on as 
close as the lead would permit, till 
having rounded it, he braced sharp up 
and hauled directly across for the town 
of Scio. About mid channel, he 
saw the fleet with their lights up for 


the Bairam, and the body of them eo 
ther 
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ther on his weather bow, owing to 
the wind having drawn more to the 
N.W. off the island of Scio. This 
was unfortunate, as he had allowed 
for hauling his wind from the shoal 
point suflicient room to pass to wind- 
ward of the whole, from whence he 
could bear up, and choose his object. 
—Two of the largest ships, however, 
being the leewardmost, still laid with- 
in his reach. The weathernmost of 
the two, the Captain Pacha, hailed 
him as he approaehed, but making no 
reply, he continued his course, aud in 
a few minutes after laid him aboard 
athwart his bowsprit, and in that posi- 
tion set fire to the train. The Hydriot 
unfortunately kindled too soon, and in 
consequence of not being laid aboard 
in so masterly a style, broke adrift 
again without succeeding in her ob- 
ject. No sort of opposition was made, 
nor were there many people apparently 
on deck; but notwithstanding, Ca- 
nario feeling anxious to escape, hurried 
his men into the boat; one of them, 
however, a fellow full of humour, 
begged to stop a little, something hav- 
ing just occurred to him, which he 
said he wished to tell them, and tak- 
ing up the trumpet, hailed the Turk, 
«Phere is a fire for you, put it out if 
you can.”—This momentary joke add- 
ed considerably to the confidence of 
his crew, and cheered them up amaz- 
ingly. ‘They then took to their boats, 
and pulled before the wind to escape 
by the Southern end of the straits, 
where meeting no impediment, they 
arrived by daylight off Venetica, and 
at 10 got on buard one of their cruizers 
looking out on the 5.W. side of the 
island.—At suaset they anchored at 


I psera. 
Second ExpPepDIrIoON AGAINST THE 
Turks orr TEnEDOs. 


On the arrival of the Turkish fleet 
at Tenedos, the Greek cruizers having 
previously quitted the coast and return- 
ed to their respective ports, Canario 
sailed from Ipsera on Friday the 8th 
of November, at sun-set, with two 
fire vessels, the one a brig called the 
Alexander, carrying 21 men, including 
himself, and the greater part of whom 
had served under him in the former 
expedition to Scio; the other, a small 
coasting Sacoleva, as a better dece 
tion, with the same number of hands, 
commanded by Giorgio Nicolas Bras- 
tanos; both vessels perfectly equipped 
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as fire-ships, Two settees accompa- 
nied them as an escort, the largest 
having 34 men and 8 guns; the smal- 
lest 28 men and 3 guns, for the pur- 
pose of receiving them on board on the 
completion of their enterprise. Ac- 
cordingly on the noon of ps the 
Qth, they were off Cape Sigri in Mity- 
lene,—light airs from the Southward, 
having run about 45 miles since the 
preceding evening at sunset. 

Half way between Sigri and Cape 
Baba, at sunset, steering for the latter, 
wind freshening gradually, took the 
Sacoleva in tow. At 10 p.m. off 
Baba, sent away the two settees to 
rendezvous to the S. W. of Tenedos, 
within sight of the anchorage; there 
to wait, and in the event of success to 
make the best of their way immedi- 
ately that they observed the fire break 
out, to the edge of the shoal of Lem- 
nos, where Canario intended to pull, 
under the idea of escaping pursuit, if 
chased by the Turkish frigates, by get- 
ting into shallow water. If no fire 
was perceived, then they were to take 
it for granted the fleet was not at Te- 
nedos; in which case, Canario was to 
run on through the roadstead to Imbro, 
where the settees were to rejoin him, 
and from thence concert further mea- 
sures against the fleet in the Darda- 
nelles. Parted company with the set- 
tees, and hauled close in under the 
land, keeping it as close aboard as pos- 
sible, to prevent being scen by the 
Turkish look-out ships. Passed a cor- 
vette standing off on the larboard tack, 
who paid no attention to him: sup- 
posed her to be French. 

At 11, obliged to cast off the tow, 
the breeze having freshened a good 
deal. Took in his top-gallant sails for 
the Secoleva to keep up with him: 
going between six and seven knots. 
About midnight saw Tenedos, and a 
few minutes after observed three Turk- 
ish frigates under easy sail standing off 
on the larboard tack: passed astern of 
them unperceived by lugging the shore 
close on Sean. To the Northward of 
Scorpiata a shoal runs off, which 
obliged him to keep a greater offing ; 
and as he drew out from under the 
land, the frigates tacked, and one of 
them set her foresail as if to chase 
him. Ina few minutes more he dis- 
covered the lights of the flag ship, and 


in about a quarter of an hour distin- 


guished three line of battle ships laying 
towards the main with their ~s to 
the 
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the Westward, and the wind on the 
larboard beam, owing to a strong cur- 
rent setting to windward through the 
roadstead out of the Dardanelles. The 
frigates and small craft were lying more 
in-shore near the Troad, relying on 
the look-out squadron for protection. 
The Sacoleva being still astern, and 
reeiving that the ship with the 
ights up (which he took to be the 
flag) laid to leeward of the nearest line 
of Bettie ship, and that to get at her he 
must pass within hail of the latter, he 
decided on giving the preference of 
the nearest ship, as the least difficult, 
to the Sacoleva, in order that they 
might not accuse him of acting un- 
fairly, and that by not lighting his own 
vessel first, the Sacoleva might have a 
better chance of succeeding; besides 
which, he observed, that the first in 
command was his object. Fortunately 
the first ship paid no attention to him, 
though he heard their voices as he 
ssed. He immediately after was 
failed by the second, who on receiving 
no answer from him, fired two shot at 
him, one of which went through the 
head of his maiusail, and a third shot 
was fired from the other ship at the 
Sacoleva. To prevent the chance of 
their thus cutting away his haliards, 
&e. he had every thing racked aloft, 
and in this manner, with full way on 
him, and a fresh breeze, going six or 
seven knots, he ran his vessel on-board 
stem on to the larboard bow of his 
antagonist under the forechains, his 
bowsprit luckily going into one of the 
rts. It was his original intention to 
~— steered for his spritsail yard, but 
observing her lying broadside on, he 
was afraid the fire would be too much 
ahead, and theretore steered a course 
for her foremast. As he drew near 
her, he perceived a great number of 
ple on her poop, all in great con- 
usion, crying out, ‘* She is a fire-ship, 
a pirate, fire away,’ &c. A good 
many of them jumped at the same 
time into a small boat astern; but 
once fairly alongside, no effort was 
made, nor even a musket fired at him. 
As he drew near his object, he sent 
his men into the boat on the larboard 
side, sitting himself on the larboard 
 aagregy from whence he steered 
er to her position, and when tho- 
roughly fast, lighted the train from the 
boat, and hailed the Turk—‘* We are 
no Austrians [a report having reached 
him that he went the last time at Scio 
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under Austrian colours}, nor pirates, 
but true Ispariots, and the same that 
burnt your Captain Pacha at Scio.” 
The fire caught fore and aft in an in- 
stant, and the breeze being very fresh, 
it communicated almost as rapidly with 
the Turk. The same instant that his 
vessel kindled, he observed them im- 
property set fire to the Sacoleva, which 

ing lighted rather too soon, as at 
Scio in the instance of the Hydriot, 
the vessel did not get a thorough hold, 
and broke adrift without accomplishing 
her object. This was just what he 
anticipated, and to prevent the proba- 
bility of which he so nobly resigned 
his own claim to the Sacoleva. The 
instant he shoved off in his boat he 
observed the Turkish frigate steering 
directly towards him, and to avoid her 
pr closer in to the town of Tenedos, 
where she lost sight of him under the 
land, which he kept close on-board, 
pulling head to wind, and when clear 
of the South point of the island, 
tossed his mast up and made sail for 
the shoal of Lemnos, where, with the 
assistance of their oars and a good 
breeze, they arrived by eight o'clock. 
When abreast the point E. about 
half an hour after he had quitted the 
fire-ship, he observed the line of battle 
ship entirely in flames; her three 
masts, as he said, “ like three candles.” 
The other ships of the fleet were firing 
guns, and in the greatest confusion, 
falling on-board of each other, some 
with their cables cut, others with their 
sails loose, &c. There being a swell 
on and a fresh breeze, much mischief 
must have ensued. The light of the 
flames enabled him clearly to distin- 
guish the different objects. It was 
about three o’clock on — morn- 


ing the 10th when he laid his brig 
alongside. 
Finding the two settees punctual to 


their rendezvous off Lemnos, he got 
on-board at eight o'clock, and there 
being no signs of the other boat with 
the crew of the Sacoleva, he sent the 
settee appointed as her escort to look 
out to windward of Tenedos, while he 
bore up towards the N. E. end of the 
island, in case the boat had pulled 
through the roadstead, and had come 
out at that end. In about an hour 
after, the Sacoleva’s settee made signal 
of having picked up the boat, upon 


which they both made sail to the 
Westward. The whole of this enter- 
prize was so ably executed, that - 

the 
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the most trifling accident occurred, 
and every man returned to Ipsera 
without a hair of his head singed. 
Contrary winds detained the settees at 
St. Giorgio di Schiro three days, where 
they were received with the greatest 
joy by their countrymen. The next 
evening Brastanos reached Ipsera, and 
the following morning Canario re- 
turned into port, under a salute from 
every gun in the island. On landing 
he was met by a procession, and with 
it proceeded to Church, where public 
thanksgiving was offered up to God 
for the success of their undertaking. 
Cauario is a modest plain man, re- 
quiring to be drawn out before the fol- 
lowing particulars could be elicited 
from him. He is the master of a mer- 
chant vessel, and occasionally acts as 
ilot to foreign vessels. He is poor, 
ut contented. He has a wife and 
two young children ; the former takes 
a just pride in her husband's character, 
and in the young Costantino they 
fondly predict a noble defender of their 
country. When requested to sit for 
his portrait, he smiled, saying they must 
make the picture very ugly to be like 
him. He has since attempted to set a 
Turkish ship on fire in the day time, 
and while under sail, but his vessel 
falling astern, he missed his aim, and 
was obliged to escape, two of his men 
being killed, and himself wounded in 


the hand. 
-—@e— 


Mr. Ursan, July 15. 
VERY friend of science and the 
arts must have observed with 
reat pleasure, that under the most 
Ttingaished patronage a monument 
has been unanimously decreed to the 
memory of Mr. James Watt, an event 
accelerated, it has been said, if not oc- 
casioned, by the following passage in 
the last volume of M. Dupin’s Travels 
in Great Britain. 


** To a citizen of Glasgow belongs the 
glory of having given to industry one of the 
greatest impulses known in the history of 
the arts. To the improvements invented by 
the celebrated Watt it is owing that the 
steam-engine is become an universal moving 

wer. o invention ever before compre- 

ended within so small a compass, and at a 


fourth of the ordinary expense, a power so ° 


great, so constant, so regular. In Watt 
we behold one of the benefactors of his 
country; yet when I earnestly inquire what 
brilliant testimony he has received of na- 
tional gratitude, my question remains un- 





answered. It appears that neither King, 
nor Minister, nor Parliament, have yet dis- 
covered that they owe any thing to the life 
and memory of one to whom Antients 
would have erected statues and altars. The 
ashes of the player Garrick repose under the 
sacred vaults of Westminster, while the 
ashes of Watt moulder in the obscure nook 
of some obscure cemetery.” 

In the culogy of Watt I most heartily 
concur; and if by these remarks King, 
Ministers, Parliament, and the Public, 
have been stimulated to do justice to 
his memory, I rejoice at it; but I beg 
to observe, that the facts set forth in 
M. Dupin’s contrast are not correctly 
stated, and the subject of it is most un- 
happily selected. The ashes of Watt 
rest, not in an obscure nook, but near 
Birmingham, the seat of his triumphs, 
and in ground equally sacred with the 
cemetery at Westminster. 

To Garrick no public honours were 
decreed: his funeral was at the ex- 
pense of his family, his monument at 
that of an individual; and the follow- 
ing lines from his pen, which shew 
him to have been a zealous advocate 
for public gratitude to the benefactors 
of their country, should have protected 
him from an invidious comparison. 

«< Shall the Hero laurels gain 

For ravag’d fields and thousands slain ? 

And shall his brows no laurels bind 

Who charms to virtue human kind ?” 


He erected at his own expense a 
statue to Shakspeare*, which he be- 
queathed to the public. But I had for- 
got—M. Dupin, with the intolerance 
of the Gallican Church, was no doubt 
surprised that the Dean and Chapter 
< estminster — not denied to ‘‘ the 

ayer re under the sacred vaults 
rr he Abbey.” 

Allow me to make an observation 
respecting cenotaphs. When we visit 
the place of sepulture of celebrated 
men, and reflect that ‘‘ Here in dust 
the mighty lie,” not only is our vene- 
ration, but a useful moral feeling ex- 
cited. 





« We are taught, 

Whate’er our strength of body, force of 
thought, 

In Nature’s happiest mould however cast, 

To this complexion we must come at last !”” 


But a cenotaph, an empty monu- 





* M. Dupin is too well versed in the 
English language to object to the honours 
that have been paid to the memory of the 
Immortal Bard. 

ment, 
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ment, may with nearly equal interest, 
and perhaps with more propriety, be 
placed in the high road, as being more 
—— to the view of the public. 
ith respect to James Watt, we 
cannot but regret that he did not, in 
his life-time, ‘‘ receive (in spite of the 
modesty of his nature) the patronage 
and consideration due to his great ta- 
lents.” We may, however, be allow- 
ed to hope, that the liberality of future 
times will be more just to those whom 
the voice of the public has pronounced 
to have deserved well of their country ; 
and that the Philosopher, the Hero, 
the Statesman, the Poet, the Artist, 
those who lengthen, and those who 
gladden life, may be honoured with 
ublic testimonies of approbation be- 
fore they are alike indifferent to praise 
or censure. 

The satisfaction of those who be- 
stow, and of him who receives, can 
only be complete, when it is said, 

*¢ Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores.” 


Yours, &c. PuBLIcoLa. 


Mr. Urnsan, Louth, July 5. 
I SEND you a copy of a Letter from 
the Earl of Berkshire*, to my 
— Bennet Langton, Esq. t of 
ngton, co. Lincoln. Possibly you 
may deem it worthy of preservation in 
your valuable Miscellany. 
Yours, &c. R. Uvepate. 

« Dear Bennet, 

** As my last was a letter of condo- 
lence, in this it is more proper to con- 
gratulate you upon succeeding to an 
estate which I am persuaded you know 
how to enjoy. 

Though the loss of an old friend 
could be no surprise to me, when I 
consider he was advanced so far beyond 
the stated age of man; yet so great was 
his humanity, I could not help griev- 
ing for him, at the very same time I 
reflected upon the following thought 
in a very old tragedy I met with acci- 
dentally—it is really very well ex- 
pressed : 





* Henry Bowes Howard, who succeeded 
to the title of Earl of Berkshire in 1706, 
and to the Earldom of Suffolk in 1745. 
He died in 1757. 

+ He died in 1769. Some account of 
him may be seen in Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, vol. i. p. 458, 6th edit. He was father 
of B. Langton, Esq. LL.D. the friend of 
Johnson. 





* To die, 
ba tis man’s nature—not his punishment ; 
ht this Ya a we = enter life 
‘0 put it o in—’tis but a garment, 
And cannot last for ever—both its fashion 
And its stuff will soon wear out.” 
Now you are become master of your- 
self and your time, I should be ve 
glad to see you at Charleton {, which 
rom your own encouragement I have 
had some reason to expect long since. 
Hunting is at this time in perfec- 
tion, and as that is agreeable to you, 
it will be most so to me, to see you 
here while the season lasts. 
I am, dear Bennet, 
yours most sincerely, 
BERKSHIRE.” 
Charleton, Jan. 2, 1727. 


Mr. Ursan, July 8. 

lb ae sy a late visit of some days 
in the neighbourhood of Can- 
terbury, I was present at one of its 
Churches on a Sunday afternoon, and 
reminded of the ‘* Admonitory Let- 
ter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” 
noticed in your Magazine, part i. p. 445. 
The circumstance which oman + it to 
my recollection, and struck me as of 
sufficient importance to demand very 
serious attention from the Church- 
wardens of the parish, as affecting the 
order and solemnity which should al- 
ways accompany public worship, was 
the confusion that took place in the 
Church from almost the beginning of 
the service, to the ending of it. This 
was occasioned, as I was afterwards in- 
formed, by an alteration in the usual 
hour of service, namely, from half- past 
two, till a quarter before two, which 
takes place every 4th or 5th week, and 
is owing to the incumbent of the living 
being under the necessity of perform- 
ing a duty at the Cathedral, which in- 
terferes with his own parochial duties. 
The writer of the Letter above alluded 
to(which I have not at present by me) 
gives it, I think, as his opinion, in 
which I fully concur, that no Clergy- 
man should be eligible to a situation 
that shall clash with the duties of his 
own parish, and that for obvious rea- 
sons. Besides such indecency and irre- 
verence in the house of God, a pretext 
is furnished to numbers, who stand in 
little need of one, for absenting them- 

selves from Church. A.B. 








t In Wiltshire, Lord Berkshire’s chief 
seat, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursayn, June 20. 
I SEND you a representation of the 
magnificent Porch on the North 
side of Hereford Cathedral. (See the 
Frontispiece to the present Volume). 
It was built by Bishop Booth early in 
thesixteenthcentury. [t rises above the 
aile, and has the front and side arches 
open for admission into the Cathedral. 
h outer angle has an hexagonal 
turret, in which are staircases to the 
room over the porch. The window 
and spandrils formed by the pediment 
are highly decorated ; as also of the 
door beneath ; those at the sides are 

less enriched. M. 


_ Mr. Ursay, June 28. 
OTWITHSTANDING all that has 
been written on the subject, a 
great misapprehension prevails on the 
origin and amount of Church property, 
ip consequence of the 5 pian car 

rejudiced persons. Itis constant 
Slleged, and oan generally believed, 
that her revenues are enormous, and 
that her Clergy are overpaid; charges 
and opinions. which are untrue and 
erroneous, and which a plain state- 

ment of facts will sufficiently refute. 
Ascending to the early institution of 
Christianity in our Island, we find that 
the Romish Associate Missionaries 
sought on their arrival the protection 
of. the Heptarchal kings, and that 
wherever they obtained this sanction, 
they immediately formed a settlement. 
A mandate from the Pope soon erected 
it into a diocese, and raised the Prior 
to the Episcopal order. They possess- 
ed but one Church, which became 
the Cathedral, in the precincts of 
which the Monks lived together as a 
collegiate body, and from te im they 
oul out to evangelize the neigh- 
bouring country. At this period the 
infant establishment was supported by 
the voluntary offerings of humble con- 
verts ; and of what was thus collected 
one fourth was set apart for the Bishop, 
one for the maintenance of the Clergy, 
another for the poor, and another to 
defray the expences of Divine service. 
The conversion of one powerful Thane 
after another, led to the foundation of 
Churches on their different domains, 
and the retention of a resident Priest- 


Agreeably to the practice of the 
Jewish Church, succeeding Barons 
endowed the edifices which their fore- 

Gsnt. Maa. July, 1824, 
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fathers had erected with the tenth of 
their income, and different Acts of 
Parliament confirmed what had been 
thus freely granted for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Hence it appears, that the 
first dioceses, in extent, bore some re- 
semblance to the petty sovereignty ; 
that the manorial limits became the 
first boundaries of the parish ; and that 
the tithe was the surplus of the baro- 
nial revenue. 

Up to the time of the Reformation, 
Ecclesiastical patronage seems for the 
most part to have continued in the 
hands of these noble families. The 
few livings in the gift of Monasteries, 
the Universities, and other public 
bodies, were either theirs in conse- 

uence of having. been founded by 
them, or were attached to them by the 
bequest of private patrons. _ Those in 
the patronage of the Crown and Bi- 
shops, were in Jike manner by right of 
endowment, or were gradually acquired 
through lapse or forfeiture of nomina- 
tion. Circumstauces, attending the 
Reformation operated a change most 
unfavourable to the interests of the 
Church. . The tithes of those livings 
attached to the religious houses were, 
by a rapacious monarch, at the disso- 
lution of these establishments, alienated 
and conferred. on his favourites. A 
stipendiary was appointed under the 
title of Vicar; he received the minor 
dues, while the lay Rector enjoyed the 
tithe. 
According to a late survey*, out of 
10,693 Benefices in England. and 
Wales, 5,516 are Vicarages, and 5,177 
are Rectories. The total. revenues of 
these two descriptions of livings are 
something less than three millions and 
a half, while the amount of impro- 
priated tithes is rather more, than a 
million and three quarters. It appears, 
therefore, that more than half the liv- 
ings underwent this spoliation, and 
that lay Rectors, persons no way con- 
nected with the priesthood or its duties, 
receive more than a moiety of the sum 
divided among, the parochial Clergy. 
From the same estimate we Jearn that 
the average value of an English bene- 
fice, is 302/. and of a living in the 
Church of Scotland, 275/. 

If, then, such, was. the origin of 
Church property, if a third of it has 





* See Quarterly Review, No. 58. Ar- 
ticle—Ecclesiastical Revenues. 
been 
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average stipend is so low, it is erro- 
neous to suppose that the beneficed 
Clergy, as a body, are overpaid, or 
that the burden of maintaining them 
falls on the community. And suppos- 
ing it did, it could not then be said 
to fall upon one part of the commu- 
nity more than upon another. Estates 
and farms are continually changing 
hands, and we know that in all pur- 
chases and leaseholds the amount of 
tithes, as well as of taxes, is taken into 
the account. 

But this is not the only deprivation 
which the English Clergy have sus- 
tained. It has been satisfactorily 

roved, that a great proportion even of 
Incumbents labour gratuitously. Al- 
most two-thirds of the Benefices are 
in the nomination of private persons, 
and these are usually Sapesad of asa 
species of reversionary property. The 
annual value of the living, the probable 
period of possession, and other circum- 
stances, are all exactly calculated, and 
made to correspond with the interest 
of the purchase money. So that what 
these ministers receive in the form of 
tithes, is not the proper emolument of 
their office; it is but the interest of 
their private property laid out in a life 
annuity. It is the same thing if some 
father buys it for his son, or if some 
individual should purchase it for bim- 
self through a friend; in both cases 
the living is bought with the property 
which is, or will be hisown. Trans- 
actions of this nature are become so 
general and notorious, that there is 
scarcely a newspaper but what con- 
tains among its advertisements, ‘ 
next presentation to be disposed of, by 
public sale, or private contract.” In- 
deed, so much business is now done 
in this way, that the new employment 
of Clerical Agent is created, and these 
men are usually as dextrous in setting 
forth all that renders the bargain de- 
sirable, “‘ aged incumbent, excellent 
glebe, and sporting country,” as any 
auctioneer. All admit that the Curates 
in general are not sofficiently remu- 
_ nerated, and that without a private 
fortune they could not support a re- 
spectable —— as single men, 
much less bring up a family; but it 
would seem that the case of the above 
Incumbents is even harder than that 
of the Curates; the latter does receive 
601. or 701. per annum for his services; 
but the former absolutely nothing. 





Origin and Amount of Church Property.—Family Livings. (July, 
been thus uestrated,—and if the 


When this system of sequestration 
and sale has been of such long stand- 
ing, and passed through so many 
hands, it is as hopeless to expect that 
the holder of presentations should dis- 

of his patronage freely, as that 
She quesens ity Rector should abandon 
his claim to the tithes. Both may be 
sensible that they are in possession of 
what belongs to another; but as they 
have not acquired it by fraud, so they 
presume they may turn it to their 
own account without impeachment of 
their honesty. Certainly we could not 
expect that the tithe impropriators 
should be dispossessed without com- 
pensation, though in the case of Heri- 
tants it might not seem altogether out 
of place if the children would, as some 
have nobly done *, restore a part of the 
pelf so ill-gotten by their ancestors. 

If men of character, who love the 
welfare of their Church, reflected, 
they would refrain from speculations 
which are illegal in their nature, and 
mischievous in the effect. But in re- 
gard to family preferment thus dis- 
posed of, a case of greater dishonesty 
can hardly be produced. If a guardian 
runs away with the property of the 
helpless orphan, every bosom rises in- 
dignant at the baseness of the theft, 
but no one attaches the same infamy 
to the conduct of private patrons, who, 
in making this ‘‘ gain of godliness,” 
are ten thousand times more criminal. 
In the one case a child is destituted, 
but in the other the spiritual interests 
of thousands are left to suffer. For 
who does not perceive that as far as 
this species of patronage is concerned, 
we enjoy a learned and pious Clergy 
only as family interest and personal 
piety happen to be united in the same 
individuals? For the free appoint- 
ment of worthy men, the noble ances- 
tor left provision, but his degenerate 
successors, in selling the living, are 
not ashamed of the meanness of the 
robbery, nor stagger at sacrilege of the 
blackestdescription. Meritorious men 
may in vain look up to such persons 
for preferment, for what they care; the 
indolent or the profligate may take 
place of the diligent and the pious; 
the enquiry is not which is the most 





* Mention might here be made of the 
liberality of Forster, Esq. the lay Rec- 





tor of Lewisham in Kent, who has recently 

built and endowed a Chapel of Ease at South- 

end, a hamlet adjoining the above parish. 
deserving 
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deserving candidate, but which is the 
highest bidder. An advowson may 
ae be fairly sold with the estate 
attached to it, but the purchaser be- 
comes thereby possessed of the same 
sacred trust which the direct descend- 
ant inherited, and is bound by every 
moral feeling to administer it aright. 
But if the conduct of the vender is 
thus inexcusable, the transaction must 
‘be questionable in regard to the pur- 
chasing Clergyman. It is allowed 
that his intention is generally honour- 
able and trust g He ministers 
at an altar of whose offerings he does 
not partake; and preaches a Gospel 
whereof he does not live. Thus it is, 
that conscious of the purity of his mo- 
_tives in this respect, he is the less 
scrupulous of committing what our 
Ecclesiastical laws term Simony, and 
of subsequent perjury in disavowing it. 
If the oath were less explicit than it is, 
the subterfuge by which it is usually 
evaded, viz. that we did not personally 
pay our money for the living, could 
not preserve our integrity. What we 
commission, or permit another to do 
for us, and with our property, we do 
ourselves. We may easily elude the 
letter of the laws, but acting with this 
duplicity, we cannot escape with a 
conscience void of offence toward God. 
If there were no real harm in the 
purchase, we should still be guilty of 
swearing falsely, and approach the altar 
of God with “ a lie in our right hand.” 
But it is not without reason that 
Simony is forbidden by the existing 
laws. It directly excludes deserving 
men from preferment, deprives others 
of their proper maintenance, and tends 
more than any thing else to secularize 
the spirit of the Clergy. It weakens 
that bond of sympathy between a mi- 
nister and his people, arising from re- 
ciprocal duties cheerfully performed ; 
diligent labours on the one hand, re- 
warded by free-will offerings on the 
other. ‘* Those who are taught in the 
word, communicating to him who 
teaches.” But when a minister re- 
gards his tithes as his own independent 
property, he cannot receive them with 
the same grateful feeling which he 
might if they were the remuneration 
of his services. He is now the more 


tempted to exact his tithes to the 
utmost; and from the moment he 
shews himself rigorous, or keen, his 
influence is impaired, and his useful- 
ness in the parish destroyed. Far- 
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mers, forgetting that tithes are but a 
rent charge, commonly pay them 
** grudgingly, and v4 necessity,” but 
Clergymen do not always remember 
that the boast of disinterestedness best 
becomes their lowly character and ex- 
alted office. These disgraceful litiga- 
tions would be effectually checked by 
their manifesting more of St. Paul's 
readiness ‘* to take wrong, and suffer 
themselves to be defrauded,” rather 
than give occasion for infidels to 
blaspheme. Certainly they fulfil a 
duty to themselves and their successors, 
in requiring their legitimate main- 
tenance; but, in a general way, how 
much of the successful issue depends 
on the temper which ¢hey manifest in 
the dispute. Let it be apparent that 
the Christian Minister “* seeks, not so 
much theirs but them;” and Far- 
mers, shamed into liberality, might 
not be so ready to take advantage. 
Happy it is for the Church of England 
that as Clergy in general do discover 
much of this laudable spirit, becoming 
the Ambassadors of Him ‘“ whose 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

But as it regards Simony, can no- 
thing be done to put down this bare- 
faced system of venality and dishonesty, 
which is at once the bane and reproach 
of ourChurch?: We have Laws, why 
do they slumber? If a township ac- 
cused of accepting a bribe is disfran- 
chised, and the briber fined, why does 
not a heavier sentence await these 
illegal contractors, seeing that cor- 
ruption in the Church is worse than 
in the Senate? Why is not the Vender 
of Livings made to forfeit his right, 
and the Purchaser his bargain ? Why 
will not well-meaning men be awake 
to the evil they promo:e, and entertain 
a conscientious horror of being con- 
cerned in such transactions? If there 
were no receivers of stolen goods, there 
could be no thieves; if none would 

urchase livings, none could be sold. 
ut solongas the Laws delay to punish, 
and estimable men are parties in these 
contracts, others of less character, but 
with a clearer apprehension of the evil, 
will plead their example in violating 
the rule of right. The evil will inde- 
finitely extend till public patronage 
becomes as corrupt as private—for if 
the people countenance individuals in 
this infamous traffic, Universities aud 
Corporations will soon think it no dis- 
grace to accept of a premium from the 

candidate for preferment. 
. It 
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It is therefore to be hoped, that all 
who love their Church, will refrain 
themselves and discourage others from 
dealings which injure her interests 
and disgrace her name. Such is the 
** auri sacra fames,” that from the 
mean-spirited and covetous patrons we 
can expect no reform; but from those 
whose object in entering the Church 


is to recommend religion by their life © 


and doctrine, we can expect a serious 
attention to the apostolic maxim, ‘* be 
not partakers of other men’s sins; keep 
thyself pure.” PATRONUs. 


Mr. Ursan, Putney, July 1. 
N a former paper inserted in your 
Work of interesting and valuable 
writings, philological and scientific 
communications by eminent men of 
literature, 1 endeavoured to prove the 
close and intimate analogy and affinity 
between the Celtic or Gaelic language, 
and the Greek and Latin. The He- 
brew, the Sanscrit, and the Celtic, are 
decidedly the three most antient lan- 
guages. ‘The Hebrew, probably, ranks 
as the first and earliest: and there is 
considerable doubt, on the score of 
recedency, between the two others. 
The Sanscrit is unquestionably a more 
complete language, in point of gram- 
matical formation and construction, 
than the Celtic, the most difficult to 
pronounce of any language, antient or 
modern, as many of the vocables con- 
stituting it, are at once, in sound and 
accent, gutteral, nasal, and labio-dental. 
No person born out of the country 
where it has been spoken, has ever yet 
acquired its true pronunciation, though 
many have attempted it, with the be- 
nevolent view of being of service to, 
and of befriending emigrants, and the 
r who leave their native country. 
“he Sanscrit, on the contrary, is beau- 
tifully harmonious; and has all the 
softness of the Italian. I was in ha- 
bits of friendship with the much la- 
mented and distinguished Oriental 
Scholar, the late Sir William Jones: 
and having once asked his opinion of 
the Sanscrit, he elegantly and forcibly 
gave it thus—‘“* It possesses all the per- 
Sections, without any of the imperfec- 
tions, of all the languages with which I 
am acquainted.” 

Various origins of the word Sanscrit 
have been given, but certainly none 
can be more striking than that derived 
from the Celtic. In this original lan- 
guage, Scréeiigh is writing, and Shaugh 
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is antient. Putting together this ad- 
jective and substantive, we have a com- 
pound appellation ,asShaugh-Screéeiigh, 
or Sanscrit, meaning the old written 


language. 

The Celtic language is extremel 
simple in its construction. The ver 
has few, or no inflections; and the 
pronoun follows the person of the 
tense, as follows.—Screeigh-me, Ego 
Scribo ; Screeigh-oou, Tu Scribis ; 
Screeigh-Aigh, Ille Scribit; Screeigh- 
Shighn, Nos Scribimus; Screeigh- 
Sghive, Vos Scribitis; Screeigh-Aidth, 
Illi Scribant. The compound tenses 
are formed by the aid of a few simple 
auxiliaries jomed to the invariable verb. 
The substantive generally precedes the 
adjective, as Dhinnuh-Moore, a great 
man; and hence the title of one of 
our peers, Lord Dinnevor. Sometimes, 
euphonia gratia, the adjective precedes; 
as moore-err, an Earl, or great man. 
The plural number is formed either by 
an altered pronunciation of the singu- 
lar, or by the addition of a final syllable. 
The comparative and superlative are 
formed by a qualifying prefix. The 
substantive is indeclinable ; and has its 
cases formed by prepositions. Super- 
latives of diminution or increase ge- 
nerally furnish the adverbs. A defi- 
nite article is used; and its absence 
supposes the indefinite. The interjec- 
tions and conjunctions resemble those 
of other languages. Such are a few of 
the peculiarities of the language of 
Gomer. This was the language spoken 
in Great Britain at the period of the 
Roman Invasion. At present, it can 
be distinctly traced in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. In Wales, I could under- 
stand the inhabitants, though not so 
well as in Ireland, when I was sta- 
tioned there. 

It is to be hoped, Mr. Urban, that 
so very antient a language will not be 
lost, as it must ere long, unless a Celtic 
Professorship be established at each of 
the Scottish Universities. As it is not 
a written language, there can be no 
other eligible, or possible mode of pre- 
serving a knowledge of it: and in a 
century more even this cannot be done; 
as probably no person will be found 
qualified to fill such a station. It is 
trusted, that our liberal men in power 
will have recourse to this only expe- 
dient of continuing the knowledge of 
a language from which so many others 
are derived. The expense, ——_ 
with the benefit, would be as nothing. 

en 


Wh 
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When I was at the University of 
Edinburgh, I found that the Hebrew 
language was regularly taughé there: 
and I have lately understood with 
much surprise, that at our English 
Universities, lectures only, on this lan- 

nage, are given. After leaving Col- 
ege, the Clergymen of our Church 
acquire their knowledge of a language, 
to them the most important of any— 
in the best manner they can by pri- 
vate instruction. Foreigners are as- 
tonished at finding such an obvious 
want, amounting to a positive defect, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, otherwise 
so renowned for every other depart- 
ment of instruction and knowledge. 

Yours, &c. Joun Macpona.p. 

—_—- 

Mr. Ursay, July 2. 

] TAKE a sensible delight in travel- 
ling into different counties near 

the time of harvest, and surveying the 
face of the country, adorned with a 
sort of gaiety and smile, and overspread 
with waving crops of varied com- 
plexion and appearance. As I am a 
follower of nature, I take greater plea- 
sure in the silent contemplation of these 
objects, than in the noise, flutter, and 
artificial glare of great towns and cities, 
and can safely say, that I am never less 
alone than when I am thus engaged 
without company. My entertainment 
becomes quite an act of religion, and I 
discern with admiration and gratitude, 
the Creative Power, exerting itself in 
every blade of grass, and multiplication 
of grain, for the benefit of mankind. 
I see the effect of the curse on the 
round, which, without labour, brings 
orth nothing that is useful; and of 
the blessing too, conveyed in that voice, 
be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it. As a lover of 
my country, I consider these things as 
the inexhaustible source of its strength 
and riches; and when I read of our 
exports to all other countries, I call to 
mind the fertility of that island which 
fed the Romans, and enabled them to 
be masters of the world, and begin to 
think I live in the granary of Europe. 
I compare the present state of this spot 
with other places, and with itself, when 
uncultivated by the arts of civilization 
= commerce, and a with 
bushes, » ignorance, and super- 
stition ; hm like the patriot of old, 
who rejoiced that he was born a man, 
a Greek and an Athenian, bless myself 
that | am a native of Britain, in its 
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fall age of freedom, plenty, religion, 


and literature. 

I am so full of this subject, from a 
late ramble, that you will allow me to 
throw together, in the form of an Es- 
say, a few loose thoughts on the busi- 
ness of Agriculture, which, for anti- 
quity, has no rival. It began with 
our world, and was the employment of 
its first inhabitant, who was to get his 
bread in the sweat of his brow: 

When Adam dug and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

The second parent of our species en- 
tered upon the renovation of it, with 
an act of husbandry and planting. His 
descendants, the greatest princes, and 
the wisest states, have ever made these 
the objects of their inquiries, studies, 
and injunctions: they practised it 
themselves, and made it a principal 
point of their politics to omad the im- 
provement and punish the neglect of 
them. Mogo, a noble Carthaginian, 
wrote 28 volumes on the subject ; and 
Athens idolized those who instructed 
them in the methods of cultivating the 
ground ; and the Eleusinian, the great- 
est of their mysteries, were a piece of 
grateful devotion to the person who in- 
troduced tillage and corn into their 
country: and Socrates, a man of the 
reatest discernment in the affairs of 
ife, declared, that he was much de- 
ceived, if there could be found out, for 
an ingenious man, a more pleasing or 
more useful employment. 

It is no wonder that Agriculture has 
been the point of attention, the busi- 
ness and amusement of the world, in 
every age and part of it, since it forces 
itselfupon us, on account of its neces- 
sity, in a of the Divine ap- 
pointment. Other arts and employ- 
ments may serve for the embellishments 
of human life, but this is requisite for 
the support of it. The justice of the 
ofiended Creator was seen in the sen- 
tence of labour pronounced on his sin- 
ful creatures; and his wisdom and good- 
ness shone out in the perpetual execu- 
tion of it, by so constituting the earth, 
that, without such labour, the bulk 
of mankind should not continue their 
existence, or enjoy the conveniencies 
of it. This was not then the passionate 
curse, but the skill of the Governor of 
the world, unattainable by human le- 
gislators, to make his laws execute 
themselves; and even the few who 
ay an exemption from this general 
aw of their nature, feel the conse- 

quences 
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quences of their mistake, by the ex- 
change of true and equable pleasure for 
false and imaginary, by the decay of 
strength and spirits; impairing their 
fortunes, and oe aring their poste- 
rity; and, after all, by submitting to 
the greater disgust and fatigue of idle- 
ness. 

For the all-wise and benevolent Ar- 
chitect has so constituted the frame of 
things, that duty and interest go hand 
in hand; labour and pleasure succeed 
each other like day and night; and 
what He has made necessary, He has 
made delightful. As hunger, thirst, and 
weariness, are the infirmities of our 
nature, eating, drinking, and rest, which 
are the removal of them, are accompa- 
nied with theif proper gratifications ; 
and as the cultivation of the earth was 
to be the laborious employment of the 
— part of mankind, so more satis- 
action and amusement were to attend 
it, than is to be found in any other 
way of life. The labours of the coun- 
try are accompanied with that vigour 
and flow of spirits, which alone make 
life a blessing to the possessor; and 
the products of it are what our consti- 
tutions are formed to like best; what 
is most agreeable to our taste, delightful 
to our eyes, and feasts our imagination. 
The inhabitant of the field enjoys a 
happiness, which his indolent landlord 
is too often a stranger to; his meals are 
more grateful, his life more innocent, 
and Fis sleep less disturbed. Men 
may imprison themselves in large in- 
closures of brick or stone; may hurry 
from place to place, and from one 
amusement to another; but happiness 
seems to have fixed her seat in rural 
scenes. Hither, people of business 
and whim come as often as they can, 
and when they are unable, import as 
many of them as they can into their 
own dwellings; for Nature will be lis- 
tened to, or punish us for our want of 
attention to her gifts; expellus, furca 
licet, usque recurret. Hither, also, 
fancy strolls to gather up the most 
agreeable images of things: the assem- 
bh » the splendidly-lighted room, the 
equipage, the dress, do not please the 
mind of man, in any degree equal to 
the verdant lawn, the waving field, the 
gliding stream, the enamelled meadow, 
the fragant grove, the melodious birds, 
the sportive cattle, the open sky, and 
starry heavens: and the ladies must 
excuse my want of taste or manners, 
in thinking, that the neat, tucked-up, 


nimble lass, is a more pleasing figure 
than a Duchess, in the most gaudy and 
expensive dress ; and that an industri- 
ous house-wife, who has made ten 
thousand cheeses, and brought up half 
a score of lusty children, is more amia- 
ble in the eye of unprejudiced reason, 
than the finest lady who has made two 
millions of insipid and unmeaning vi- 
sits, and propagated chit-chat from one 
end of the town to the other. 

The labours of the country-life will 
rise in our esteem, if, besides their 
agreeableness to our nature and frame, 
we consider them as the fruitful source 
of all the wealth of a nation, and pro- 
ductive of all that is necessary to the 
being and well-being of mankind. 
Trade and commerce, which are es- 
teemed the two great fountains of na- 
tional wealth, cannot have a place, but 
on the foundation of this original and 
natural employment. Trade and com- 
merce are nothing else but the manu- 
facture and exchange of the produce 
of the earth. The oe must grow be- 
fore it can be worked up into cloth ; 
the trees must flourish on which the 
natural spinster with his thread is fed, 
before the loom can display its ari; 
and the herbage must nourish the 
flocks whose wool is to cover and 
warm us. The true riches of every 
state is, not the extent of its domain, 
but the due cultivation of it; and to 
suppose gold and silver to be such, ar- 
gues an utter ignorance of the nature 
of the thing. A nation may be the 
sole proprietor of all the gold and silver 
in Peru and Mexico, and yet, by neg- 
lecting to cultivate its lands, and the 
trade arising therefrom, acquire only 
the bare advantage of being the carriers 
of Europe, and depend upon others 
for the necessaries of life. The old 
farmer in the fable well understood 
this, who, on his death-bed, told his 
sons of a treasure hid somewhere in his 
grounds, which would, sooner or later, 
turn up under the plough, if they 
would be indefatigable in employing 
it. The hope of this imaginary booty 
led to such a culture of the land, as 
made them find above ground the trea- 
sure which they vainly sought for be- 
neath it. The whole wealth of the 


first ages of the world consisted in the 
produce of the ground, and the - 
turage of cattle upon it; and in token 
of this, the first money that was coined, 
bore the impression of these real bless- 
ings of life. Isaac’s blessing and en- 
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dowment of his son, was the dew of 


heaven, the fatness of the earth, and 
plenty of corn and wine. Job was the 

eatest of all the men of the East, for 
fis substance was 7000 sheep, 3000 ca- 
mels, and 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 
she-asses, and a very great household. 
Pharoah no sooner got possession of all 
the corn, than he became master of 
the money of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the properties and persons 
of all his subjects.—The best way to 
discern the true nature of all imaginary 
wealth, such as gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, is to try if one can eat 
or drink them, or make convenient 
cloathing of them. A Phrygian Prince, 
who was so rich that he was able to 
maintain the many millions which fol- 
lowed Xerxes into Greece, but under 
such a deplorable misapprehension of 
the true wealth as to wear out his 
subjects in digging for these rich mi- 
nerals, to the neglect of husbandry 
and the desolation of his provinces, on 
his return from the army, was euter- 
tained by his wife with the most ex- 

uisite dainties of every sort, made to 
the life out of solid gold and silver, 
which could neither Sor his hunger, 
nor quench his thirst. It is said, that 
he had sense enough to recover from 
his mistake, and applied himself from 
that time to the true interest of his 
country. 

Agriculture not only furnishes wealth 
to a nation, but hands also, able and 
willing to defend it; and is, perhaps, 
the best nursery for good soldiers in 
the world. Other arts and employ- 
ments of life, a few only excepted, 
naturally tend to debase the courage 
and impair the strength of those who 
follow them; but the labours of the 
country brace the nerves, give health 
to the complexion, strength to the si- 
news, vigour to the constitution, inure 
to weather and fatigue, and keep the 
vital spark glowing, by continual exer- 
cise. Such men propagate a numerous 
and hardy race, who ple the state, 
enrich it with their a and de- 
fend it with‘their strength. The na- 
ture of their business trains them to as- 
siduity and watchfulness ; inspires them 
with an eagerness to maintain what 
they have made their property by the 
sweat of their brows. Egypt was the 
most fruitful and best cultivated coun- 
try in the world, and, in consequence, 
its military atchievements make the 
first figure in history. The most heroic 
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generals and dictators among the Ro- 
mans were fetched from the plough : 
they learned first to subdue the stub- 
born earth, and that made their swords 
fall so heavy on the necks of their 
enemies. 

A country-life, which thus qualifies 
men for necessary defence, naturall 
introduces a disposition averse to civil 
discord and offensive war. The occa- 
sion having ceased, their swords easily 
become plough-shares, and their spears 
pruniag-hodle. They have gained a 
property in the state, and therefore 
wish its safety; and are no enemies to 
government, while they enjoy protec- 
tion and security from it. They have 
learned the method of acquiring legal 
possessions, and are therefore not prone 
to rapine and invasion. They hav: 
something to lose, and of course avoid 
the danger and mischiefs of quarrel and 
distarbance. On the contrary, the in- 
habitants of the little uncultivated states 
of Afric (and it appears to be the same 
in all other similar places) are conti- 
nually fighting and squabbling: stran- 
gers to the arts of civil life, and the 
sweets of possessions increased by ho- 
nest labour, they acquire a ferocity of 
manners, like the wild beasts they pur- 
sue; they invade, plunder, butcher, and 
enslave one another; are injurious, 
because they are idle; fearless, because 
poor; uneasy for want of necessaries, 
and therefore rapacious and cruel. 

It may be thought declamation to 
suggest, that Agriculture is perhaps the 
parent of all those sciences, arts, and 
employments, which have since car- 
ried their heads so far above her. The 
methods of numbering and measuring ; 
mathematics, and that branch of them, 
geometry, are said to owe their origin 
to Egypt, where it was necessary, by 
their means, to preserve the bounda- 
daries of their lands, annually over- 
flowed by the Nile, which threw down 
and obliterated all distinctions of pro- 
perty. Attention to the respective sea- 
sons of husbandry, produced that ob- 
servation and skill in the adjustment and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
constitute the science of Astronomy. 
The first iron used was, most likely, 
hammered for the use of the fields ; and 
the first music, petheps, sounded at 
rural festivities. Mechanics and navi- 

tion took their rise from the various 
inventions of lifting, conveying, and 
transporting ‘the fruits of the earth from 
place to place. 

But 
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But Agriculture rises still higher in 
our estimation, and reads continual 
lectures, not only in speculative, but 
ractical philosophy; it leads to mora- 
F » and every social virtue, and en- 
forces a due regard to and dependence 
on the Supreme Being, in which con- 
sists the essence of Religion. Socrates 
sends us to the earth, which yields re- 
turns proportioned to the labour be- 
stowed on it; and this is a lesson on 
justice to the faithful beast, which is 
fed by the ground, and helps man in 
his task of manure and cultivation ; 
him he teaches gratitude; and to the 
mutual good offices in the various em- 
loyments of the year, that men may 
instructed in the use which they may 
render to society, when we confide in 
and assist each other. A greater than 
Socrates has directed us to the ant, to 
acquire diligence and wisdom; and a 
ter still, commissions the ox, who 
noweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib, to lead us to the consi- 
deration of that Being, who feeds and 
governs us. The influence of uncer- 
tain seasons, the | ope shower, the 
parching draught, the ratling hail, the 
pestilential vapour, the reviving dew, 
the blasting lightning, the canker- 
worm, and the caterpillar, conspire to 
raise a reverential awe of Him, who 
kills with the breath of his displeasure, 
an acknowledgment, trust and adora- 
tion of the great Proprietor of all things ; 
who crowneth the year with his good- 
ness, and whose clouds drop fatness; 
who poureth down the former and the 
latter rain in its season; who (accord- 
ing to that most exalted image in the 
noble simplicity of the words of sacred 
poetry) openeth his hand, and filleth 

all things living with plenteousness. 
AN AGRICULTURIST. 


Mr. Ursan, July 3. 

Be lately at Kingston-upon- 

Hull, I was induced to examine 
the Church of the Holy Trinity (called 
also the High Church) at that place. 
It is a stately and well-proportioned 
structure, and a fine specimen of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the 
beginning of the 14th century; has a 
nave, transept, and chancel, doorways 
at the West front, and at the North 
and South ends of the transept: the 
windows very neat, with ramified 
tracery, like the West one at York, 
but less elaborate; the clerestorial ones 
small ; the buttresses plain, terminating 


Holy Trinity Church, 


(July, 


in niches at top; the walls finished b 

a plain parapet, except the East end, 
which has an open battlement. En- 
tering through a porch by the South 
door of the transept, on the right, is a 
niche canopied; on a plain altar or 
base, a recumbent female figure in the 
costume of the 15th century, head un- 
covered, resting on cussions tasselled, 
the hands folded over the breast, round 
the waist a girdle of rose work; this 
figure was accidentally discovered last 
summer, when repairing the Church, 
the niche having been walled up and 
hid from view at some remote period; 
for what purpose does not appear. 
The nave is pewed and fitted up for 
worship, the pillars are plain, massy, 
and well-proportioned. ‘Those of the 
choir are remarkably slender and lofty ; 
the groined vaulting neat, but sadly 
defaced, by having the compartments 
filled with paintings in imitation of 
Italian panels; around this part of the 
Church (which is never used unless 
when the communion is administered) 
are the ancient carved stalls in good 
preservation. The eastern window of 
the North aile has the following shields 
in stained glass: five fusels in fess, and 
a lion rampant, quarterly, Percy :— 
England and France, quarterly :—and, 
three ducal coronets in pale :—these 
are the only remains of stained glass in 
the Church, the greater part having 
been destroyed in the civil war. A 
niche in the South wall, near the 
Vestry door, has two recumbent bronze 
effigies (lately repaired) of a Merchant 
and his lady, dressed in the Elizabe- 
than style; also many flat monu- 
mental slabs of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, in memory of merchants 
belonging to the place, with inscrip- 
tions and effigies inlet into the stone, 
some with brasses of the same age. 
A seat on the left of the Vestry door, 
has a rude carving of St. George and 
the Dragon ; also some ancient carved 
screen-work, separating the choir from 
the transept ; over the altar a painting 
of the Last Supper. 

A fine tower rises from the middle 
of the Church to the height of 147 
feet; it has two tiers or stories of win- 
dows above the roof of the transept, 
the heads of the lower story are adorn- 
ed with flat pointed arches, while 
those of the upper one are equilateral, 
the heads of both filled with tracery ; 
this is worthy of observation, as a no- 
tion has been entertained by some an- 

tiquaries, 


Kingston-upon- Hull. 
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tiquaries, that the flat pointed arch 
was not introduced till a later period 
than the zra of the erection of this 
Church (1320), and not until the 
high-pointed arch had fallen intodisuse. 
The angles of the tower, and the 
space betwixt the windows, are adorn- 
ed with flat buttresses, and the whole 
finished by an embattled parapet: and 
eight pinnacles. jewese, 


Mr. Ursan, 


HE ready admission which your 
pages have always affo to 
every subject connected with the Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture, as well as the 
General ‘Topography of the Kingdom, 
induces me to accompany the annexed 
view of the Parish Church of Yeovil, 
co. Somerset, with a few brief parti- 
culars illustrative of its present condi- 
tion, trusting that the correctness of 
its external delineation may be allowed 
in some degree to compensate for the 
deficiency of my description. 

The Church of Yeovil (see Plate I.) 
is a substantial and handsome fabric of 
that order, which is usually denomi- 
nated the lighter Gothic, and partakes 
of those features generally characteristic 
of the larger sacred edifices erected 
within this county by Henry the Se- 
venth, in gratitude for the zeal evinced 
hy its inhabitants, in support of the 
fortunes of his family during the civil 
contests of the preceding reigns. 

The Tower is a plain structure, 
ninety feet in height, surmounted with 
a stone balustrade, and contains a 
clock with eight large bells, the tone 
of which is considered to be inferior 
to none of the same dimensions. 

The interior of the Church is di- 
vided into a nave, a large chancel, 
North and South ailes, and transept ; 
the whole length of the building is 
146 feet, its breadth 50 feet, and the 
length of the transept 80 feet. From 
the size and form, as well as the num- 
ber of its windows, an uniform air of 
lightness pervades the interior, which 
hasbeen in no degree impaired by the 
recent erection of four spacious gal- 
leries in a style corresponding with the 
general appearance of the Church, and 
affording a great accession of accom- 
modation for a very increasing popula- 
tion. The altar-piece, which is highly 
decorated, and equally in unison with 
the other parts of the building, is (to 

Gent. Mac. July, 1824. 
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vote the words of the Historian of 
Somerset) ‘‘ very handsome, being 
formed into a rich portico, supported 
on each side by four handsome fluted 
pillars with Corinthian capitals, and a 
rich entablature. This portico is di- 
vided into square compartments, with 
cherubs and roses gilt, and decorated 
with a transparent glory encircled with 
clouds.” 

Under the- floor of the altar is a 
pane crypt, formerly used as a vestry, 

ut now rarely noticed, the door-way 
leading to which is of the Gothic 
order, and more ornamented than any 
other belonging to the Church. 

On the South side of the Commu- 
nion-table is a piscina, and within its 
rails, on the opposite side, are two well- 
mp senraee othic niches, which 

ave recently been opened to view by 
the removal of a cupboard-door, origi- 
nally placed there for the purpose of 
utility rather than of ornament. 

The Monuments -in this Church 
are not numerous, nor particularly 
worthy of notice: amongst the prin- 
cipal are two in the North transept 
(which is enclosed as a pew, and be- 
longs to Wyndham Harbin, Esq. of 
Newton House, within this parish) 
erected to the memory of different 
members of that ancient and respect- 
able family. One of them, which is 
of grey and white marble, is described 
at length by Collinson; and of the 
other, it may suffice in this brief me- 
moir to say, that it is in commemora- 
tion of Wyndham Harbin, esq. who 
died Feb. 26, 1740; and his son Swayne 
Harbin (ob. Feb. 8, 1781); also of 
Barbara Harbin the widow of the lat- 
ter, who died June 18, 1809, xt. 80; 
with two of their sons, William (ob. 
Oct, 22, 1823, xt. 61), and Robert, 
who died March 12, 1808, xt. 48. 

Over the Door-way leading to the 
present Vestry-room, is a mural monu- 
ment of white marble, to the Rev. John 
Phillips, formerly Vicar of this town, 
the inscription on which is given in 
Collinson’s History; adjoining to which 
is a black mural tablet for Elizabeth 
Clarke (ob. 1714). 

Immediately opposite to the latter is 
a mural monument thus inscribed : 

*¢ This monument was erected by Mr. 
Newman of Barwick, in the year 1790, to 
the beloved memory of John Newman and 
Mary Newman, his father and mother, 
Mary his sister, and William his brother. 

They 
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They were natives of this town, died, and 
were buried here.” 

In the South transept is a marble 
monument, bearing an inscription to 
the memory of Mr. William Down, 
and other members of his family; near 
to which is another mural monument 
thus inscribed : 

*< In a vault underneath lies buried the 
body of Edward Boucher, only son of Ed- 
ward. Bouzher and Frances his wife. He 
died the 13th day of Nov. 1724, in the 35th 
year of his age. Also Edward Boucher, 
senior. He died May the 2d, 1725, aged 
70 years. Also, Frances Boucher, wife of 
the above said Edward, givers of the can- 
dlestick* ; she died July 25, 1741, aged 83.” 

On the top of this monument is 
placed a marble bust, and it is sup- 
ported by two cherubims: in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood are two other 
memorials of the same family. 

Affixed to the two centre pillars of 
the Church are tablets to the memory 
of Mary Seward (ob. 1775), and Am- 
brose Seward (ob. 1779), ‘‘ lineally 
descended from Samuel Seward, D. D. 
Vicar of this Church in the year of 
our Lord 1648,” and also of Anne 
Seward (ob. 1788). The other is a re- 
cord of ‘* Edward Burton of this town, 
and Elizabeth his wife. She died Aug. 
2, 1766, aged 51. He died Jan. 20, 
1777, aged 54.” 

in the North aisle is a monumental 
inscription for the Rev. F.C. Parsons, 
** 14 years Vicar of this town,” (ob. 
1798, zt. 67,) and Jane Parsons his 
widow, who died in 1822, aged 82. 

Under the Western Gallery, within 
one of the pews, and nearly concealed 
from public observation, is the follow- 
ing record of another Vicar, furnished 
by him in his own life-time, and in- 
scribed on a black mural tablet. 

** Martinus Strong, A. M.E. W. P. et 
Hujus Parochiz, ae per Annos Vicarius, 

S. E. 


Una cum Uxore et tribus Filiis 
Lapives hos Sepulchr. vivus posuit, 
Mortis sine metu memor: 

Obiit 12™° die Nov>is 1720, ztat. suze 59™°, 
Abi, Lector, et disce Mori. 

Filius etiam 4s et Filia H.S.S.” 





* The candlestick is a handsome brass 
candelabrum of two branches, surmounted 
with a dove bearing an olive branch in its 
mouth. I¢ is suspended from the ceiling in 
the centre of the Church, and is thus in- 
scribed: ‘* The gift of Mr. Edward Bou- 
cher, Tobacconist, 1724. Richard Ren- 
nells fecit. Bristol. 
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There are also affixed to the walls 
memorials of the families of Shorland, 
Wellington, and Shew, aud many are 
to be found engraven in the path- 
- within the Charch. 

n the Church-yard are several 
tombs of the principal as well as of 
other inhabitants, but, in consequence 
of its being uniaclosed, and a general 
thoroughfare, they are much defaced 
and dilapidated. 

Only two brasses are to be seen 
within this extensive building, pro- 
bably from the irregularity with which 
the pews are constructed (their tenure 
being freehold, and the property of 
them being vested in individuals with- 
out any reference to their local resi- 
dence), others may have — obser- 
vation, from being concealed under 
the different floors. Both of these 
brasses are in the path of the Chancel. 
One representing a man and his wife, 
in plain long dresses, with hands up- 
lifted in the attitude of prayer, above 
their heads two shields, and under 
their feet the following inscription : 


** Of yor charite pray for the soules of 
Gyles Penne, Gentilman, and Isabell his 
wyf, which Gyles decessed the ...... day of 
wenden in the yere of our Lord God 15.. 
and the seid Isabell decessed the 12th day 
of December, the yere of our Lord God, 
1519; on whose soules Jh’u have mercy. 
Amen.” 


And a copy of the inscription en- 
graved on the other, which I found 
considerable difficulty in deciphering ; 
but it is faithfully given, and, although 
the lines are very urtiequal in point of 
composition, they deserve perhaps to 
be rescued from total oblivion. 


** Here vnder lieth buried the body of 
Joha Lavor the elder, who dyed the 5th day 
of the moncth called Avgvst, anno D. M. 
1662,” 


*¢ All you that doe bemoane the end 
Of this just man, my words attend, 
This law on him was then impos’d, 
When he was first in body clos’d. 
(From uncontroll’d and kingly minde) 
That earth to earth should be resign’d: 
Nor wist his lott above; All soe 

That come from earth to earth doe goe. 
The greatest, best, and strongest must 
Dissolve at length to shapeless dust, 
And even here the common fate 
Admitts not of a divors rate, 

For who by proper markes can say 
That’s noble, this plebeian clay ; 

Ev'n Cesar’s bones have n t to boast 


On bones alike o’the vulgar hoast ; 


Hence 
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Hence stauneh your tears, and still your cry, 
Since ’tis enacted—all must dye. 


In grav'd bye George Genge.” 


The Font, which is hexagonal, has 
nothing to boast of either in point of 
workmanship, or great apparent anti- 
quity. 

A handsome and massive brass 
Reading-desk, which stands on a sub- 
stantial pillar of the same material, 
supported by four claws terminating in 
four lions couchant, is placed at the 
bottom of the nave of the Church. 
From this, it is apprehended, the lessons 
were formerly accustomed to be read, 
and on either side of the desk is a rude 
representation (now nearly effaced) of 
the upper half of a priest in the atti- 
tude of prayer, ona large label, whereon 
are two barbarous Latin lines in old 
English characters. 

The Pulpit, which was removed 
from its former site on the erection of 
the four galleries, to which I have be- 
fore adverted, is now placed nearly in 
the centre of the Church; it is in no 
respect remarkable. These galleries 
run from East to West, and are inter- 
sected nearly mid-way, in order that 
the view from the North and South 
transepts may not be impeded, and 
that the general outline of the interior 
may not be injured. On each of those 
more immediately adjoining the wes- 
tern end of the Church, is the follow- 
ing inscription: 

«* The back-range of sittings in this gal- 
lery are appropriated for the sole use of the 
poor of thas parish, under the direction of 
the Minister and Churchwardens for the 
time being. Henry Penney, George Mayo, 
Churchwardens. 1818.” 


In front of the Galleries, commenc- 
ing from the easternend of the Church, 
is this inscription. 

“« The whole of the sittings in this gal- 
lery are free for the sole use of the poor of 
this parish, and have been obtained partly 
by the aid of the Society for the Promotion 
of Building and Enlargement of Churches 
and Chapels, and partly by the surplus aris- 
ing from the sale of the pews in the adjoin- 
ing galleries lately erected. George Well- 
lington, John wards, Churchwardens, 
ste.” 


The Society, in making a grant of 
money for any pu of this sort, re- 
— that it shall inscribed within 
the building; and with reference to 
the surplus, it may be observed, that 


(so anxious were the parishioners to 
secure accommodation in a Church 
where the precepts inculcated by the 
minister are admirably illustrated by 
his practice) it amounted to a sum 
which occasioned them to seek com- 
paratively little aid from the Society. 
The building, which appears in the 
view annexed to the western end of 
the Tower, is a Charity-school, of 
which the Rev. Thomas Tomkins is 
the present master, under the appoint- 
ment of the Feoflees. In a deed, 
dated 12th March, 1708, it is thus de- 
scribed: ** All that late Chapel covered 
with lead situate within the Church- 
yard of the parish Church of Yeovil.” 
Tohold certain Feoffees therein named, 
** Upon trust to and for the only pro- 
per use of the parishioners of the parish 
of Yeovil aforesaid, for a School-house 
to educate children, or such other cha- 
ritable uses as to the said parishioners 
shouldseem meet.” The living, “ with 
the Chapel of Preston * annexed,” is a 
vicarage in the deanery of Marston. 
John Philips, Esq. of Montacute- 
house is the Patron. The Rev. Robert 
Philips is the present Vicar. 
fours, &c. Ursanti Amicus. 


Mr. Ursan, July 15. 

ie impart information, and to de- 

tect errors connected with lite- 
rary subjects, is one of the chief objects 
of your valuable Miscellany, and I 
therefore trust the following commu- 
nication will be acceptable. 

My attention has accidentally been 
directed to a MS poem in the Har- 
leian Collection of the British Ma- 
seum, marked No. 2393, intitled in 
the Catalogue, “‘ A Poem, historical, 
political, and moral, imperfect at the 
end, as wanting all after the 352d 
stanza. Its main subject is the unfor- 
tunate reign of King Edward II. 
whose ghost is introduced as relating 
his actions and disasters. It is written 
to Queen Elizabeth, as plainly ap- 
pears in several places, particularly by 





* Preston is distant about a mile from 
Yeovil. The Church is a plain structure, 
and does nut deserve any particular notice. 
There is also within the parish of Yeovil 
the sinecure of Pitney, which is in alternate 
presentation of Wyndham Harbin, and 
George Bragge Prowse, Esqrs. The Rev. 
John Harbin is the present incumbent. 
Tradition of no very remote date points out 
the spot on which its Chapel formerly stood. 

these 
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these stanzas, 9, 242, and 305, where 
she is nawed.” ‘Then follows a copy 
of the first stanza. 2. “ The same 

m revised and corrected by many 
alterations, additions, and omissions ; 
being now fitted up for the perusal of 
King James I. as may appear by the 
stanzas 6, 259, 260, 326, &c.; and in 
tthe whole consists of 581 stanzas, as 
does another copie-of it in this noble 
library now inscribed, 40 DD. 8. 
The author at the end calls himself 
Infortunio, and perhaps might have 
been Mr. Edmund Spenser, who is 
said to have lived long and died in 
very low circumstances.’’ The first 
stanza of the revised copy is then 
given. 

The name of Spenser, and the great 
beauty of the stanzas quoted in the 
catalogue, induced me to examine the 
poem with some attention, and the re- 
sult impressed me with so high an 
opinion of its merit, that I resolved on 
transcribing it for publication, if on 
inquiry I found it had not already 
been printed; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion decided, that if the second copy 
was corrected by the author, it could 
not have been written by Spenser, 
who is generally considered to have 
died in 1598, about five years before 
James ascended the throne. 

Previous, however, to making the 
necessary application for permission to 
copy the poem, [ turned to the other 
copy in the Harleian Collection, now 
marked No. 558, and which is de- 
scribed as ‘* A book ia 4to. written 
(for the most part) by the hand of Mr. 
Ralfe Starkey; being a large poem ; 
wherein the author figures the appear- 
ance of the ghost of King Edw. iT. re- 
lating the transactions of his unfortu- 
nate life and reigne. The Poem con- 
sists of 581 stanzas, and the style is 
like that of Mr. Ednuund Spenser.” 

That a copy should be in the hand 
of Starkie, did not surprise me, for I 
was aware that that indefatigable anti- 
quary was in the habit of transcribing 
any thing curious which fell in his 
way *; nor was it until I found the 
following article in Ritson’s valuable 
** Bibliographia Poetica,” that the 
most distant idea presented itself that 
Starkie was the author. 

*¢ Starkey (or Starkie), Ralph, the Che- 
shire antiquary, under the uame of Infor- 





* Vide numerous articles in his auto- 


gvaph in the British Museum. 
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tunio, wrote a poem in seven-line stanzas, 
upon the misfortunes of Edward II. origi- 
nally intended for Queen Elizabeth, but 
altered and fitted up for the perusal of her 
successor: both copys are extant in the 
Harleian Library (No. 2393); the first 
(imperfect) beginning ‘ Where should a 
wasted spirit spent in woe,’ the other, ‘ I 
sing thy sad disasters, fatal King.’ He was 
iiveing in 1619." P. 352. 

Finding the poem thus positively at- 
tributed to Starkie, I turned of course 
to Mr. Ormerod’s admirable History of 
Cheshire, where it appeared, that on 
the authority of Dr. Gower, he is said 
to have written the Poem in question. 
An immediate reference to Gower’s 
“‘ Sketch of the Materials for a new 
History of Cheshire,” became neces- 
sary, and under his account of Starkie 
he thus speaks of the subject: 

«* Whether you remark it, however, or 
not, as I have mentioned our Antiquary in 
two of his superior characters, permit me to 
speak of him in his third: and to give you 
a single stanza from his historical, political, 
and moral poem, addressed to his mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth. The principal subject is 
the melancholy reign of Edward the Second, 
whose ghost is supposed to recount his 
several misfortunes in 581 stanzas. ‘ Wh 
should a wasted spirit spent in woe,’ &c. i 
have given you this specimen divested of its 
antiquated spelling. And 1 must not con- 
ceal from you, for the honour of our Anti- 
quary, that this m has, in one instance, 
been attributed to the great Spenser. It is 
mentioned with a perhaps; but it is most 
untruly conjectural. The poem is in Mr. 
Starkie’s own hand writing; it has never 
been even surmised as Spenser’s by the 
several writers of his life; and a copy of it is 
now existing with a variety of alterations 
and additions, to move the compassion of 
James the First. ‘The author styles himself 
Infortunio, as being the unfortunate Ralph 
Starkie that in 1619 had unhappily incurred 
the displeasure of this jealous Monarch, who 
ascended the throne of England at least four 
years after the death of Edmund Spenser, 
which happened about 1588.” P. 35, 36. 


Dr. Gower's ingenuity in endea- 
vouring to prove Starkie was justified 
in using the expression ‘* Infortunio,” 
from the persecution of James the 
First, cannot fail, Mr. Urban, to amuse 
your readers, when they learn that 
there is but one solitary instance on re- 
cord of the Government having ever in- 
terfered with him, and that the instance 
alluded to cannot possibly be construed 
into a proof that he ‘had incurred the 
displeasure” of James. ‘The occasion 
in question was an order of the 7 

Council, 
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Council, dated 10th August, 1619, for 
the seizure of the official papers late 
belonging to Secretary Davison, and 
then in the possession of Starkie * ; 
and in the report of the execution of 
the warrant, it is stated that a consi- 
derable quantity were found, and that 
Starkie asserted he received them from 
Mr. W. Dancombet. How it is pos- 
sible that this occurrence could be con- 
sidered sufficiently important and cruel 
to cause a man ever evens to write 
himself “‘ Infortunio,” I will not at- 
tempt to explain ; it affords, however, 
another instance of the eagerness with 
which zeal will lay hold of any fact to 
support a favourite opinion. ~ 

Ir. Ormerod was manifestly misled 
by Gower, and his own time has been 
much more advantageously occupied 
than in the investigation of this sub- 
ject. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, my conclusion (and which 
was supported by the opinion of two 
of the most distinguished poetical anti- 
quaries of the day, who treated my in- 
quiries with an urbanity and attention 
which I amproud to acknowledge) was, 
that the Poem had never been edited, 
and that it possessed ample merit to 
justify its publication. Whilst tran- 
scribing it for that purpose, I became 
fully confirmed in my belief that 
Starkie was not the author, from some 
internal evidence in the copy in his 
manuscript, and I consequently was 
at a loss to whom to attribute it. Af- 
ter copying nearly half the poem, I 
was | to = by Sir Penal Hu. 
bert on the same subject, and on look- 
ing at it, I had the satisfaction to find 
that it was the identical poem which 
had been the object of my attention, 
and of thus proving that the eminent 
writers whom I have cited have been 
in complete error in attributing “‘ the 


* Printed in the History of Cheshire, 
vol. ii. p. 103. 

t+ Katherine Duncombe, Secretary Da- 
vison’s 2d daughter, administered to her fa- 
ther's effects; and the Mr. W. Duncombe, 
mentioned by Starkie, was probably her 
husband, which accounts for the papers get- 


ting into Duncombe’s possession. Vide 
Nicolas’ “« Life of Davison,” p. 212. Can 
either of your readers refer me to any pedi- 
gree of Duncombe, in which such a match 
is cited? Numerous extensive pedigrees of 
the Duncombe family have been looked to 
without success, No pedigree of Davison, 
it is believed, is extant, nor can the de- 
scendants be traced of either of the Secre- 
tary’s four sons, Francis the Poet, Chris- 
topher, William, and Walter. 
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Bays” to Starkie, who must conse- 
quently return to his proper situation 
in the estimation of his admirers— 
that of a zealous copyist and industrious 
collector. 

To this account I beg to add some 
particulars about the Poem, which al- 
though I believe tolerably well known, 
by no means possesses so high a repu- 
tation as it deserves. 

It was published by L. Chapman, 
in 1629, with the author's initials of 
** Sir F. H. knight,” and was dedicated 
to his brother Richard Hubert. The 
dedication is signed ‘* Fra. Hubert,” 
and from it we Jearn that a surrepti- 
tious copyt having been smart 4 
printed, he had been induced to publis 
a correct one; of which he says, 

** But I that gave it light, finding the 
weakuess thereof, was fully resolved to keepe 
it still at home under mine owne wing, and 
not to let it see the sunne, when lve (after 
twenty yeares conceelment) when I thought 
the unfortunate babe (like to its father) 
even dead to the world, I saw the false and 
uncomely picture of my poore child (taken 
by a most unskilfull hand) offered to the 
publicke sight and censure of every judi- 
cious eye, and (though that could not) yet 
truly I did blush for it to see it so nakedly, 
so unworthily, so mangled, thrust into the 
world, that I scarce knew it, and was ashamed 
to owne it,” &c. 

Of the period when it was first writ- 
ten, he gives us this information : 

*¢ This innocent child, not of my body but 
of my brain, is surely of full age, for it was 
conceived and born in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, but grew to more maturitie in King 
James’.” 

This long suppression of a Poem, 
equal in merit to most productions of 
the period, written ina bold independent 
manner, and containing pointed allu- 
sions, which could not fail of render- 
ing it extremely popular, I attributed 
to the freedom with which Kings and 
favourites, and matters of state were 
treated, and my conjecture was proved 
to have been just, from the Stationer’s 
Ad¢resse of Sir Francis Hubert's poem, 
** Egypt's favorite,” published in 1631, 
signed with the initials of the pub- 
lisher of the History of Edward the 
Second. In that address Chapman 
states, that Sir Francis Hubert was 





~ In the Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica, a 
copy of this poem is mentioned as published 
in 1628 by Roger Michell, which was 
probably the surreptitious edition; and in 
the same work, the edition of 1629 is no- 
ticed, but in both places the author is erro- 
neously called Richard Hubert. 

then 
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then dead, and that he was the author 
of the Historie of Edward the Second, 
which m ‘“* being by supreamest 
authoritie forlidden to be printed, was 
for a long time charily kept as a jewel 
in his secret cabinet, or rather (amongst 
divers other workes of his, excellently 
well composed) as a chiefe ornament 
of his owne private librarie, till at 
length some sacrilegious hand (pardon 
mee if | so tearme it) stole this wedge 
of gold, and for gaine, without allow- 
ance of authoritie, or knowledge of the 
author, brought it to the presse, but 
so much drosse was mixt therewith, 
and such false errors escaped the cor- 
rection, that it had almost quite lost 
its first purity. To remedie this, the 
author was induced to use me as an 
instrument to print the same as it was 
criginally* composed, the which, 
with his assistance, I effected; but 
the sale thereof was so hindered by 
the former impression of the false 
copie, that the true one found little or 
no successe.” 

The printed poem contains 664 
stanzas besides ‘* The Author’s noli 
peccare,” whilst the MS copy in 
Starkie’s hand, and the perfect transcript 
in Harl. MSS. 2393, consists only of 
581. The first five stanzas are printed 
in italics, and form a sort of introduc- 
tion; but in the two MS copies just 
mentioned they are omitted, though 
they form the commencement of the 
imperfect MS copy. There is, how- 
ever, some variation between the first 
stanza in that transcript, and that 
printed in the edition of 1629. The 
printed copy has it, 

*¢ Rebellious thoughts, why doe you tumult 
sa? [troubled brest ? 

And strive to breake from forth my 
Is *t not enough that I my selfe doe know 

moving causes of mine owne unrest ; 
Is’t not enough to know myselfe distrest ? 
Oh no: surcharged hearts must needs com- 


plaine, [paine.” 
Some ease it is (though small) to tell our 
and that in the manuscript, 
** Whie should a wasted spirit spent in woe 
Discloze the woundes receyv'd within his 
brest, 
Is’t not ynongh that Fortune proves his foe, 








* Not certainly as it was originally com- 
posed, for numerous variations are to be found 
between it and the first copy in Harl. MSS. 
2393, and which has convincing evidence of 
being in the author’s autograph. Chapman 
oust mean as written by the author, to dis- 
tinguish it from the surreptitious copy. 
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In whose sad frownes is foullded his un-rest; 
Is’t not ynowgh to knowe himselfe distrest ; 
Oh noe! surc harts must needs 
complain, [payn.” 
Some eaz it is, though small, to tell our 
About the year 1720 this poem was 
re-printed. 
_ Of Sir Francis Hubert but little 
is known; from the title-page of 
“ Egypt's Favourite,” it appears he 
was one of the Six Clerks of the Court 
of Chancery; and on a future occa- 
sion I may possibly trouble you with 
some accountof an author, who, though 
of little estimation, is in my humble 
judgment entitled toa very conspicuous 
niche in the temple of poetic fame. 
Yours, &c. Ciionas. 


—@— 


Account or tue Sanpwicn Istaxpst. 
Ske important group, which has 

of late years strongly attracted the 
attention of the civilized world, consists 
of eleven islands lying between 18 and 
22 degrees north latitude, and 150 and 
160 degrees west longitude. They are 
called by the natives Owhyhee, Mowee, 
Ranai, Morotoi, Tahoorowa, W oahoo, 
Atoohi, Neeheeheow, Oreehoua, Mo- 
rotinne, and Tahoora. The last two 
are uninhabited. The population of 
the others is estimated at 400,000 souls, 
of which number Owhyhee alone is 
supposed to contain 150,000, being 
eighty-five miles in length, upwards of 
seventy broad, and nearly three hun- 
dred in circumference. 

The inhabitants are undoubtedly of 
the same race with those of the 
islands south of the equator; but in 
their persons, language, customs, and 
manners, approach nearer to the New 
Zealanders, than to their less distant 
neighbours either of the Friendly, So- 
ciety, or Marquesas Islands. 

The women are subject to many re- 
strictions. They are not allowed to 
attend the morai or temple on taboo 
days, nor at such times to go out in a 
canoe. They are never permitted to 
eat with the men unless when at sea, 
and then not out of the same dish. 
Delicacies, such as pork, turtle, shark, 
cocoa-nuts, bananas or plantains, are 
also forbidden. Dog’s Kesh and fish 


+ This account is compiled from Shoberl’s 
Description of the South Sea Islands, in 2 
vols. ; being a continuation of Ackermann’s 
«¢ World in Miniature.” Of this interesting 
Work we have before given our warmest 
commendations. 
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used to be the only kinds of food which 
they might lawfully eat; but since the 
iwtroduction into the islands of sheep 
and goats, which are not tabooed, the 
females have less reason to complain of 
their diet. Notwithstanding the rigour 
of these prohibitions, the women very 
seldom scruple to infringe them, when 
it can be done in secret. They fre- 
quently swim off to ships at night dur- 
ing the taboo, and indulge their appe- 
tites with the forbidden delicacies. 
Campbell relates that he once saw the 
queen transgressing in this particular, 
and that he was strictly enjoined to se- 
crecy, as she declared it was as much 
as her life was worth, should the cir- 
cumstance become known. The ex- 
treme severity exercised in these re- 
spects is confirmed by the statement of 

otzebue, who, while lying in the 
harbour of Hanarvora, saw the body of 
a young female which was found float- 
ing upon the water, and learned that 
this poor creature, having in a state of 
intoxication entered the men’s eating- 
house, was instantly strangled, and her 
corpse thrown into the sea. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Is- 
lands are composed of four great classes, 
exactly corresponding with those into 
which the natives of the Friendly 
Islands are divided. The land belongs 
to the king, under whom it is held by 
the crees, or chiefs, as hereditary but 
inalienable fiefs. Distinguished chiefs 
are placed as governors over different 
islands and territories, but the king 
receives tribute from the whole land. 
The common people are the dependants 
of some chiet. fer whom they culti- 
vate the ground or work at other em- 
ployments, and by whom they are 
supported in old age. They are not, 
however, slaves, or attached to the 
soil, but at liberty to change masters 
whenever they think proper. 

The principal duties of the executive 

wer are entrusted to the priests. It 
is by them that the laws are enforced, 
and the revenues of the king collected. 
Superstition is the most powerful en- 
gine for effecting these purposes, ac- 
tual punishments being rare. During 
Campbell's residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, he knew but one instance of 
capital punishment, which was inflict- 
ed on a man who had violated the 
sanctity of the morai. Having drunk 
to intoxication, he quitted the sacred 
edifice during taboo time, and entered 
the house of a woman; but was im- 
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mediately seized and carried back to 
the morai, where his eyes were put 
out. Having been left two days in 
this state, he was then demaiel, and 
aed exposed before the principal 
idol. 

The mode of detecting robbery or 
theft affords a strong instance of the 

wer of superstition over their minds. 
The party who has sustained the loss 
repairs to a priest, to whom he presents 
a pig, and states the case. The priest 
rubs together two pieces of green wood 
till a kind of powder resembling snuff 
is produced by the friction. This pow- 
der is so hot, that, on being placed in 
dry grass and blown se it takes fire; 
with this a large pile of wood is kindled, 
and allowed to burn a certain time. He 
then takes three foofooce nuts, and 
having broken the shells, throws one 
of the kernels into the fire, at the 
same time saying a prayer; and while 
the nut is crackling in the fire, he re- 

eats the words: ‘* Kill the fellow !” 
The like ceremonies are repeated with 
each of the nuts, should the thief fail 
to appear before they are consumed. 
This, however, but rarely happens. 
The culprit generally makes his appear- 
ance with the stolen property, which 
is restored to the owner, and the of- 
fence is punished by a fine of four pigs. 
He is A dismissed with a caution 
not to commit the same crime in future 
upon pain of a more severe penalty. 
The pigs are taken to the morai, where 
they are offered as sacrifices, and after- 
wards consumed by the priests. 

Should it happen that the unfortu- 
nate criminal does not appear during 
the awful ceremony, his fate is inevi- 
table ; no gift can avert the effect of 
the prayer or appease the anger of the 
Etooah, or . The circumstance is 
reported to the king, and lamation 
ote that a cormin atten | has been 
robbed, and that the guilty s 
have been prayed to death. So firm is 
their belief in the power of these 
prayers, that the culprit pines away, 
refuses sustenance, and at last falisa 
victim to his own credulity. 

Their principal god, to whom they 
attribute the creation of the world, is 
called Etooak; and they have seven or 
eight subordinate deities, whose images 
are in the morai, and to whom offer- 
- likewise made. 

hey have a tradition of a general 

deluge. According to their account, 

the sea once overflowed the — 
eart 
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earth excepting the mountain called 
Mouna Kaa in Owhyhee, and swept 
away all the inhabitants but one pair, 
who saved themselves on that moun- 
tain and were the progenitors of the 
present race of mankind. According 
to this hypothesis, we Europeans are 
the descendants of Sandwich Islanders! 

Their morais or places of worship 
consist of ove large house or temple, 
with some smaller ones round it, con- 
taining the images of their inferior 
gods. The tabooed or consecrated 
precincts are marked by four square 

sts placed about thirty or forty yards 

rom the edifice. Across one end of 
the inside of the principal house there 
is a screen or curtain of white cloth, 
behind which is placed the image of 
Etooah. On the outside are ranged 
several hideously ugly wooden idols, 
the mouths of which are stuck full of 
dog’s teeth. 

In the Sandwich Islands, according 
to Campbell, the bodies of the dead 
are always disposed of secretly, and he 
never could learn where they were in- 
terred. Thequeen, he tells us, preserved 
the bones of her father carefully wrapt 
up in a piece of cloth. When she 
slept in her own house they were 


placed by her side: and in her absence 
they were laid on a feather-bed which 
she had received from the captain of 
a ship, and which was used for that 


purpose only. When Campbell asked 
the reason of this custom, she replied: 
** It was because she loved her father 
so dearly.” Mariner also saw these 
bones, and on enquiry found that this 
was not a custom with the queen only, 
but a common practice. among these 
Islanders. 

Their instruments of war are spears, 
daggers, clubs, and slings, and for de- 
fensive armour they wear strong mats 
which are not easily penetrated by 
such weapons as theirs. The daggers 
are made of heavy, black wood, re- 
sembling ebony ; | from one to 
two feet long, with a string passing 
through the handle for the purpose of 
suspending the weapon from the arm. 
Some of these may be called double 
daggers, bein sharp at each end, and 
having a handle in the middle to strike 
different ways. It is not improbable, 
however, that all these weapons will 
soon be superseded by the use of fire- 
arms: for so early as the year 1810 
king ‘Tammeamea had a regular guard 
of about fifty men who did duty about 
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his residence. Taey were armed with 
muskets and bayonets, but had no uni- 
form: their cartridge-boxes, made by 
native workmen, were of wood, round- 
ed to the shape of the body, and cover- 
ed with hide. In exercising, rapidity 
and not precision seemed to be their 
chief object. : 

The Sandwich Islands were among 
the discoveries of our great navigator, 
Captain Cook, who named them after 
his noble patron, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who then presided at the board 
of Admiralty. Here too, in Owhyhee, 
his useful career was prematurely ter- 
minated in a manner and under cir- 
cumstances with which none of our 
readers can, we presume, be unac- 
quainted. It is not so well known 
that the people of these islands, though 
they actually took away his life, have 
ows and still continue to pay the 

ighest honours to his memory, esteem- 
ing him as one sent by the gods to 
civilize them, and to whom they are 
indebted for the most important bless- 
ings they enjoy. They have still in 
their possession the greatest part of his 
bones, which they hold sacred: they 
are deposited in a house consecrated 
to a god, and are annually carried in 
“eemcigon to many other consecrated 
rouses, where the priest thanks the 
gods for having sent to them so great a 
man. 

Such at least is the account given to 
Mr. Mariner at Woahoo by Harebottle, 
an Englishman, many years resident 
in these islands, who added by way of 
explanation, that the natives delivered 
up very few of the — bones, 
but coheed those of some of his 
men who fell on that melancholy occa- 
sion. From natives themselves the 
same voyager learned, that they had 
no idea that Captain Cook could be 
killed, for they considered him as a 
supernatural being, and were astonish- 
ed when they saw him fall. The 
man who struck the fatal blow was a 
carpenter, who, living a considerable 
distance up the country, was not even 
acquainted with the person of the ex- 
traordinary being, whose death was 
deeply deplored by the king and prin- 
cipal chiefs. The flesh of the illus- 
trious victim was shared out to different 
= and afterwards burned, and the 

ones were disposed of in the manner 
related above. 

The narrative of Captain Cook's 
third voyage introduced to us a youn 

chief, 
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chief, whose ambition, seconded by 
his politie encouragement of European 
settlers, had raised him at the time of 
Vancouver’s visit in 1794 to the sove- 
reignty of Owhyhee. With a view 

robably to confirm and consolidate 
fis newly-acquired authority by secur- 
ing a powerful ally, Tammeamea, in 
an assembly of his principal chiefs on 
board Vancouver's ship, the Discovery, 
made a formal cession of the island to 
the King of Great Britain, with the 
understanding that no interference 
should take place in the religion, go- 
vernment, and domestic economy of 
the natives. He now began to direct 
his attention towards the creation of a 
naval force, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting his plans against the other 
islands, which were at this time fo- 
verned by independent chiefs. e 
purchased fire-arms and ships of the 
English and Americans, built smaller 
vessels himself, and subdued the islands 
of Mowee, Morotoi, and Woahoo, in 
the latter of which he afterwards fixed _ 
his residence. The chief of Atooee 
voluntarily submitted, and in short the 
whole groupe of the Sandwich Islands 
was reduced under his authority. 

Tammeamea expired in the island of 
Owhyhee in March 1819. Aware of 
the approach of death, he summoned 
around him the chiefs of the different 
islands, and exhorted them to hold 
sacred his useful institutions, ‘*‘ for 
which,” said he, “* we are indebted to 
the white men who have come hither 
to reside among us.” He enjoined 
them most particularly to respect these 
strangers, to hold their property invio- 
late, and to continue to them the rights 
and privileges which he had conferred. 
He appointed his son Rio-Rio, his 
successor, and left about half a million 
of dollars, chiefly accumulated by traf- 
fic with Europeans, besides quoks and 
armed merchant-vessels to a like 
amount. 

Near the temple or morai in Kara- 
kakooa Bay, Owhyhee, is an edifice 
beneath which are interred the remains 
of Tammeamea, whose name is never 
pronounced by his people but with 
the greatest veneration. It is a build- 
ing thirty feet square, solidly con- 
structed of canes, the corners project- 
ing a little. The door is of wood, 
fonr feet and a half high, and fastened 
bya large padlock. Two stakes placed 
crosswise at the eutrance show that 
« Gent. Mac. July, 1824. 
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the place is tabooed, and that all access 
is consequently prohibited. 

The predecessor of ‘Tammeamea in 
Owhyhee was considered so sacred, 
that he was not allowed to be seen by 
day ; he shewed himself only in the 
night; and if any person accidentally 
saw him by day-light he was imme- 
diately put to death. 

From the reports of the Missionary 
Society, it appears, that in consequence 
of the accounts successively brought to 
the Sandwich Islands of the chan 
»roduced at Otaheite and the neigh- 
me isles, the chiefs of Owhyhee, 
Woahoo and Atooi renounced their 
idols in the year 1819, and committed 
them with every vestige of idolatry to 
the flames. Soon after this event, 
missionaries from the United States of 
North America arrived at Woahoo. 
From the same source we learn also 
that a deputation lately sent by the 
Missionary Society to the South Sea 
were induced to accept the offer of a 
free passage from Huaheine to the 
Sandwich Islands, made to them in 
February 1822, by Captain Kent, of 
His Majesty's cutter Mermaid, and 
took with them a missionary and two 
native teachers, with the intention of 
leaving them at the Marquesas on their 
return. 

The real errand of Captain Kent 
was to deliver to Tammeamea, the late 
king of the Sandwich Islands, a 
schooner, presented to him by his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, as a token of acknow- 
ledgment for the uniform attention 
paid by him to English vessels touch- 
ing at any of his Islands for refresh- 
ments. 

To this account we subjoin the fol- 
lowing particulars relative to the pre- 
sent state of the Sandwich Islands, 
given on the authority of an American 
captain, named Gardner, who likewise 
visited them in 1822 :— 

The Sandwich Islands begin to have 
a considerable traffic, and the natives 
are making rapid strides in civilization. 
For wal years past they have been 


visited by so many English and Ame- 


ricans, that they are gradually adopting 
their manners, and relinquishing their 
own. The bow and the spear are no 
longer to be seen ; the harsh war sound 
of the Triton’s horn has ceased to be 
heard, as have also the screams of the 
victim destined to the slaughter. Ido- 
Jatry is at an end: the bells of the 

churches 
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churches alone break the silence of 
the sabbath, and the mild beams of 
Christianity have already begun to : ad 
rate on these children of nature. Se- 
veral Missionaries from the United 
States reside among them: they have 
founded a school where many of the 
youth receive instruction in reading, 
writing, drawing, &c. which, together 
with the religio@s exhortations at 
church, contribute daily to exalt and 
refine the moral character of these 
simple people. 

he natives already possess ten ships, 
built and equipped in the European 
fashion, rone  ¥ which is under 120 
tons burden, besides a great number of 
schooners and sloops employed in the 
conveyance of sandal-wood and provi- 
sions from one island to another. 
Most of them are manned by natives, 
who make excellent sailors. While 
Captain Gardner was at Woahoo, one 
of their vessels manned entirely by na- 
tives, but commanded by a white man, 
returned from a voyage to Kamtschatka. 


—o— 


Description or a SPANISH BULL 
Feast *. 

Extracted from the original MS. of a 
** Tour through Spain and Portugal 
in 1760, by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Earl of Strathmore, and T. Pitt, 
esq.” 

N the 15th of July, we arrived at 

the English Ambassador’s bal- 
cony in the Plaga Mayor, about half- 
past three in the afternoon, and were 
at once struck with the chearfullest 
and gayest sight imaginable. The 
square, which is pretty large, was so 
thronged with people, all the balco- 
nies ornamented with different colour- 
ed silks, and crowded from top to bot- 
tom of the houses and avenues of the 
square, built up into balconies, anda 
sort of sloping scaffolding built round 
for the common people, elevated above 
the ground or pit, if I may so call it, 
about eight or nine feet, with openings 
in proper places and wooden doors. 

Soon after came in the four coaches of 

the four Cavalieros of a very antique 

and singular make, with glasses at the 





* Our readers may be — by com- 


paring this Description with two other Ac- 
counts of Spanish Bull-fights, in vol. xc111. 
part i.; one by the Earl of Rochford, in 
1764, p. 387; and the other by a modern 
traveller, in 1820, p, 299. 
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ends, and open at the sides; the Ca- 
valieros were placed at the doors, 
from whence they bowed to the peo- 
ple and the hokeuntae as they past 
round, and were accompanied in heir 
coaches by their sponsors, the Dukes of 
Ossuna, ony Arcos, and Medina 
Celi. Before the Royal Family came 
iu, the company of halbardiers, fol- 
lowed by about seven or eight of the 
King’s coaches in great state, preced- 
ed his Carrosse de Respect, which 
was extremely rich with red and gold 
ornaments, and beautiful painted pan- 
nels. Then a coach with some of the 
-- officers, who ge always imme- 
iately before the King, and then 

came the King and Queen in a ve 
sumptuous coach of blue, with all the 
ornaments of massive silver, and the 
crown on the top; the horses’ trap- 
pings were likewise silver, with large 
white plumes. The King was follow- 
ed by the coaches of the Prince of As- 
turias, the two Infantas, and his bro- 
ther Duke Lewis, with their attend- 
ants. The King and Queen were 
placed opposite to us ina gilt balcony 
with a canopy and curtains of scarlet 
and gold, the Queen on that occasion 
taking the right hand. On the right 
hand of the King’s balcony were the 
rest of the Royal Family, and on the 
left the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber in a row, all drest in a very fine 
uniform of blue and red, richly embroi- 
dered with gold. The halberdiers 
then marched through the crowd di- 
rectly from the King’s balcony, which 
was in the centre on one side of the 
square, and forming themselves into 
two lines fronting different ways, in- 
stantly cleared the stage of the crowd, 
who retired into the scaffolding erected 
for them round the square. The hal- 
berdiers then formed themselves into 
a line before the scaffold under the 
King’s balcony. Then appeared two 
companies of boys dressed in a uni- 
form with caps, and red taffeta jackets, 
who, carrying buckets of water in their 
hands, watered the stage as they cross- 
ed over to the opposite side. This be- 
ing done, the six chief Alguazils of 
the tower mounted upon fine horses 
covered with trappings, and dressed in 
the old Spanish habit, black, with 
slashed sleeves, great white flowing 
wigs, and hats with plumes of different 
coloured feathers, advanced towards 
the King’s balcony, under which they 
were obliged to stav the whole time to 
receive 
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receive his orders, except when they 
were frightened away by the bulls, 
when they are obliged to ride for it, 
being absolutely defenceless. 

Having obtained the King’s per- 
mission for the Bull Feast, the troops 
belonging to the knights entered on 
the stage in four very large companies, 
dressed in liveries of Moorish habits of 
silk, richly and elegantly ornamented 
with lace and embroidery. These 
marched first to make their bow to 
the King’s balcony, and then in pro- 
cession round the square; and from 
the elegance, singularity, and variety 
of their uniforms, ae one of the 
most delightful scenes that can be 
conceived. After them came the four 
knights in the old Spanish dress, with 
plumes in their hats, and mounted on 
the most beautiful horses, each carry- 
ing in his hand a slender lance, and 
was attended by two men on foot, 
dressed in light silk of the colour of 
his livery, with a sort of cloak or man- 
tle of the same. These never forsake 
his side, and are indeed his principal 
defence. After the cavaliers had done 
their homage to the King, their com- 
panies retired, and there remained 
with them only, besides those who 
walked by their side, a few dressed in 
mantles in the same manner, who dis- 
persed themselves over the stage. The 
cavaliers then disposed themselves for 
the encounter, the first placing him- 
self opposite at some distance to the 
door of the place where the bulls are 
kept, and chon at some distance be- 
hind him, and so on. The King then 
making the signal for the doors to be 
opened, the bull appeared to the sound 
of martial music, and the loud accla- 
mations of the people; and seeing one 
of the attendants of the first cavalier 
spreading his cloak before him, aimed 
directly at it, but the man easily evaded 
him, and gave his master an opportu- 
nity of breaking his spear in the bull’s 
neck. In the same manner the bull 
was tempted to engage the other cava- 
lier, and always with the same success, 
till, having received the honourable 
wounds from their lances, he was en- 
countered by the other men on foot, 
who, after playing with him with an 


incredible agility as long as eg ! think 
H 


proper, easily put an end to him by 
thrusting a sword either into his neck 
or side, which brings him to the 
ground, and they then finish him at 
once by striking a dagger or the point 
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of their sword behind his horns into 
the spine, after which he is instantly 
hurried off by mules finely adorned and 
decked with trappings for the occasion. 
My apprehensions were at first prin- 
cipally be the men on foot; but I soon 
perceived they were in no kind of dan- 
ger. Their cloak is a certain security 
to them, as the bull always aims at 
it, and they can therefore easily evade 

the blow; besides, there are so man 
to assist each other, that they can al- 
ways lead the bull which way they 
please, and even in the worst case can 
easily preserve themselves by leaping 
into the scaffold, as they frequently 
did. The knights are in much more 
danger, their horses being too full of 
fire to be easily directed ; they cannot, 
therefore, so easily evade the aim, and 
are liable every moment to be over- 
thrown with their horses, if the at- 
tendants by their side did not assist 
them. Two beautiful horses were ne- 
vertheless gored, one of which was 
overthrown with his rider, but fortu- 
nately the man escaped any mischief 
from his fall. The courage of the 
horses is so great, that they ‘have been 
often known to advance towards the 
bull when their bowels are trailing 
upon the ground. After the knights 
had sufficiently tired themselves with 
their exploits, the King gave them 
leave to retire to repose themselves. 
We had then bulls let out, one at a 
time, from another door, of a more 
furious nature, These were encoun- 
tered entirely by the men on foot, who 
were so far from fearing their rage, 
that their whole business is to irritate 
them more by. throwing upon their 
necks and other parts little barbed 
darts ornamented with bunches of pa- 
per, like the Bacchanalian Thyrsi, 
some of which are filled with gun- 
powder, and explode as soon as they 
are fastened to the bull. Nothing can 
be imagined more tormenting than 
these darts, which stick about him and 
never lose their hold: but the courage 
and dexterity with which they are 
thrown, takes off the attention from 
the cruelty of it. Another method of 
diverting themselves with the fury of 
the bull is by dressing up goat-skins 
blown up with wind into figures, and 
placing them before him, which makes 
a very ridiculous part of the entertain- 
ment. Many of the bulls, however, 
would not attack them, and one of the 
most furious that did showed more _ 
than 
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than in encountering his most steady 
antagonist; so great is their apprehen- 
sion from an object that stands firm 
and seems not to be dismayed at their 
approach. There is likewise another 
larger kind of spear held by a man ob- 
liquely, with the end in the ground, 
and the point towards the door as the 
bull comes out, who never fails to run 
at it, with great danger to the man, as 
he is always overthrown, but greater 
to the bull, who commonly. receives 
the point in his head or neck, and 
with such force that we saw one spear 
broke short, that was much thicker 
than my arm. They also baited one 
bull with dogs, which showed as much 
courage and obstinate perseverance as 
any of that breed in England. 

The laws and other circumstances 
of these Bull Feasts I cannot pretend 
to explain; and I imagine others who 
have attempted it have taken it mostly 
on trust. The spectacle is certainly 
one of the finest in the world, whether 
it is considered merely as a coup dail, 
or as exertion of the bravery and infi- 
nite agility of the performers. The 
Spaniards are so devoted to it, that 
even the women pawn the last rag to 
see it; and we were assured that some 
of the balconies did not cost less than 
100 pistoles for that afternoon. No- 
thing can be imagined more crowded 
than the houses, even to the tops of 
the tiles; and dearly enough they paid 
for their pleasure, crowded together in 
the hottest sun, and with the most 
suffocating heat that can be endured. 
Nor do I much wonder at them, when 
I consider how much my own coun- 
try, which is certainly as humane as 
any nation, is bigoted to its customs 
of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c. I 
do not deny that it is a remnant of 
Moorish or perhaps Roman barbarity, 
and that it will not bear the specula- 
tions of the closet, or the compassion- 
ate feelings of a tender heart. But 
after all, we must not speculate too 
nicely, lest we should lose the hardi- 
ness of manhood in the softer senti- 
ments of philosophy. There is a cer- 
tain degree of ferocity requisite in our 
nature, and which as on ow one hand 
it should be restrained within proper 
bounds, that it may not degenerate into 
cruelty; so, on the other hand, we must 
not refine too much upon it, for fear 
of sinking into effeminacy. ‘This cus- 
tom is far from having cruelty for its 
object. Bravery and intrepidity, joined 
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with agility and skill, are what obtain 
the loudest acclamations from the peo- 
ple. It has all the good effects of chi- 
valry, in emulating the minds of the 
speculators to great and glorious ac- 
tions, without he horror that prevail- 
ed in former times, of distinguishing 
our bravery to the prejudice of our 
own species. It teaches to despise dan- 
ger, and that the surest way to over- 
come it is to look it calinly and sted- 
fastly in the face; to afford a faithful 
and generous assistance to those en- 
gaged within enterprises of difficulty ; 
and in short, though it may not be 
strictly consonant to the laws of hu- 
manity and good nature, it may yet be 
productive o ~~ and glorious effects, 
and is certainly the mark of qualities 
that do honour to any nation. 

This ceremony of the Bull Feast in 
the Placa Mayor is never exhibited but 
upon the greatest occasions, as the ac- 
cession or marriage of their Kings, and 
is attended with a very great expense, 
both to the King and the town. There 
is a theatre built on purpose, just with- 
in the town, where there are Bull 
Feasts every fortnight, and these to 
connoisseurs in the art are infinitely 
preferable to others, the bulls being 
more furious, and the danger greater 
to the cavaliers. I have since seen one 
here, and found little material differ- 
ence, except that the cavaliers, who 
rode better, and seemed more adroit, 
were not so closely attended by the 
men on foot, and sometimes used a 
long lance of straight tough wood, 
with a short point, hindered bya knob 
of twisted cord from entering deep into 
the wound. This they held tight to 
their side, passing under their armpit, 
and directed it with their hand. Thus 
they wait the bull’s approach, and 
have strength enough to keep him off 
when he runs upon it, though some- 
times he bears down both man and 
horse. This was one of the ordinary 
spectacles, and therefore attended with 
little of the pomp I had seen in the 
Plaga Mayor. The building is erected 
upon the antient plan, with rows of 
seats raised above the area for the com- 
mon people, and two rows of large 
balconies. It is not only admirably 
contrived for the purpose, but has a 
— striking appearance, from its size 
and regularity. One could not, how- 
ever, help observing ladies of the first 

uality en the balconies feasting 
their eyes with those bloody scenes. 

Among 
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Among the common people were num- 
bers of women with bilieen at their 
breasts. 

Mr. Ursan, July \4. 

URING a short visit which I 

lately made to Canterbury, I in- 
spected with renewed delight and ad- 
miration the beauties of its majestic 
Cathedral; beauties which can never 
fail to arrest the attention of the inqui- 
sitive stranger, and to arouse more 
than ordinary emotions in the mind 
of the architectural Antiquary. : 

I was happy to find that the repairs, 
restorations, and improvements, which 
are now taking place in that venerable 
edifice, are in the highest degree judi- 
cious, and reflect the greatest credit on 
the Dean and Chapter. To the taste 
of its venerable Archdeacon, the Hon. 
and Rev. Hugh Percy, the Antiquary 
and admirer of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is particularly indebted, as I un- 
derstand that he has taken a most ac- 
tive part in these long-wanted im- 
provements. 

I then stroiled into its cloisters, 
where I copied the following Inscrip- 
tions ; inscriptions which commemo- 
rate the deaths of persons with whom 
I was once dearly and intimately con- 
nected ;—of revered and lamented pa- 
rents; of one who was my early in- 
structor; and of others from whom I 
ever experienced the most kind and 
friendly attentions. 

«¢____. Hee olim meminisse juvabit.” 
They are as follow : 


1. On a mural tablet in the North 
walk, surmounted with the following 
arms: a fess, in a chief a lion passant. 
Crest, on a wreath, a demi bear. 


“In memory of the Rev. Francis Gre- 
gory, M.A. Vicar of Stone in the Isle of 
Oxney, and 54 years Minor Canon of this 
Cathedral. He was descended from a fa- 
mily long settled at Asfordby in the county 
of Leicester. In the zealous and conscien- 
tious discharge of every duty he displayed a 
mind stored with valuable knowledge, a so- 
lid judgment, an integrity of principle, a 
benevolence of heart, a modesty and forti- 
tude rarely united in the same person, and 
which, with a strong attachment to the Con- 
stitution in Church and State, rendered him 
highly and generally respected. This ex- 
cellent preacher and able divine died on the 
29th day of March, 1901, in the 80th year 
of his age. Tgnyopeirs.” 

Mr. Gregory was a native of Glou- 
cestershire, and received his academi- 
cal education at Christ Church, Ox- 
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ford, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of M. A. in 17..; but from some 
unaccountable error his degree has 
never been inserted-in ** the Catalogue 
of Oxford graduates.” In 1757, he 
was elected a Minor Canon of the 
Cathedral of Canterbury; in 17.. he 
was presented tothe Rectory of Brook ; 
and in 17.. to the Vicarage of Mil- 
ton, next Sittingbourne, which he re- 
signed, on being presented to the Rec- 
tories of St. George the Martyr and of 
St. Mary Magdalene, in the city of 
Canterbury, on the Lith of Dec. 1764. 
In 17.. he was licensed to the perpe- 
tual Curacy of Thanington; and in 
1777, on his resignation of his city 
rectories, to the Vicarage of Stone, in 
the Isle of Oxney. 

2. On a mural tablet, in the North 
walk, surmounted with the following 
arms :—Azure, three lozenges Or, im- 
paling, Or, on a chevron embattled 
Gules, between three lions’ paws erect, 
three crescents, Crest, a demi-lion 
rampant, holding in his paw an amu- 
let charged with a lozenge. 

‘* Near this place are deposited the re- 
mains of the Rev. Thomas Freeman, Rec- 
tor of St. Martin’s, and Vicar of St. Paul's, 
in the city of Canterbury, and 47 years one 
of the Minor Canons of this Cathedral, the 
duties of which station he fulfilled with the 
most conscientious and unremitted zeal, and 
died greatly respected and lamented, 20th 
of July, 1807, in the 81st year of his age. 
He married Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Harvey of Barfreston in this county, esq. by 
whom he had one son and three daughters. 
This tablet was erected in veneration of his 
virtues, and grateful remembrance of his 
paternal kindness, by his affectionate and 
only surviving child Margaretta Maria, the 
wife of Mr. John George Wood of London.” 

Mr. Freeman received his academi- 
cal education at New College, Oxford, 
where he proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. June 16, 1752. In 17.. he 
was elected a Priest Vicar of the Ca- 
thedral of Wells, which in 1760 he 
resigned, on his appointment to a Mi- 
nor Canonry in that of Canterbury *. 
In 17.. he was presented to the Vi. 
carage of River; and in 17.. to the 
Rectory of Old Romney, which he 
resigned on his presentation in 1788 
to the Rectory of St. Martin and Vi- 
carage of St. Paul, in the city of Can- 
terbury. 





* See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
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3. On a mural tablet, in the West 
walk :— 

*« Sacred to the memory of Samuel Por- 
ter, organist of this Cathedral for the space 
of nearly 47 years (and was scholar to Dr. 
Maurice Greene). He died Dec. 11, 1810, 
aged 77 years; also of Sarah his wife, who 
died Oct. 21, 1800, aged 66 years. And of 
Samuel their son, who died March 23, 1766, 
aged six months. .‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to 
keep us this day without sin.’”’ 

Mr. Porter was a native of Norwich, 
and in 1754 was elected organist of 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. He was 
the composer of several anthems and 
services, which were edited by sub- 
scription, after his decease, by his third 
son, under the following title, “‘ Ca- 
thedral Music in Score, composed by 
Mr. Samuel Porter, late Organist of 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. Pub- 
lished by W. I. Porter, M. A. Head 
Master of the College School, Wor- 
cester, and Chaplain to Lord Viscount 
Fitzwilliam.” In the title-page of 
this work is an engraved portrait of 
the venerable composer by Facius, 
which is a very striking likeness. 

4. On a mural tablet in the East 
walk, surmounted with the following 
crest: on a lion’s head erased Sable, a 
saltire Or. 

*«S.M. Rev. Christ’ri Naylor, M.A. e 
sex concionatoribus hujusce ecclesia, qui 
regie schole Cantuariensi per annos xxx 
summa cum dignitate preefuit. Obiit die xi’mo 
Aprilis, anno salutis Mpcccxv1; et ztatis 
suze LXxvil.” 

Mr. Naylor received his academical 
education at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded to the de- 

ree of B. A. in 1761, and to that of 
M.A. in 1771. In 1786 he was ap- 
inted Head Master of the King’s 
School in the Cathedral of Canterbury, 
and in 18.. one of the Six Preachers. 


5. On a mural tablet in the North 
walk, surmounted with the following 
arms and crest: Gules, two bends 
vairé, in a canton Or an anchor Sable; 
impaling, Azure, three spears erect. 
Crest, a bear’s head Sable, muzzled 
Gules, issuing from a mural crown. 
Motto, “‘ Anchora tutissima virtus.” 

** Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
James Ford, B.A. for forty-seven years a 
Minor Canon of this Cathedral, and Rector 
of St. George the Martyr, and of St. Mary 
Magdalene in this city, who departed this 
life the 5th of January, 1824, in the 74th 
year of his age; and of Dorothy his wife, 


the third daughter of William Spearman, of 
Durham, esq. who departed this life the 14th 
of December, 1819, in the 74th year of her 
age; also of Mrs. Mary S » who de- 
parted this life the 1st of March, 1811, in 
the 68th year of her age.” 

For a biographical notice of this 
highly-respected divine, see Part i.g1. 
“ non totus, raptus licet, Optime, nobis 
Eriperis, redit os placidum,moresque benigni, 
Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit imago.” 

Yours, &c. GIPPOVICENSIS. 


InpIA. 


Extracts from a Letter dated in Jan. 
1824, from an intelligent Officer in 
the Army stationed at Neemuch. 
Received per Minerva, July 7. 


 jpeoenees is now occupying general 
attention in India. A meeting has 
been held in the Town Hall at Cal- 
cutta, to consider proposals offered by 
Lieut. Johnson, R. N. for establishing 
steam packets between India and Eng- 
land by two routes ; first, by the Cape 
of Good Hope, and a shorter route via 
the Gulf of Persia, across the Desert 
to Cairo, and to re-embark at Constan- 
tinople. A premium to the extent of a 
lac of rupees (about 10,000/.) has been 
subscribed by the Indian public, civil, 
military, and commercial, to be given 
to the first adventurer who succeeds in 
making the voyage to and from India 
to Socteed, in a vessel of not less than 
200 tons burden ; and half of that sum 
for the performance of one half of the 
voyage. Lord Amherst, as Governor 
General in Council, has subscribed 
2000 rupees, one-fifth of the lac, and 
several of the houses of agency have 
subscribed 5000 each, and confidently 
expect that the scheme will eventually 
succeed. This will induce many per- 
sons, from the celerity of the voyage, 
to visit England, and return to their 
employments in the India service, and 
render essential service to commercial 
concerns by more frequent personal 
communications. 

Vaccination is proceeding in a regu- 
Jar course ; but as the virus is not com- 
municable during our hottest months, 
the disease is suspended until a reduc- 
tion of the temperature admits of its 
renewal, which is effected by preserv- 
ing the pustules. 

This observation may operate to 
great use in the practice in Englana, 
many of the ill successes of which 
have arisen from the want of due at- 

tention 
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tention to the ichor used in the sum- 
mer time, which loses its effect in very 
hot seasons, especially when conveyed 
upon a lancet; but if it be protected 
in a small bottle or phial, hermetically 
sealed, it will travel through the hot- 
test temperature, and in this mode it 
has been conveyed to and used with 
good effect in India. 

There seems to be less zeal in India 
than in other equally populous coun- 
tries in the exertions and attention of 
the medical practitioners to promote 
the extent of Vaccination; many per- 
form it gratuitously as a part of their 
duty, but if some regular ae 
were to be established by the Govern- 
ment, with a suitable remuneration, it 
would tend to secure the lives of the 
natives in the infantry regiments, and 
of those who are in constant employ- 
ment in the domestic offices of the 
Presidencies. The civil and military 
surgeons have all adopted this practice, 
and there are superintendants of this 
department, but their extension of it 
would be most satisfactorily shown by 
an annual return to England of the 
numbers, and the progress, and the 
results of the disease, to shew the in- 
crease of the benefit in Hindostan. 

The College at Calcutta is so pro- 
mising in its progress, and is so libe- 
rally supported by the Government and 
by all the most learned and well-in- 
formed men of the Presidency of Fort 
William, that no doubt is now enter- 
tained of its ultimate prosperity; the 
pupils are principally natives of family 
and of persons of general influence ; 
and it is conducted on such liberal and 
tolerant principles, that it will conci- 
liate the good opinion of all, and be 
most effectual in the removal of the 
greater part of the ignorant and super- 
stitious idolatries of the native popula- 
tion. Much time must of necessity be 
required to effect any thing like gene- 
ral or extensive amelioration; but it 
appears the only sure and rational plan 
for the final completion of this import- 
ant object. Our Correspondent had 
seen the letter of a native editor of a 
Calcutta newspaper, whose language 
and style were pure and correct, and 
its phraseology, though a little orien- 
tal and figurative, was unexceptionable 
in its grammatical accuracy. There 
are many natives who now write Eng- 
lish most fluently, and who read and 
even venture to give their opinions on 


English books. This must lead to a 
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more general taste for English litera- 
ture, and to a correction of the absur- 
dities of some of the Indian prejudices 
and doctrines, and must extend itself 
throughout this great Peninsula, and 
put an end to its shameful idolatries. 

The arrival of Bp. Heber has ex- 
cited general expectation from the 
learning of so celebrated a scholar and 
divine ; though from the immense ex- 
tent of his charge, he can scarcely 
ever visit the greater half of those do- 
minions, so as to effect any more than 
progressive benefits in his episcopal 
exertions; but much will be done by 
the orders which he will be enabled to 
issue, and to which his sanction will 
give authority. The general alphabet 
of all the Indian languages which was 
some time since =nludiben, and (we 
believe) in part made public, will, in 
his Lordship’s hands, probably extend 
the system of education, and enable 
the College to bring to light and to 
convert into an English dress many 
valuable MSS. which have hitherto 
remained unknown to Europe, and 
may be also of essential importance in 
deciphering many of those which are 
now deposited in the Museum at the 
India House: the professors of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta’ will pro- 
bably avail themselves of its informa- 
tion to raise from darkness new stores 
of Oriental literature. 

Thibet and the Jews of that district 
do not remain unobserved by modern 
inquirers; indeed every thing that 
takes its rise in any part of the East 
acquires daily new interest, which 
points our view to those nations which 
will probably become the scene of 
great and propitious deeds suited to 
the period to which we approach. 

There is a race of men named 
Boorahs, whose features and manners 
greatly resemble those of the Jews; 
their occupations equally so, as travel- 
ling merchants and pedlars, having 
no concern with either warlike or agri- 
cultural pursuits: they are entirely dis- 
tinct in religious matters from Mussel- 
men and Hindoos; they occupy a par- 
ticular district in the Deccan, and call 
their metropolitan city Boorampore, 
where they have built religious tem- 
ples, under the direction of a chief, 
whose office approaches very nearly to 
that of the Jewish Rabbi; but we know 
very little of their ceremonies. They 
are handsome men, of a fairer com- 
plexion than any natives of Southern 

India, 
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India, and there is a very striking si- 
milarity in the features of them all. 

The liberality of the British Public 

has accomplished the translation and 
printing of the whole Bible in Ben- 
galee, in the Sanscrit, the Hindee, the 
Orissa, the Mahratta, and the Chinese, 
—the publishing of the New Testa- 
ment, the Pentateuch, and the histori- 
cal books in the Seik,—the New Tes- 
tament, and the Pentateuch in the 
Konkuna, the Telinga, and the Push- 
too,—and the New Testament alone 
in the Gujuratee, the Asamese, and 
the Nepal. Copies of these versions 
will not fail to reach them, and ac- 
uire gradual circulation, and effect 
the great purposes, and without any 
other force than that of truth and in- 
struction, of ultimate conversion to 
Christianity. 

After mentioning with due respect 
the recent arrival of Lord Amherst, the 
new Governor of India, the writer con- 
tinues—We have been very quiet ge- 
nerally, with the exception of some 
partial disturbance on the Eastern 
frontier, where the Burmahs have 
been rather insolent, and a force has 
been sent to chastise them. Govern- 
ment has been increasing the military 
force on the Western frontier, and 
added considerably to their permanent 
public buildings, —all the hospitals, 
store rooms, halls of arms, &c. have 
been constructed of the most durable 
materials ; and a fortified square on a 
large scale has just received their sanc- 
tion, and is to be immediately com- 
menced at Neemuch, which is an im- 

rtant post of about 160 miles from 
fi How, where a similar one has just 
been finished. As no corps is allowed 
to remain longer than three years at 
any one station, these posts are con- 
tinually exchanging their inhabitants, 
and receiving improvements in arts 
and sciences. This part of India has 
been very healthy for the last two sea- 
sons; indeed Western India (which 
comprises Raj Pootunah, Malwa, and 
the ome and Joudpore States) is 

e 


remarkable: for its salubrity and ferti- 
lity. 
Temperature. In the beginning of 


Feb. 1823, Farenheit’s thermometer 
stood at 86°. This was only the com- 
mencement of our warm weather. I 
find on reference to my table, that it 
was on the 22d of Feb. as high as 99 
in the hottest part of the afternoon, 
and as low as 61 at daylight of the 


[July, 


same day! a variation of temperature 
for an European constitution of 38° of 
heat! I have on other days of the same 
month met with an equal difference, 
and the three first days of March, 6g 
to 101°,—72 to 103,—76 to 103°; in- 
deed the whole of that month (in tents 
recollect) averages not less than 100¢ at 
the hottest part of the afternoon, which 
in March is about 3 to 3§ p.m. May 
and June are very nearly equal in a 
house; but of course without tatties, 
which would have kept the thermo- 
meter below 85 or 86° in those two 
months,—it was at no period of the 
night below 80°. The only variation 
during the months of April, May, and 
June, is occasionally light clouds to- 
wards sun-set, with heavy squalls of 
wind,—and dust enough to darken 
the whole atmosphere; these are call- 
ed Doctors, from their purifying ef- 
fects ; occasionally a few large drops 
of rain succeed, after which we breathe 
more comfortably for a few hours: 
slight showers towards the end of June 
usher in the rains, and then we are as 
much deluged as we were previously 
gtilled,—though on the whole the 
rainy season in Upper and Western 
India is very pleasant. 

As the Head of this Government, 
the Marquis of Hastings was the most 
able man we have ever had, both as a 
statesman and a soldier; and his de- 
parture was most sincerely regretted by 
every one who knew his worth and 
talents. 

These communications cannot fail 
to afford satisfaction to your numerous 
readers, as they have done to your 
constant Correspondent, A. H 


Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, July 20. 
4 resume my remarks regarding 
the cause and eflects of the great 
Deluge—if will be obvious that the 
attraction appears to have been to the 
North of the earth, which is the course 
of the great comet of 1680, which that 
year, when in aphelion on the 7th of 
Now. at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, 
assed North of the earth’s orbit, at 
only 500,000 miles distance from the 
orbit; the earth being but 30 days 
removed from the nearest part the co- 
met passed. The Deluge must have 


been produced by some sudden cause 
of short endurance (though the action 
and re-actiun may have lasted for a 
great length of time); and when it is 
considered that the earth moves at the 

rate 
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rate of 68,000 miles in one hour, or in 
three. hours 24,000 miles more than 
the distance of the moon from the 
earth; and that the comet of 1680 
moved prodigiously faster; it will be 
obvious that not above a quarter of the 
earth’s northern circumference pro- 
bably felt the direct influence of the 
comet; the lakes, vallies, and all the 
overthrown forests, as well as all the 
fossil trees rest in the direction from 
South-west to North-east, the roots 
to the former, which shows that the 
rush of water has been from that di- 
rection. But the Asiatic mountains 
and vallies, including the Himala 
range, run from South-east to North- 
west, and the vast range which divides 
Russia from Siberia, rans North and 
South. From these circumstances, 
we rather judge that the attraction has 
been to the North-east of most of Eu- 
rope, and to the North-west of most 
of Asia; or due North of the range of 
mountains dividing Europe from Asia; 
and probably the fossil discoveries in 
Asia may, like those in Europe, show 
the course of the rush of the waters. 
The bed of the Caspian Sea likewise 
lies not far from the line of the boun- 
dary range of mountains between Eu- 
rope and Asia, and, like them, runs 
North and South; that the climate 
constantly serene, and congenial to 
animal life, as well as the soil, &e. of 
the antediluvial world, must have 
clearly conduced to longevity and a 
superior growth of all the animals and 
produced on its surface, must 
easily admitted ; and in that respect 
the accounts given in the holy writ- 
ings (which give plain facts easily un- 
derstood, without philosophical know- 
ledge,) are found .not only true, but 
probable ; juncta juvant. our de- 
scription the. attraction would be di- 
rect over the land inhabited by Noah, 
and the subject of Divine displeasure. 
Supposing the earth to have revolved 
as it now does on its axis before the 
flood, but without any inclination of 
the axis (which now amounts to above 
22 degrees off the perpendicular), it is 
evident that the days and nights would 
be each of twelve hours, and that the 
seasons would be all just similar in 


wegen. 

ow the first view of this subject 

may perhaps give such a medium tem- 

perature for the whole year as we ex- 

perience now in the month of Septem- 
Gent. Mac, July, 1824. 
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ber in Great Britain for that island ; 
but a little consideration will shew, 
that the climate must be much warmer 
under the circumstances stated. A 
great part of the cold of our present 
climate proceeds from three causes— 
ist, The excessive accumulation of 
thousands of square leagues of ice near 
the poles ;—2ndly, The long nights of 
winter, during which the earth is en- 
tirely turned from the solar rays ;— 
and, 3rdly, The constant disturbance 
of the atmosphere, which is in a state 
of perpetual commotion from the 
heavier condensed parts rushing into 
the parts rarified by partial heat. These 
three causes, as well as the oblique 
reception of the solar rays occasioned 
by our northern latitude, in a very great 
degree not only renders our present 
climate not serene, and very variable, 
but likewise they make it colder than 
it would otherwise be by at least (we 
have no doubt) 30 degrees of lati- 
tude ; for we know that a few thou- 
sands of feet in elevation make the 
climate entirely different ; and 60 feet 
of elevation is reckoned equal to one 
degree of latitude in refrigerating the 
air. We may quote Mont Blanc, &c. 
&c. as a proof of this theory, which, 
though situated in a climate fit for the 
richest productions of the vine, yet 
extends its cold and glaciers far into the 
most sheltered vallies, and yearly in- 
creases the advancing congelations 
around its base. When so trifling an 
apparent cause as a few thousand feet 
of elevation makes so vast an effect of 
cold, certainly the three causes above 
specified must most materially indeed 
conduce to the reign of cold in our 
islands. 

Before the Deluge we may therefore 
easily believe that the weather was 
serenely and invariably as warm as 
now in the northern parts of Africa, 
and probably with a soil and vegeta- 
tion far superior to the newly-formed 
surface of the present world, which is 
merely the ruin of a better and more 
agreeable expanse of fertile regions. 

The diluvial remains both of plants 
and of animals of tropical climates, 
found in our regions, and more lately 
in Yorkshire and Paviland, are at 
once accounted for on this obvious 
view of the truth—they have existed 
and been produced where their remains 
shew they flourished; and we can 
easily see the causes why they have 
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done so in a climate no longer fit for 
their production, and hardly, owing to 
our winters, fit for at all preserving 
their life for even a few years. Jn 
such a climate, and superior state of 
vegetation likewise, many animals, the 
mammoth, mastadonton, which were 
probably the produce of moderate but 
constant temperatures, and others, 
have no doubt flourished, though now 
extinct, from the destruction of the 
climates and natural vegetation which 
produced them: indeed, we are con- 
vinced, from the uncommon quantit 
of animal and vegetable remains whic 
every country presents in the strata ex- 
posed by the labours of men, or acci- 
dental rupture of the soil, that the old 
surface of the earth has abounded in 
animal and vegetable life to a degree of 
which we have now but a feeble con- 
ception. 

In the excavation of the Caledonian 
canal the remains of deer and other 
animals every where abounded. Mr. 
May, one of the engineers, made a 
section of the strata for 20 feet deep 
near Clachnahary: the last stratum 
was of rich vegetable earth (no donbt 
the ante-diluvial surface), which was 
full of the horns of deer, and mixed 
with the remains of the branches of 
trees, nuts, &c. ; and in dredging Loch 
Ness, many feet under the bottom, the 
remains of oaks, of a size not now to 
be found in the kingdom, were forced 
up; some of these above 24 feet in 
circumference: but such discoveries 
are made every where, and every day. 
The draining of lochs every where dis- 
eovers whole forests torn up by the 
roots, and all lying from West to East ; 
which shews a vast rush of water has 
taken effect in that direction. The 
very beds of coal indicate that they 
were formerly vast and conglomerated 
forests, which are more or less changed 
by time and the intensity of pressure, 
the waters having collected and lodged 
in particular districts, and covered ge- 
nerally with sand-stone the luxuriant 
growth of whole regions; the plants, 
such as immense ferns, &c. which are 
imprinted on the coal, shew the ante- 
diluvial state in which they grew. 
To this rush of waters we attribute the 
remains of elephants, &c. which are 
to be found congreated in the Val 
d'Arno, and many vallies opening to 
the sea, at their West entrances. The 
effects of intense pressure are, we be- 
lieve, but recently become the subjects 
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of philosophical inquiry, and we doubt 
not will be investigated to the deve- 
lopement of many things now but little 
known. In short, the more the effects 
of the Deluge are investigated, I am 
convinced, the more will the views [ 
have given (from first to last) be con- 
rat and the Mosaic writings found 
to answer to them ; or rather, 7 
the Scriptures. H. R. D. 


Mr. Ursan, July 20. 

AVING some friends in town 
from Norfolk, I thought I could 

not give them a greater treat than to 
shew them the monuments that had 
been raised to commemorate the acts 
of the heroes and great men who had 
done so much to serve their country 
during the last century ; in consequence 
of which, we walked together to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and at the expense 
of two-pence each were gratified with 
a sight of the inside the Church, and 
whatever we might meet with there. 
I need not tell you the effect the mo- 
numents of the Lords Rodney and 
Nelson had on their feelings ; the first 
of which gave the great blow to the 
French navy, in the war ending in 
1783; and the latter, who completed 
the great naval struggle between us 
and the united force of France and 
Spain, and, I may say, gave us the uni- 
versal command of the Ocean for years 
to come. The sight of those monu- 
ments led to the story of the several 
battles in which these herves had been 
engaged; in the last of which the re- 
nowned Nelson lost his life, the re- 
membrance of which drew forth the 
warmest encomiums and feelings of 
gratitude we were capable of express- 
ing to the memory of this great man, 
whose merits it was out of our power 
to extol as they deserved. We next 
passed on to three gigantic — 
and by the — underneath, disco- 
vered they were placed there to com- 
memorate Sir Seen Reynolds the 
Painter, Dr. Samuel Johnson the Poet, 
and Mr. John Howard the Philan- 
thropist. It is curious, Mr. Urban, 
the mistake these immense marbles 
led my friends into; for as the figures 
caught the eye before the writing ex- 
plaining for what theywere placed there, 
they supposed them the representa- 
tives of the pugilistic heroes that were 
departed, and wondered such persons 
were admitted into such comapny 
as Lord Cornwallis and General Aber- 
cromby, 
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cromby, &c.; but the inscriptions set 
all to rights: at the same time we 
could not help remarking on the sin- 
ularity of representing such men as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Howard, as three giants. 
Surely, Mr. Urban, these immense 
figures would have been more pro- 
rly placed against the monuments of 
Por owe or Lord Nelson, or any of 
the heroes in the Cathedral, as it may 
well be su ed that a small man, 
like Lord Nelson, never could have 
achieved the personal acts in battle he 
is said to have done; but to introduce 
such figures to represent men of peace- 
able pursuits, Johnson the Poet, Rey- 
nolds the Painter, and Howard the 
Philanthropist, is absurd. Surely the 
characters of Handel, Shakspeare, and 
Garrick, in Westminster Abbey, might 
have furnished a hint what the sort of 
representatives such men as these ought 
tohave. The first of which, I submit 
to you, should have been placed in a 
chair, studying, with his Dictionary 
near him; and the picture drawn by 
Sir Joshua of himself, in his President's 
wn, would have enabled an artist to 
oe represented him standing at his 
easel, painting ; but in respect of Mr. 
Howard, I think the present design 
would have done very well, if the artist 
had been content to have copied some- 
thing from nature, as Mr. Howard, 
instead of one of the Anakims, who 
troubled the earth 4000 years ago. 
These hints, Mr. Urban, I request 
ou to throw out to your readers; and 
Shee leave to recommend our coun- 
trymen, in these times of peace, and 
until we have some other heroes to 
commemorate, to place the figures of 
Sir Hugh Middleton and Mr. William 
Hogarth in some niches of the Cathe- 
dral. It would very much gratify the 
feelings of every good man, and man 
of genius, in the country. The first 
of these gentlemen, I need not tell 
you, has deserved more from his coun- 
trymen, and the City of London in 
particular, than all the heroes of anti- 
quity ; and the latter was, I may ven- 
ture to say, the greatest genius in his 
line of painting this or any other coun- 
try ever produced. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, West Sq. July 23. 
N turning over the pages of Livy, I 
lately mann a passage, which 
miay serve as a criterion, to determine 
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the true reading in Virgil, Eel. 2, 2, 
where some copies have Nec, quod 

eraret, habebat—others, Nec quid— 
the former reading patronised by Brunck 
and Wakefield—the latter, by the Dau- 
phin commentatorand ProfessorHeyne. 

The passage of Livy, above alluded 
to, is in Lib. 24,15: “ Pronuntiat 
Gracchus, esse nihil, guod de libertate 
sperarent, nisi,” &c. 

In this sentence, surely no good La- 
tinist could ever think of changing 
Quod to Quid: yet the sense and the 
construction are here precisely the same 
as in Virgil; “‘ Esse nihil,” in the one 
case, being equivalent to ‘‘ Nec habe- 
bat” (with Quidguam understuod) in 
the other; and Quod equally accord- 
ing with either; whether the reader 
choose to consider it as the accusative 
immediately depending on “ speraret” 
—** sperarent*'—or as a sort of adverb 
synonimous with ‘“ Cur” in this other 
passage of Livy, 25, 7: ‘* Decrevit 
senatus.... senatum nihil videre, cur 
respublica committenda sit,” &c. 

For my own part, I decidedly prefer 
the former construction, with a can- 
did acknowledgment of my utter ina- 
bility to elicit any satisfactory meaning 
from the indefinite Quid: and, since 
the qd of ancient manuscripts equally 
signifies Quid or Quod, | confess my 
surprise that the Quid should ever have 
obtained admission into Virgil's line, 
when Quod was so obvious. 

But, should it be asked, why, in 
editing the Virgil of the ‘* Regent's 
Pocket Classics,” I myself adopted the 
Quid, which I disapprove—my answer 
is, that, professing to copy Heyne’s 
text, and prefixing his name to the 
volume—I thought it incumbent on 
me to give the passage as he had deli- 
berately published it—I say, delibe- 
rately, because, in his VariousReadings, 
he notices both Quod and Quid, though 
without assigning any reason for his 
preference o the latter. 

I was going to add a remark on ano- 
ther passage of Livy, where the change 
of n to ri would materially improve 
the text: but, being, at the present 
moment, unable to find the passage in 
question, I reserve my intended re- 
mark for a future Number.—Mean- 
time, J am, &c. Joun Carey. 

Mr. Ursan, July 13. 
]* reply to the suggestions of R. 

in the last Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, p. 482, who wishes for the 
dis- 
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discontinuance of the custom of plac- 
ing evergreens in our Churches at 
Christmas, I beg to enter my protest 
against any such innovation. The 
custom is extremely antient; and whe- 
ther it be meant to commemorate the 
entrance of our Saviour into Jerusa- 
lem, when branches of trees were 
strewed before him, or whether the 
evergreen, as the emblem of that lively 
and never-dying faith which should 
mark the true Christian, is displayed 
at the period most interesting to the 
Church, the foundation stone of which 
was then laid, it is unquestionably a 
custom endeared to us from the earliest 
recollections of our infancy, and which 
has from that period been associated 
with all those holy and pious ideas pe- 
culiarly excited by the approach of 
Christmas. 

1 believe that, in general, the 

evergreens used for this purpose are 
rovided in a regular manner, and 
rom acknowledged sources; and have 
no reason to think, that in many in- 
stances they are the fruits of plunder. 
For myself, 1 have for many years 
taken much pleasure in furnishin 
from my own shrubbery the a 
decoration of my parochial Chapel, and 
consider my evergreens as almost hal- 
lowed by such a dedication of them. 

I further beg to subjoin a few 
lines written some years since, which 
may serve to illustrate the feeling pro- 
duced in my mind by the custom so 
much condemned by R. which I 
should be happy to think may possibly 
redeem it in his opinion. 

On seeing St. Pancras Chapel decorated 

with Evergreens at Christmas, 
To celebrate a Saviour’s birth, 
We deck each hallowed fane 
With evergreens, which shadow forth 
His everlasting reign. 
O! be the type through heavenly love, 
Deep to my heart convey’d, 
And peaceful Faith from henceforth prove, 
As leaves that never fade. 


Yours, &c. WESTONIENSIS. 


Mr. Urzan, Windsor, 22 July. 
] SUBMIT to your critical judgment 
the following attempts to elucidate 
two passages in a scene of the first act 
of the “ First part of Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV.” The extract you will - 
ceive commences with the concluding 
lines of Hotspur’s address to his father 
and uncle, pregnant with indignant 
feelings at the conduct of the King. 


Extract from Hotspur’s Speech in reproof to 
his Father and Uncle. 
Horspur. 
«« Shall it for shame be spoken in these 


Sy 
Or fill up vesicles in times to come, 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf,— 
As notu of you, God pardon it! have done, 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Boling- 
broke ?— [spoken, 
And shall it, in more shame, be further 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye under- 
went ?— 
No: yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours, and restore your- 
selves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again : 
Revenge the jeering, and disdain’d contempt, 


Of this proud King ! 
Worcester. 

Peace, cousin, say no more ; 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-eonceiving discontents, 

I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril, and advent’rous spirit, 

As to o’er-walk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfast footing of a Spear. 

Horspur. 
If he fall in, good night;—or sink or 

swim : 

Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south, 

And let them grapple :—O ! the blood more 
stirs 

To rouse a Lion than to start a Har. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience ! 





Horspur. 

By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faeed 
moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the 
‘ound, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks ; 
So he that doth redeem her thence might 


wear 

Without corrival, all her dignities : 

But out upon this hal/-faced fellowship ' 
Worcester. 

He apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he should attend.— 
Good cousin, give me audience for awhile. 

Horspur (Recovering from his reverie ) 

I cry you mercy ! 

Adhering to the order in which the 
noticeable passages occur, it is to be 
observed that Dr. Warburton, in ex- 

planation 
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planation of the act of “ o’er-walking a 
current on a — !” remarks, ** That 
the spear was laid across;” and the ac- 
curate Mr. Douce, in confirmation of 
the practice of constructing ‘‘ a —— 
by means of a sword or spear, by the 
heroes of ancient chivalry,” refers to 
Lancelot of the Lake; and the first vol. 
of Mr. Carter’s Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting, where such an 
incident is represented. But still it 
may be inquired, what could be the 
perils, or loud-roaring of a current, the 
breadth of which might be determined 
by the length of a spear? Some of 
these were of the extent of fourteen 
feet; but could a spear of that length 
be of stability to serve as a bridge toa 
warrior, or a hunter, over a rapid cur- 
rent? 

It is possible that Shakspeare’s ge- 
nuine expression was SPAR, oF 
Sparre (in the Teutonic and Dutch). 
Dr. Johnson explains ‘* Spar” to 
be ‘‘asmall beam ;” and in a dock- 

ard, or in countries intersected with 
dikes and channels of water, spars are 
very usually applied to serve as bridges. 
But even these can be only passed over 
by expert persons, and great peril is 
sometimes attendant on the enterprize. 
Spars are also laid across rapid currents 
among the Welch mountains, and are 
so denominated, especially in the neigh- 
bourhoods of boat-builders ; spars bein 
a material article in their professiona 
operations. Still, however, if evidence 
could be furnished of the hunters of 
wild boars in Germany being, in the 
course of a chace, in the habit of ap- 
lying their spears, either singly, or 
und securely with one or two others, 
to form a bridge over an interruptive 
current, the word Spear would, I con- 
ceive, be entitled to preference, as the 
one indicating most risk to an adven- 
turer. 

I now come to Hotspur’s vaunting 
apostrophe : 
«* By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale- faced 

Moon,” &c. &e. &e. 

Gildon has condemned this as rant; 
Dr. Warburton has extolled it on the 
ground of its beautiful allegory; and 
Dr. Johnson, with the judicious David 
Garrick, have justified it by temperate 
reasonings ; but neither of them have 
presented such illustration as the ima- 

ry and language seems to require. 
Soon after Henry’s elevation to the 
throne, he assumed very devout man- 
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ners, to entrap the superstitious and 
weak. His servile support of the papal 


‘hierarchy was manifested by his early 


sanguinary act (a disgrace to our Sta- 
tute-Book), which cokes the burning 
of heretics, with a view of preventing 
the growth of reason ; and the inference 
is fair, that a Prince who could en- 
force one measure of oppression to gain 
the attachment of the clergy, might, 
still more to secure them to his interest, 
project another, likely to be popular 
with the nation. Such would be a 
Crusapg, which could not fail of be- 
ing attractive to the warlike spirits of 
England, among whom Hotspur held 
forward rank. The Mahometan Cres- 
CENT was, therefore, the Moon the 
chivalric Percy had in contemplation, 
and every expression in his speech 
seems to confirm this conjecture; nor 
could he have. this object on his mind 
for an instant, without figuring the 
heroic exploits of Courdo-Lien. We 
are even reminded by ‘‘ the bottom of 
the deep,” and “ plucking up drowned 
Honour by the locks,” of Richard's 
stern resentment of the indignities his 
shipwrecked Queen had suffered on 
the inhospitable shores of Cyprus ; and, 
indeed, the constituent substance of 
Hotspur’s speech may be thus express- 
ed :—** A seeming impossibility may be 
attained, if boldly attempted ; and dif- 
ficulties be overcome, however en- 


compassed by dangers; if that the 
ATCHIEVER allowed to enjoy the 
merited honour; but this King has a 


a hollow pur “had 

But after all, it is in zeal for Shak- 
speare that this effort is tried. What- 
ever Hotspur says, he made him speak ; 
and that the crusading-scheme of the 
King was strong in Shakspeare’s recol- 
lection, is evident; it is alluded to, 
more than once, in the Second Part of 
Henry IV. In one of the scenes, the 
King craftily remarks to the Prince of 
Wales :—** That those by whose work- 
ing he was first advanced, had also 
power to displace him.” 

*« Which to avoid, 
I cut them off ;—and hada ws now 
To lead out many tothe Hoty Lanp; [look 
Lest rest and lying still might make them 
Too near unto my state.” 

In addition to this endeavour at elu- 
cidation, I beg to inquire, whether the 
house of Northumberland did not, 
about that period of our history, bear 
in their arms a Moon?—If not, what 
construction is to be applied to the en- 

suing 
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suing passage from Sir John Beau- 
ae 4 of Boswortu FIe.p, 
written in 1629. King Richard, hav- 
ing received information before the 
battle of the probable defection of Stan- 
ley and Northumberland, pronounces 
indignantly the sarcasm contained in 
the concluding couplet of the part 
quoted. 
«¢ When Ricuarp knew that both his hopes 
were vain, 
He forward sets with cursing and disdain, 
And cries: —‘ Who would not all these 
Lords detest, 
Whea Percy changeth, like the Moon his 
Crest !’” 

Now, whether Richard uttered words 
of the above tendency, or that they 
sprung from the invention of the poet, 
is of little import. The passage de- 
notes that a Moon was the Percy crest, 
and probably granted for some exploit, 
the remembrance of which added to 
the natural ardour by which the Barp 
of Avow has auhel Horspur. P. 


Mr. Ursan, July 20. 

I N your Magazineof December 1819, 

** W. H.” requests “ information 
on some points,” doubtless very ‘ ne- 
cessary to the completion of that 
memoir which he wishes to prefix to 
one of the private journals of Rear 
Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker,”’ as an 
account of its writer. It is to be re- 
gretted, that his Journals, which (with 
any books whereof he died ssed) 
were by will bequeathed to his brother 
Sir Chamberlen (not Chamberlain, as 
spelt by “*W.H.”), should have fallen 
into hands for which their author had 
not designed them. 

Without going back to Sir David 
Gam (and quere? whether a pun be 
intended in assigning that progenitor 
for the family of Walker ?), shall in- 
form “ W.H.” that the Admiral was 
the second son of Col. William Walker, 
of Tankardstown in the Qucen’s 
County, and of Elizabeth Chamberlen, 
eldest daughter of Peter Chamberlen of 
London, M.D. and sister of two inge- 
nious and celebrated physicians, Drs. 
Paul and Hugh Chamberlen ; the for- 
mer the intimate, and sometimes the 
butt of Prior the poet ; the latter justly 
described in the epitaph upon his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. The 
grandfather of Sir Hovenden was a 
private gentleman, John Walker, Esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. John Walker of 


Kiltail or Dysart Enos in the Queen’s 
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County, about 1580, who founded a 
Lectureship at Maryborough, its chief 
town, for inculcating publicly the doc- 
trines of the Protestant religion. 

John Walker, Esq. before mention- 
ed, intermarried with Mary Hovenden, 
the only daughter of omas Ho- 
venden of Sealashiows in the Queen’s 
County, who possessed very consider- 
able estates therein, derived from his 
ancestor Giles Hovenden or Hoveden, 
who passed from England into Ireland 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
thus was the sirname Hovenden intro- 
duced to serve as a Christian name in 


the Walker family, whilst those of 


Chamberlen and Middleton, from Dr. 
Chamberlen and Sir Hugh Middleton 
(one of whose daughters was married 
to Dr. Peter Chamberlen), were also 
used as appellatives for others of his 
sons, by Colonel Walker. Sir Hoven- 
den had an elder brother (William), 
who was disinherited by their father, 
and died childless, leaving a horse, 
which appears to have been his only 
possession, to his brother Chamberlen, 
third son of Col. Walker, already men- 
tioned. 

The younger brothers were (besides 
those named), Walter, Middleton, and 
John ; the two latter lived to man’s 
estate, and left descendants. There 
were several sisters, who intermarried 
with the families of Bolton, Barring- 
ton, Welstead, and others of respecta- 
bility in England and Ireland. 

The subject of «« W. H.’s” inquiry, 
Sir Hovenden, was born about the 
year 1656, and died in Dublin of a fit 
of apoplexy in 1728. His ill success 
on an expedition fitted out at an im- 
proper season of the year, to the river 
St. Laurence, by Queen Anne’s Mi- 
nistry in 1711, and the Joss of his ship 
and personal property to a large amount, 
when the former (called the Edgar) 
was consumed by fire off Portsmouth 
shortly afier his return, are accounted 
for and vindicated in an able memoir 
by himself, which is to be found in 
public libraries. Campbell and Kent, 
in their lives of British Admirals, have 
acquitted him of blame. He had been 
at first laid on the shelf, through 
the animosity of party, Secretary St. 
John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke) 
having been his patron when Mi- 
nister; but after that animosity had 
subsided, in the latter years of the 
reign of George the First, he was re- 
stored to his rank, and employed with 

advantage 
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advantage to his country in the West 
Indies. He first married the daughter 
of Colonel Pudsay, an English officer 
of good family, by whom a regiment, 
called Pudsay’s, had been raised to 
assist Kin illiam. By this mar- 
riage Sir Hovenden had no surviving 
issue. He married, @dly, Margaret 
daughter of Mr. Justice Jefferson, 

uisne Judge of the Court of Common 

leas in Ireland, and she survived him. 
By this lady he had one child, a 
daughter, named Margaret, who died 
in England about the year 1777, un- 
married. 

If «« W.H.” be curious to learn the 
—y of the family of Walker, he 
will find on making due research, that 
it is of Saxon origin, and that it gave 
a Bishop to the See of Durham in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. 

The branch from whence Sir Ho- 
venden descended, is supposed to have 
come from Cambridgeshire, and to 
have been nearly connected with the 
Walkers of Staflordshire. 


Mr. Urzay, July 15. 
WENT into Feltham Church the 


other day, in order to copy the in- 
scription on the monument recently 


erected to the memory of the late Vicar 
of Ealing, and the classical Latin epi- 
taph on the monument of C, Wilkin- 
son, esq.; when, finding that there 
were in all but eleven monuments in 
the Church, I extended my labours, 
and am enabled to send you copies of 
all the inscriptions, most of which, 
for various reasons, deserve a place in 
your unperishable Miscellany. Some 
future time I may send you a short 
history of the parish; at present | can 
only refer your readers to the very 
brief notice of it given by Lysons, in 
his «* Middlesex Parishes,” p. 45. 

On the first tablet, or rather group 
of tablets on the North side of the 
Church, are the three following in- 
scriptions : 

“Jn a vault under this pew, are depo- 
sited the remains of Mary Wess (late wife 
of Nicnotas Wess, of Feltham Hill, Esq.) 
obiit Nov. 25, 1781, ztat 52. Also Ni- 
cuotas Wess, Esq. ob. April 8, 1791, zt. 
67. Also the body of Joun Brutton, Esq. 
son-in-law to the above Nicnoias and Mary 
Wess, who died Dec. 8, 1798, aged 47 


years. 


_ On the second tablet is the follow- 
ing : 
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* In the same vault are deposited the re- 
mains of Anna-Maria Le Bas, late wife of 
Cuartes Le Bas, and daughter of Nicno- 
tas and Mary Wess, who de this 
life, Sept. 17, 1785, in the 28th year of her 


eC Reader! it was not pride that influenc’d 
a fond husband to raise this modest stone : 
justice to the memory of the best of women 
demanded it of him. Know then! that here 
reposeth all her mortal part; but know 
likewise, that she“was form’d of Nature’s 

urest mould, and only liv’d to make a 
Husband, Child, and all her Friends lament 
she e’er should die.” 

And on the third tablet : 

*¢ Also the body of Etizasetu Brutton, 
wife of the late Joun Brutton, Esq. and 
daughter of the late Nicnotas Wess, Esq. 
and Mary his wife; who died on the 15th 
of March, A.D. 1815, aged 60 years.” 

Of the parties commemorated by 
these tablets, I can learn no particulars 
except so far as regards the Charles Le 
Bas, on the middle tablet, whom I re- 
member in my younger days Master of 
the Ceremonies at Margate, where he 
was held in high estimation. The 
** Child,” mentioned in the last line 
but one in the e itaph, is now Profes- 
sor in the East Toda College at Hert- 
ford, and Prebendary of Lincoln. He 
obtained very high honours when he 
took his B. A. degree in 1800, being 
the first Chancellor's Medallist, and 
fourth Wrangler that year. 

At a considerable distance from the 
last, is the chaste and elegant monu- 
ment (by Westmacott) recently erected 
to a most worthy man and pious Chris- 
tian, the father of the present Bishop 
of Chichester 3 the name of the sculp- 
tor is sufficient to declare the beauty 
of the execution: 

** Sacred to the memory of the Rev. 
Cotston Carr, LL.B. Vicar of Ealing, 
Middlesex, and formerly Vicar of this — 
He died July 6th, 1822, aged 81 years. 
Benevolent and kind in his temper, he dis- 
charged the duties of his Christian profes- 
sion with guileless simplicity and truth, re- 

pected and beloved by all his parishioners 
as their faithful minister and friend. This 
tablet is erected by his widow and surviving 
children, as a lasting memorial of their love 
and affection for one whose worth and excel- 
lence as a husband and a father was rarely 
equalled, and could not be su d. Also 
to the memory of his five children: Cots- 
TON, who died in 1796; Maria, in 1797; 
Epwarp James, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, in 1802; Saran IsaBetra, in 1816; 
allinne Wutuuam, K.C.B, and K.T.S. 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut.-Colonel in the 3d Reg. of Foot 
Guards, in 1821.” 


Very near this is the most ancient 
monument in the Church, on which 
is the following inscription : 


«« Neer this place lies interred the hody 
or Natuaniet Crewe, Esq. son of St Tuo- 
Mas Crewe of Steane, in y® county of North- 
ampton, Knight, who departed this life the 
3d day of Febrvary, Anno Dom’. 1688, 
aged 8i yeares.” , 


Over this inscription is a shield, 
bearing on a field Sad/e, a lion rampant 
Argent, with a mullet Or in the 
dexter chief point, to denote that the 
deceased was the third son of Sir Tho- 
mas Crewe; a circumstance which is 
proved by a fragment of stone lying at 
the door of the vestry-room. 

On the North side of the Commu- 
nion-table is the following : 

*¢ Ann Kitcour, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Kiicour, died March 28th, 1798, aged 
25 years, Exizaseru- Kircour, wife of 
the above Dr. Kitcour, died April 24th, 
1809; aged 57 years. The Rev. Dr. Kit- 
Gour died Jan. 24th, 1818, in the 79th 
year of his age.” 

This Dr. Kilgour left a son, who 
died in 1819, at Long Stow in Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which parish he was 
the Rector. J. M. 

(To be continued. ) 


—@— 
Mr. Ursay, July 12. 


— me to ask a few questions 
on the subject of Druidism. They 
may possibly lead to a dissertation of 
some length. 

1. Was not a large portion of our 
island covered with woods in the days 
of Druidism * ? 

2. Was not the population of the 
island excessive t ? 

3. Such being admitted, let me 
again ask, where shall we look for 
Druidical Temples, but to the woods? 
Is it likely that the Druids would have 
consecrated the open grounds, whether 
hills or vallies, whether downs or low- 
lands, which must have been inhabited 
in all their extent, and in every cor- 
ner}? 





* See Strabo, f 305. 


Richard, pp. 26 
—32. Ptolemy, B. i. ch. xii. s. 2. 
+ ‘* Infinita multitudo.” Czsar, Lib. v. 
t The riches of the Britous consisted 
chiefly in their cattle, which were kept on 
the open grounds, Cesar, p. 88, and Mela, 
Lib. iii. ¢. 6. 
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4. Would they not rather have re- 
tired to the forest or the grove, and 
have hailed their rock-idols more awe- 
ful from a depth of umbrage? 

5. Besides, how are we assured 
that Stonehenge was a Druid Temple? 
In Cornwall and in Devon almost all 
the Cromlechs, Logan-stones, and 
Rock-basons (as they are called) are at 
this moment, or were once, 1h the 
midst of oaks. There is scarcely a 
remnant of reputed Druidism, where 
oaks or the vestiges of oaks do not 
exist. 

6. And with respect to Tacitus, can 
we doubt his positive assertion? Shall 
a fact stated clearly and decisively, be 
resigned to a mere hypothesis ? 


7. Why should the Romans have 
forborne to cut down, or in any way 
destroy woods occupied by the Druids, 
as well as any other woods§? 


8. Did the Druidical and Roman 
Polytheism coalesce ? 


9. Were the Druids friendly to the 
Roman invasion? I rather “— 
the contrary. : 


—@— 


Mr. Ursan, July 17. 


N the fine character of Colonel John 
Giffard, of Brightley, which I cop 

from Prince's ‘* Worthies of Devon,” 
the part J have marked with italics 
seems to be taken from some classic 
author. I havea very faint recollection 
of meeting it some where, and would 
feel much obliged to any of your Corre- 
spondents who could refer me to the 
original. Normanvs. 


“«He was a gentleman of a grave and 
comely aspect, of an obliging carriage, of a 
sober life, and a pious conversation. Such 
was his deportment towards me in all his ac- 
tions, as if he were conscious the eye of God 
was upon him; and such his behaviour to- 
wards God in the instances of devotion and 
religion, as if he thought he was a eo 
to angels and to man. In so much, that 
his sobriety and piety brought great reputa- 
tion to the royal cause in those parts where 
he lived, and he was an excellent or t 
to his profession, both as a subject and a 
Christian.” Prince’s W. D. edit. 1810, p. 
412, 








§ According to your ingenious corre- 
spondent Merlin, ‘¢ the Romans deemed the 
existence of the Druids incompatible with 
their ambitious projects.” He is certainly 
right. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Archeologia liana; or Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity. Putlished 
ly the Society of Antiquaries of Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne. Vol. I. 4to. pp. 320. 


ROVINCIAL learned Societies 
are common abroad, and probably 
would be so here, were it not for the 
profitless usurpation of the minds of 
country-people by sectarianism. In- 
stead of interest being taken in the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, all the 
information gained at an enormous ex- 
pence of money and time, is only that 
reacher A, originally a cobbler per- 
=“ holds forth as a pulpit orator for 
three hours; and author B. writes an 
inexplicable jargon of Scripture phrases. 
Would people leave theology to their 
parish Ce man, we sincerely believe 
that their eternal salvation would be 
better consulted; and their temporal 
happiness and circumstances derive 
more advantage, than from doubts, 
misgivings, mistakes of Scripture, 
party violence, unintelligible mys- 
ticism, cobweb discussions, and un- 
christianlike intolerance. The insti- 
tution of the Mechanics’ Society is an 
excellent deviation from the customary 
infatuation; and we solemnly believe 
that were half the chapels in country 
towns turned into lecture rooms, man- 
kind would be far wiser and better 
than they now are ; at all events, the 
chapels may be applied to such uses 
on the week days; and as education 
increases, we have strong hopes that 
some such improved direction towards 
valuable knowledge will gradually su- 
persede the present bad taste of the 
provincial mind. 

In vain, however, is the chaff spread 
in the sight of birds of a certain power 
of mind. The gentry form philosophi- 
cal institutions, geological and astrono- 
mical, or other useful societies ; and as 
European civilization is the parent of 
European superiority, our glorious na- 
tion is thus preserved from the politi- 
eal imbecility of Turkey, and the do- 
mineering priestcraft of Italy, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. 

The Antiguarian Society of New- 
castle upon ‘Tyne sets a good exam- 
ple in all points but one; viz. the li- 
mitation of ordinary members to one 
hundred. Such a limitation may be 
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very proper in a convivial society, but 
in Meee af a learned kind, | only 
see in it a diminution of the utility by 
narrowing the funds. 

The book before us is arranged pre- 
cisely on the plan of the Archzologia 
of the London Society. We shall there- 
fore notice the articles as they occur. 

I. Account of a set of gold Beads 
found under a cairn on Chesterhope 
Common. 

They are supposed to have been 
placed loosely oa the bar at the 

ack of the pummel of a sword; and 
in pp. 8,9, it is presumed that they 
onl not have belonged to a person of 
the Celtic race. We beg to observe, 
that a guard for the hand annexed to 
the pummel of a sword, is shown by 
Dr. Meyrick to be of recent inven- 
tion ; that beads found in barrows in- 
dicate the sepulture of a female (Arche- 
ologia, XV. 127), and that the form 


and fashion of these beads appear in 
the necklace dug out of Upton Great 
Barrow, and engraved in the Archwo- 
logia, uli supra, pl. VI.—So far from 
gold being any contradiction of a Cel- 


tic relation, the reverse is the fact. 
Virgil, speaking of the Gauls, says, 

«« Aurea cesaries ollis ; atque aurea vestis ; 
Virgatis lucent sagulis ; tum lactea colla 
Auro innectuntur.”—En. viii. 660. 

Boadicea wore a striped petticoat 
(Strabo); and the Gauls were so fond 
of finery, that, as above, they wore tu- 
nicks embroidered with gold, striped 
mantles, and golden torques. 

II. Concerning some implements of 
ancient Lrass. 

These are spear-heads, celts, &c. 
The Rev. W. Wilson, rector of Wok- 
ingham, p. 15, conceives the latter to 
have been tools. This paper is fol- 
lowed by a very elaborate dissertation 
on the use of brass and iron, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hodgson, the secretary. It 
is a very copious and excellent account. 
The fact appears to be that both brass 
and iron were in contemporary use, 
but that the latter was scarcer and of 
more rare application than the former. 
Mines of iron, we are told from Pliny, 
are found almost every where, inas- 
much as even Elba, an Italian island, 
produces it. They are discernible 
without the smallest difficulty, — 

is- 





distinguishable by the colour of the 
earth. But the same means are used 
in smelting all sorts of ores (p. 70). 
The best elucidators of the ancient 
rocesses of making steel, and workin 

iron, are Aristotle and Plutarch; an 

as the particular passages have escaped 
Mr. Hodgson’s research, we beg to 
observe, that they are abstracted in 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties, c. ix. § ron, and c. x. § Steel. 
We are obliged to Mr. Hodgson for 
the following curious and valuable il- 
lustration : 


** Swords are frequently mentioned in 
the writings of Moses, under the same 
name that they bear in the other parts of 
the Bible, which name is from a term 25M, 
choreb, which signifies to consume or deso- 
late; and it is remarkable, that in the pas- 
sage where Moses is commanded not to 
build an altar of hewn stone—* for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted 
it;”’ the word translated fool is choreb in the 
original, which might with great propriety 
have been rendered thy sword. In Joshua 
the sentence translated—‘‘ make thee sharp 
knives,” is in the original—*‘ make thee 
choreluth jerim, swords of stones.” P. 28, 


Thus it appears that the prohibition 
of making altars with hewn stones was 
founded on a connexion between tools 
and arms. Indeed, instances of using 
the latter for the services of the former 
are frequent. 

Mr. Hodgson further says, 

*¢ All ancient historians agree that the 
Silures or ancient inhabitants of Cornwall, 
were of Celtic origin, from the strong re- 
semblances in national character which 
existed between them and the ancient Spa- 
niards, who perhaps settled there at an early 
period in the history of the world, for the 
purpose of working the tin mines, &c.” 
P. 85. 

Now the Silures were seated in 
South Wales. The Cornish were the 
Danmonii; and the pretended Spa- 
niards were in the traditions of the 
county, Jews, aterm supposed to mean 
the Phenicians, from their vicinity to 
the Holy Land. These are oversights ; 
but in washing one’s face, it is negli- 
gent to leave behind spots of dirt. 

There are some positions in this Es- 
say *, of which we have doubts; but 
with its general character as a whole, 
we are so well satisfied, that we de- 
cline any further remarks. 





* Mr. Hodgson’s general conclusions re- 
specting Iron, Bronze, Brass, &c. have al- 
ready been given in our Part I. pp. 161—163. 
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The next articles relate to a stone 
coffin,—a Roman grave, and flint ar- 
row head,—an illegible Saxon inscrip- 
tion (supposed to have formed part of 
the ornament of the cupital of a column; 
if so, an article exceedingly rare if not 
unique),—a seal of the A Treasurer 
of the Augustine Monastery at Can- 
terbury,—an inscription relating to the 
zodiacal Ceres,—a Roman camp at 
Wardley,—an aqueduct and iron scoria 
at ee Ai description of a silver 
ring found at Towton,—and an ac- 
count of a Saxon coin of Ecgfrith, 
King of Northumberland, of which 
M r. Hodgson says, 


“Of the rarity of the coin, I think I 
may safely remark, that none other of the 
same Monarch or of several of his successors, 
have hitherto been found. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Pinkerton, it is upward of 150 years 
earlier than any other Saxo-Northumbrian 
coin known to be in existence.—This coin 
being of copper, neatly minted, and bearing 
the name of its Sovereign, has the usual 
character of Saxon Northumbrian coins; 
but it differs from them in having a device 
and motto on its reverse, instead of the mo- 
neyer’s name, The reverse I suppose to be 
a cross surrounded by a glory, and the motto 
tux. The name is ECLFRID.” pp. 
124, 125. 


We are happy to add the attestation 
of Mr. Ruding (Coinage, i. 332, v. 
81) to these remarks. It is very sin- 
gular styca. 

The volume proceeds with an in- 
scription on a rock at Fallow-field Fell, 
not far from the Roman Wall. See 
p. 126. 

No elucidation is given, but it is 
sufficient to observe, that in building 
walls, the troops took upon themselves, 
according to their Centuriz and Mani- 
puli, certain portions or lengths (see 
Vegetius ), and this inscription, ** Petra 
Flavi Carantini,” seems simply to 
mean, that Flavius Carantinus, in 
building the wall, took this quarry of 
materials for his own appropriation. 

The next article relates to an in- 
scription commemorating the repairs 
of a public building. 

In p. 131 is an account of a bronze 
Priapus, and a sitting female Lar. 
We shall throw some light upon ii. 
The singularity is the appearance of 
anaxyrides or pantaloons over the legs; 
and the coeffure is in the form of that 
of Salonina, wife of Gallienus, and 
Olaulia Severa (see Pellerin, and Cos- 
tumes des Anciens Peuples, i. pl. xlv. 
fig. 8). The sitting position and ele- 

vated 
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vated hand belong both to Cybelé and 
the muse Polyhymnia; but as the mu- 
ral crown is wanting, the latter is more 
appropriate ; unfortunately the hand is 
broken off; so that we do not know 
whether it supported a tympanum. If 
so, it was the former goddess. At all 
events, the figure is of the later empire, 
on or about the time of Constantine. 

In p. 132, pl. vii. is a presumed Ro- 
man camp at West Ward, Cumber- 
land, connected with an out-work by 
a causeway. We do not think that 
this outwork was a temple, and a great 
stone in the middle an altar. We 
think that all the works taken toge- 
ther denote a Roman British village, 
but fortified. It has every charac- 
teristic of one, and we are tees in- 
duced to think so, by the following 
annexation : 


*« At half a mile distance is a tumulus in 
sight of this spot; and nearly the same dis- 
tance further, four very large tumuli placed 
s0 as to form a square; they are surround- 
ed by several others of smaller size.” p. 132. 


In p. 133 is a Britannia of Hadrian. 
We regret that Pinkerton has spoken 
so warinly of the rarity of the Britan- 
nias. 

The seal of the nunnery of St. Bar- 
tholomew at Newcastle upon Tyne 
(the saint in a mitre, &c. giving the 
benediction),—a gold ring inscribed 
with Runic characters,—a Roman se- 
pulchral inscription found near Bin- 
chester, co. Durham,—papers relating 
to the plot in the North in 1663,—ca- 
lendars of the prisoners at the Assizes 
of Northumberland, anno 1628 and 
1629, showing the antiquity of murder, 
horse and sheep-stealing ; and what is 
now rare, stealing horned leasts,—re- 
turn of three members of Parliament 
to serve for the county of Northum- 
berland,—list of the court party (ma- 
lignantly marked placemen and pension- 
ers), in the House of Commons of 
1677,—account of certain instruments 
used for blasting in lead mines,—pa- 
pers relating to the general history of 
the county of Durham in the time of 
Charles IT. 

In these papers, p. 194, concerning 
# muster of the militia, we see the im- 
perfections of the establishment at first; 
such as ¢he poor soldiers being obliged 
to go and seek their pay; having red 
coats made contrary to order; wanting 
part of their accoutrements, &c.—An 
account of bronze arrow heads, such 
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as the Turks now use,—account of a 
Roman ring, with the figure of [a se- 
nator] in a toga; and a bas-relief of 
Neptune ;—account of some autiqui- 
ties found in Norway ;—account of a 
sepulchral inscription found at Little 
Chester, co. Northumberland. 

Here we think that there is a wrong 
version of the sigles S.C. Mr. Hed- 
ley, the communicator, reads ‘* Corn. 
Victor S$. C. MIL. by Cornelius Vic- 
tor, signifer cohortis militavit annos 
viginti sex,” &c. Now no such ren- 
dering of the sigles S.C. as signifer 
cohortis occurs in Gerrard (see Segla- 
rium Romanum, p. 540), and we read 
it, ** Sibi constituit militare xxvi. an- 
nos.” Sibi constituit is one version of 
S. C. (see Gerrard, ubi supra), and the 
reason is this: the time of service in 
the infantry was 20 years, in the ca- 
valry 10; and if a soldier chose to serve 
longer, for it was at his option, he be- 
came a veferan or volunteer, had va- 
rious privileges conferred, and was ex- 
empted from all labour, &c. except 
fighting. 

Next is a communication by Mr. Ca- 
ley of an original letter by Will. Lord 
Dacre, temp. H. VIII.—an ancient 


ee of Tynemouth,—an account of a 
ortification line of the Romans, called 
the Devil’s Wall, upon the left bank 


of the Danube. This wonderful re- 
main is described as follows: 


«Our Nordgan Woods exhibit this great 
Roman work in an unbroken line of more 
than one hundred and fifty Roman miles, 
from 5—6 foot thick, in many places still 
five above, and 3—4 under the surface of 
the ground. With its 150 towers and up- 
wards, it passes along over the steepest 
mountains, over the most frightful abysses, 
through rivers and lakes, through the thick- 
est woods: 1500 years have not been able 
to efface the vestiges of these towers, more 
than 50 of which still rise above the wall, 
often to the height of 12 feet. On its in- 
ner side, upon mountains, on the banks of 
rivers, and the public roads, are found large 
remains of castles and camps, and innumer- 
able barrows. It was commenced by Marcus 
Avrelius, prosecuted oY succeeding empe- 
rors, and eompleted by Probus, between the 
years 276—280 after Christ. To him we 
must ascribe the masonry and the towers; 
probably also the roads, many castles, and 
colonies (p. 221). The original destina- 
tion of this work was not so much defence, 
but rather to determine the boundaries of 
the Roman territory, and to form a line of 
separation from the Germans (p. 221). The 
wall at first consisted of a d of stakes ; 

was 
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was succeeded by a wall of stone, with 
towers, camps, castles, trenches, and pal- 
lisades, the work of various emperors, but 
completed by Probus. He also built camps 
and castles, even beyond the line of the 
mound upon the enemy’s territories, in the 
most convenient situations. Fortresses also 
were erected on his own side of the line, 
along the great road, and camps with mound 
and ditch ; forming a second line behind the 
first. (p.222.) A deep trench ran along 
the wall, but when this was broken through 
and destroyed by the Germans in the fifth 
century, the stones were employed to fill up 
the trenches (p. 224). The towers stood 
often two in succession, and always at the 
distance of half an hour (or two miles) ; 
once even three at the same distance, 
whence I conclude that all these towers 
(whether intended for observation or battle), 
stood at the regular interval of one Roman 
mile. Barrows on both sides of the wall, 
both the German and Roman, meet the eye 
in great numbers, generally in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where stood the ruins 
of a camp or fortified tower—fortresses still 
larger than these lay behind upon the road, 
which ran at some distance from the wall. 
As the wall with its castella and towers 
formed the first and outward, so this formed 
a second line of defence.” P. 225, 226. 


For the defence of this wall; colo- 
nies were established upon the line of 
it, and as this establishment gave birth 
to the feudal system, the following 
circumstances are interesting : 


** Probus gave to the Alemanni, who 
were the soldiers upon the frontiers, this 
land which had been taken away from them, 
upon conditions that in future all the sons 
oF such proprietors of the land, as soon as 
they had reached the age of eighteen, 
should enter into the Roman service, and 
defend the borders against the enemy (p. 
220.) Instead of pay, the soldiers had por- 
tions of land allotted to them, from the 
cultivation and produce of which they were 
to maintain their families. This arrange- 
ment would serve as an additional motive to 
them to exert their utmost efforts in de- 
fence of their country.” (P. 229.) 

Here we have a complete idea of a 
Roman line of defence; viz. first, a 
strong wall with towers, and a trench; 
secondly, a feudal garrison along the 
line, with casiella and fortresses, for 
——s the first wall, and in case of 
defeat, for refuge and further obstruc- 
tion. Now this was what was pre- 
cisely done, on a smaller scale, in the 
Middle Ages ; for, first, the town walls 
opposed an enemy; and when they 
were carried, the castle was to be 
taken. London and all our towns 
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were fortified in miniature on the 
same plan. 
(To le continued. ) 


2. Adnotationes Millii aucte et correcte ex 
Prolegomenis suis, Wetstenii, Bengelii, 
et Sabaterii, ad J. Joan. V. 7. una cum 
duakus epistolis Richardi Bentleii et Ob- 
servationibus Joannis Seldeni, Christopho- 
ri Matthie Plaffii, Joannis Francisci Bud- 
dei, et Christiani Frederici Schmidii, de 
eodem Loco, Collecte et edite a Thoma 
Burgess, S.T.P. S.R.S. SAS. et S.RS.L. 
Episcopo Menevensi. 8vo. pp. 295. 

A Selection of Tracts and Observations 

on 1 Joh. v. 7. 8v0, pp. 129. 

IN a recent newspaper paragraph 
concerning Sir Masterman Sykes’s Li- 
brary, mention is made of the sale of 
one of Erasmus’s ‘Testaments, in which 
he had omitted the celebrated text of 1 
Joh.v.7. Upon thiscircumstance Beau- 
sobore and L’Enfant observe, (Engl. 
Edit. p. 236,) Erasmus did not put this 
fossoge in his first editions of the New 

estainent, because he found it not in 
the Greek copies; but having after- 
wards met with it in a Manuscript in 

England, he put it in the following 

editions. Now this justification of 

Erasmus implies an integrity, which 

in the judgment of men of undoubted 

coe gel he never possessed. Fa- 
ricius thought proper to publish in 

1717, 4to. a dissertation de religione 

Erasmi (see Fabric. Bibl. Med. La- 

tinit. ii. p. 318.) and very good rea- 

son had he for so doing. The Bishop 
of St. David’s says (Tracts 131), with 
reference to Erasmus inéer alia, *‘ that 
more probably the verse was erased by 
unbelievers, to whose heresy the verse 
is fatal, than inserted by believers, 
whose faith in the Trinity is founded 
on many other passages of the New 
Testament.” Now we are happy to 
bear testimony to the Bishop’s bypo- 
thesis, so far as concerns Erasmus, one 
of the expungers, upon very high and 
authentic testimony. Erasmus might 
take advantage of the omission in cer- 
tain MSS., but he did not omit the 
verse from that circumstance. Luther 
knew him well; and according to HIs 
opinion of him, not Arius only, Lut 

Satan himself might as well have been 

made Margaret Professor of Divinity, 

as Erasmus. 


‘‘ He published lately (says Luther) 





* We venture to affirm this of the Fe 
ther of the Reformation, Luther. 


among 
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among his other works his CaTectisM, & 

roduction evidently of Satanic subtlety. 

his new Catechist aims only at rendering 
his catechumens and the doctrines of faith 
suspicious. For at the very outset, laying 
aside all solid foundation, he does nothing 
but set before them those heresies and of- 
fences of opinions by which the church has 
been troubled from the beginning. So that 
in fact he would make it appear that there 
is nothing certain in the Christian religion 
.-He says, ‘* How is it that there have been 
so many sects and errors in this one true re- 
ligion (as it is believed to be) ? How is it 
that there have been so many creeds ? Why, 
in the Apostle’s creed, is the Father called 
God, the Son not God, but Lord, and the 
Spirit neither God nor Lord, but holy ? and 
so on—who, I would ask, troubles unexpe- 
rienced souls, whom he undertakes to in- 
struct with questions like these, but the 
Devil himself? who would dare to speak 
thus upon a creed of faith, but the very 
mouth and instrument of the Devil? Here 
you have the plot, the execution, and the 
catastrophic end of the soul-murdering tra- 
gedy.... Who moreover ever spoke in so much 
disdain and contempt, not to say enmity, of 
the Apostle and Evangelist John,...whereas 
this is the same as speaking in contempt of 
the Holy Spirit, whose the words of the 
Apostle are ..When Erasmus says, ‘ Peter 
addresses Christ as man, and says nothing 
of his divinity,” he is to be condemned of 
Arianism and Heresy; and he further says, 
** We dare to call the Holy Spirit God, 
which the ancients did not dare to do.”— 
See Cole’s Luther on Freewill, pp. 384— 
397, uli plura. 


But in the following editions he did 


insert the disputed verse. Why? He 
laughed at all the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (see Id. p. 384) and Luther 
says that he would not believe him, 
even if he shou'd openly confess in 
plain words that Christ is God. (P. 
392.) 

Beausobre and L’Enfant proceed to 
inform us, that according to the attes- 
tation of their adversaries, the Arians 
did not alter the canon of Scripture. 
They, however, used ambiguous lan- 
guage; Luther, quoting Jerom, says, 
“Their priests say one thing, and 
their people understand another” (p. 
$91). Now the fact is, that this re- 
mark concerning the Arians is not to 
the purpose. Beausobre and L’En- 
fant admit, upon the authority of Ori- 
gen, that the Marcionites, Valentini- 
ans, and Lucianites did adulterate the 
Gospel (p. 212). Now the Epistle of 
St. John was, according to Tertullian 
(p. 244), particularly directed to the 
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Marcionites and similar heretics. The 
same author says that Marcion would 
not admit the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John. Moreover, conira- 
ria queque sentenli@ su@ erasit. Adv. 
Marcion. |. iv. p. 506. ed. Rigalt. 
We use this last passage only to show 
that it is a mistake in Beausobre and 
L’Enfant to say, (p. 211) “that the 
books of the New Testament have not 
been corrupted by the malice of here- 
tics, which affirmation, if true, would 
overthrow the hypothesis quoted by 
the Bishop of St. David’s in p. 131, 
«« that the verse was probably erased 
by unbelievers.” It is also to be ob- 
served, that Tertullian does not con- 
ceive any version of the Scriptures to 
be genuine which was not received 
in the Churches founded by the Apos- 
tles themselves. At least from the ge- 
neral tenor of the argument we so un- 
derstand the following words. ‘ In 
summa, si constat id verius quod pri- 
us, id prius quod et ab initio, id ab 
initio, quod ab Apostolis; pariter uti- 
gue constalit, id esse ab Apostolis tra- 
ditum, quod apud ecclesias Apostolo- 
rum fuerit sacro-sanclum,” p. 505. By 
reference to these standards it was, we 
presume, that the Fathers detected and 
exposed the aduiterations of heretics. 

Beausobre and L’Enfant say further, 
p- 210, that the verse in question is 
probably a scholium, which crept from 
the margin into the text, because the 
passage is not to be found in most of 
the ancient Greek and Latin Manu- 
scripts, nor in the writings of the 
Greek fathers, that disputed against 
the Arians. 

This is the main objection to the 
verse; and to invalidate it in the best 
manner which circumstances will per- 
mit, is the object of the Bishop of St. 
David’s in the works before us. 

Now these very writers admit that 
the italic version was a_ translation 
from the most ancient Manuscripts, 
perhaps from the Originals them- 
selves [the Greek], since it was done 
in the beginning of the Second Cen- 
tury (p. 212). It is also to be ob- 
served, that the objections to the verse 
proceed entirely from its omission in 
Greek copies, of which there are none 
extant prior to the fourth century. 

That an important part of their 
statement, the “‘ and Latin, is untena- 
ble,” is in our judgment a position 
clearly entabliched by his Lordship in 
the following paragraphs. ‘The La- 

tin 
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tin is, undoubtedly, the most ancient 
version, and great importance was at- 
tached to it by Dr. Bentley, as a cri- 
terion of the true reading of the Greek 
text.—Of the Latin version there are 
two general classes; the Old Version, 
extant before the time of Jerome; and 
the reform of that version by Jerome. 
As the old version is known from the 
writings of those Fathers who used it; 
so is Teena before the age of the 
existing MSS. of the Vulgate, from 
the writings of Ambrosius Ausbertus, 
Isidorus Mercator, &c. In their writ- 
ings, then, we have an evidence of the 
text of the seventh verse more ancient 
than any MSS. of St. John’s epistle 
that are now extant. The authenticity 
therefore of the verse does not depend 
on the evidence of existing MSS. We 
have information enough to make it 
probable that the majority of the most 
ancient of the existing MSS. eee) 
have the seventh verse. In the Roya 

Library at Paris, Mr. Travis says, from 
his own personal examination, that 
one hundred and twenty-six copies out 
of one hundred and thirty-six have the 
verse.” Tracts and Olserv. pp. |. lvi. 

In Mr. Barlow's excellent and truly 
logical letter on the subject, it appears 
that he [the Principal Librarian of the 
Bodleian, and a writer who does not 
move a foot without proof] took it for 
an evident truth, “* that this 7th verse 
of the 5th chapt. of the 1 Joh. was 
anciently a received part of the sacred 
text, even before Cyprian’s time (for 
otherwise he would not have quoted 
it as such), and ergo (he says) I make 
no doubt but it was originally there, 
and (de jure) should be still.” Tracts, 
&c. pp. 18, 19.) 

He tells us his reason in the follow- 
ing words, ** You know the Socinians 
tell us that it was put in by the Anti- 
Arians, but this isa manifest calumny, 
and it is more probable the Arians left 
it out (as St. Hierome tells us); my rea- 
son is, because I find it in the text be- 
fore there was either Arian or Anti- 
Arian in the world,” p. 18. 

In p.94 we find it affirmed that some 
Greek copies had it in St. Cyprian’s time 
— Arius], and that the copies of 

st repute in Greek had it in St. Je- 
rome’stime. Inanswer tothis, Dr. Bent- 
ley affirms, that he shall be decided in his 
opinions concerning the verse, by the 
manuscripts of the fourth century (p. 
97), and this rule has been manifestly 
the principle upon which all subse- 
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quent opponents of the verse have act- 
ed; but it can only be consistent with 
the laws of evidence, under the admis- 
sion that no prior testimony existed, 
or there was no standard copy. 

We cannot harass our readers with 
Polemicks. The two works before us 
are a real library on the subject, and 
to them we refer our readers. It is 
our duty only to state two monstrous 
oversights. First, what the Holy Spi- 
rit has said, or not said, has been made 
an ipse dixit of the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, without any regard to the awful 
solemnity of the subject, or the sa- 
cred character of the presumed divine 
author. Secondly, writings of the 
Fourth Century are made definitively 
to pronounce various others of a pre- 
ceding date inaccurate, upon the ground 
of negative evidence aa ; and in op- 
— to reason, because if, as Dr. 

entley says, (p. 97) his ancient MSS. 
agree exactly, like two tallies, or two 
indentures, they are evidently copies of 
one another; and the testimony of a 
hundred Manuscripts is in reality only 
the testimony of one, i.e. the Original. 
They prove ninety-nine to be faithful 
copies, and nothing more. 

Augustine first established this rule 
of determining the authenticity of a 
Scriptural text by the number of the 
MSS. in which it is found; but a 
judge on a disputed quotation calls for 
the Original Record, and an Editor 
decides a doubtful reading by a stand- 
ard MS. or an Editio princeps. Un- 
der the circumstances, the Compluten- 
sian Testament has the best title to be 
deemed the standard edition, and that 
includes the verse in question. At all 
events, a numerical mode of settling 
the controversy is absurd, because there 
can only be one original of every writ- 
ing whatever ; the rest must Le copies. 


—@o-- 

4. Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, 
consisting of Etchings from Figures exe- 
cuted Ly the Sculptor, and introduced into 
the Cathedrals and Churches as Memo- 
rials for the Dead, from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of Henry VIII. 
Drawn and etched by the late Charles- 
Alfred Stothard, jun. F.S.A. 4to. Ten 
Numbers. Arch. 

WE have hitherto unaccountably 
omitted to notice in our Review this 
“—_ valuable Work. 

he objects contemplated by the 
late Mr. Stothard in this publication 

were, to afford the Historical Painter a 

com- 
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complete knowledge of the Costume 
adopted in England from an early pe- 
riod of history to the reign of Henry 
VIII. ; to illustrate, at the same time, 
history and biography; and, lastly, to 
assist the Stage in selecting its cos- 
tume with propriety, for the plays of 
our great Dramatic Bard. 

We are happy to find that the latter 
object has been in part accomplished 
by the judicious way in which Mr. C. 
Kemble has lately produced ‘ King 
John” and “ Henry the Fourth” at 
Covent Garden Theatre, as has been 
stated in a communication from a va- 
ued Correspondent in our Number 
for May, p. 387. Dr. Meyrick, in his 
invaluable Work on Armour, has fre- 
quently referred with commendation 
to Mr. Stothard’s able labours; and the 
** Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” now 
in course of publication, has been in- 
debted for much assistance, in illus- 
trating antient armour, to Mr. Stot- 
hard’s beautiful representations of Mo- 
numental Effigies. 

The determination of Mr. Stothard 
to execute his etchings with his own 
hand, was owing to his having seen a 
few, then unpublished, etchings by 
the Rev. T. Kerrich, of Cambridge, 
from Monuments in Italy and France, 
“which claim,” says Mr. Stothard, 
“the highest praise that can be be- 
stowed.” Some of these Etchings have 
since been inserted, and others copied, 
in the 18th volume of the Archzolo- 
gia, pp. 186—196. 

Mr. Stothard evidently formed his 
style of etching on the model of Mr. 
Kerrichs and the delicacy and accuracy 
of his representations cannot be sur- 
passed. Days and weeks were enthu- 
siastically devoted to what would have 
been accomplished by former Draughts- 
men, after their manner, in a few 
hours; but Mr. Stothard did not rest 
satisfied till he had produced the most 
accurate and finished portrait (if we 
may be allowed the expression) of the 
subject on which he was employed ; 
and well worthy of such attention 
are mahy of these Memorials of the 
Dead, as, independent of their anti- 
quity, ej are for the most part spe- 
cimens of sculpture which, as Mr. S. 
justly observes, ‘‘ for grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and chastity of style, are not 
to be —— if equalled, by any 
nation in Europe.” 

The melancholy fate of this ingeni- 
ous and lamented Artist is recorded 
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in our vol. xc. i. pp. 571. 642. He 
lived to publish an nine Numbers ; 
the tenth is now completed, and we 
are happy to find that he has left ma- 
terials to finish the Work, according 
to the original plan; which will be 

ublished in two more Numbers, by 
os amiable Widow, whose writings 
as a lively Tourist and affecting Bio- 
grapher, have been duly appreciated by 
the publick. (See vol. xc111. i. p. 250.) 

The whole of the Drawings for this 
splendid series were executed by Mr. 
C. Stothard, and 127 Plates were 
etched by his own hand. The others 
will be executed in a similar style by 
his brother Mr. R. Stothard, Mr. 
Blore, Mr. Turrell, &c. 

The Plates will be accompanied by 
letter-press descriptions, which, when 
completed, coming from so accom- 
plished an Antiquary and minute an 
observer as the late Mr. Stothard, can- 
not fail to increase the utility of the 
Work. The descriptions will embrace 
an account of the Person commemo- 
rated by the Monument, remarks on 
the Costume, and a description of the 
state of pee situation, archi- 
tecture, &c. 

When we consider the difficulty and 
expense of publishing this species of 
embellished literature, the uncommon 
ability displayed in the execution of 
this work, and the melancholy cir- 
cumstances under which it is com- 
pleting, we cannot too warmly recom- 
mend it to public encouragement. 


5. Castellum Huttonicum. Some Account 
of Sheriff-Hutton Castle (founded in the 
reign of King Stephen), with brief no- 
tices of the Church of St. Helen, the an- 
cient Forest of Galtres, the Poet Gower of 
Stitenham, &c. &c. With iwo lithogra- 
phic views, and a plan of the Castle; and 
an Engraving of the Princess Elizabeth 
of York, afterwards Queen of Henry VII. 
Svo. pp. 60. York. 

THIS is an interesting little volume, 
the chief feature of which is the de- 
scription of a Castle, founded during 
the reign of Stephen, and a good spe- 
cimen of the style of that zra. Like 
Wilton Castle in Herefordshire, of the 
same date, it is a square, with angular 
towers, of which éwo here diagonally 
opposite, are of the same size and area, 
and larger than the others, whereas, if 
we recollect right, at Wilton there is 
only one larger tower, which was a 
substitute for the Norman Keep. a 

Vil. 








Wilton and Sheriff-Hutton are re- 
markable for the high elevation of the 
towers (no less than five stories high, 
. 6), and connecting walls. There is, 
1owever, a peculiarity at Sherifl-Hut- 
ton. On one side, the face of the 
towers is flush with the wall; the 
room — being taken out of the 
area within; but on two other sides 
the towers slightly project. On the 
flush side no advantage could be af- 
forded to any enemy, but on the other 
there might, if the connecting wall 
had been strait. In order therefore to 
obtain a command over the blank face 
of the projecting tower, the interven- 
ing wall is formed in an obtuse angle ; 
and there being no flanking towers to 
cover the gateway, a similar angle is 
also thrown out in that part. A nar- 
row passage extended, as usual, round 
the whole Castle, but there are but- 
tresses only to one tower. Buttresses 
were, we know, subsequent additions 
to Berkeley Castle, another fortress of 
this century. The hall did not stand, 
as usual, Opposite the Gate-house ; but 
ou the left of it; and the principal 
staircase did not ascend to a Keep, as 
in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman era, 
but after halls were introduced in a 
subsequent age, to the latter noble ad- 
dition to Castles. In short, Sheriff- 
Hutton, though not au extensive, was 
a magnificent feudal fortress. The 
village has also a singularity. A deep 
ravine runs through the greater part of 
the main street; and the houses and 
cottages are built high up on each side. 
Whitaker, noticing the inconvenience 
of many ancient roads into towns, 
which had castles, properly observes, 
that military principles were thus con- 
sulted, viz. chat the roads might be 
commanded. 

This work is very creditably got up ; 
but we would wish to make two short 
observations. In the descent of the 
_ erty, instead of saying ‘‘ from the 

ulmers it descended by marriage to 
the noble family of the Nevilles,” (p. 
4), we would substitute more wetiealy 
from Gough (Camd. iii. 84. ed. 1786). 
It’ came to the Nevilles, by marriage 
of Emma, daughter and heir of Ber- 
tram de Bulmer to Geoffrey de Ne- 
ville. With regard to Granger's kind 
eulogy of Elizabeth, Queen of Henry 
VIl. Mr. Hutton, in his interesting 
History of Bosworth Field, tells a very 
different tale. The plates are pleasing 
and satisfactory. 
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6. Vignettes in Derbyshire. By the Author 
of ** The Life of a Boy.” 8vo. pp. 136. 
WE expected to have met with a 

series of neat embellishments, accom- 

anied by descriptive letter-press ; but 
in this respect we were disappointed. 

Though the pencil and the burin 

have had no share in these vignettes, 

- they are highly pictorial ; and their 

eauties are described in glowing co- 
lours. Landscape naturally requires 
the aid of a vivid imagination; but 
we seldom read better descriptive land- 
scapes than these twelve vignettes, 
which describe some of the most ro- 
mantic scenes in ‘a land of brooks of 
water: of fountains and depths, that 
spring out of the hills.” The Au- 
thor has brought to our view the 
mountains, hilis, and dales, and all 
the lovely objects of landscape ; and 
we can fancy ourselves following an 
admired and pleasant cicerone in the 
midst of the beauties of an interesting 
country. 

The following description of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s house and 
grounds at Ashford, affords a good spe- 
cimen of the talents of the fair au- 
thor: 


‘«But the gem of Ashford is yet untold. 
Passing the village on the Manchester road 
we enter a gently marked hollow way, bound- 
ed on the right by a steep orchard-slope, and 
on the left by a high wall over-hung with 
lofty trees, that screen the roof and chim- 
nies of a house apparently the residence of 
some of the gentry of the country, to which 
the close-folding gates that open from the 
road present an access. If by favour or pre- 
sumption you pass their barrier, and pro- 
ceed a hundred paces down a confined car- 
riage way, you will arrive in line with the 
front of the aod and peep within the cas- 
ket where lies the emerald treasure. 

*¢ The house, ‘ above a cot, below a seat,’ 
is not alone the property of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, but the occasional re- 
sidence. It stands under the shadow of 
those lofty trees that exclude all objects but 
those they surround. The capacious bow- 
window of an oblong dining-room expands 
upon the gravel walk adjoining the soft 
green turf that almost imperceptibly slopes 
to the water’s edge; not an artificial lake or 
forced fish-pool, but the sounding, spark- 
ling Wye, that, with all the freshness of # 
mountain stream, with all the windings of 
its characteristic course, with all the beauty 
of its living waters, rushes through the 
sylvan domain. 

«‘Fronting the windows a light bridge 
unites the two savannas; the opposite turf 
rising gradually to its extremity, is else 

- bounded 
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bounded by its grove of trees, that skirts the 
extended bank. The lawn on each side the 
river is broken only by little patches of the 
choicest flowers, and the mould from whence 
they spring is covered with mignonette, 
whose rich perfume fills the sweet air with 


its ce, rising as incense to hallow 
this temple of the floral, of the sylvan, of 
the lucid deities. The house is covered, 
from the base to the chimney’s topmost 
ledge, with trellis; and when the climbers 
begin to ascend, and the creepers to run, 
the passion-flower to sanctify, and the cle- 
matis to empurple, it will indeed become a 
perfect bower of beauty; and it is a sweet 
reflection that he, who a prince in the pa- 
lace of his forefathers, upon the banks of 
the Derwent, who is in possession of all 
that rank and station can bestow, that 
wealth can give, and ambition desire, selects 
and adopts this rustic Lijou, this verd-unique, 
this little fishing-house, on the banks of 
the winding Wye; which, after having run 
its race with mountain swiftness, through 
the sylvan hamlet of King’s Sterndale, by 
the wild solitudes of Chee Torr, the rocky 
passes of Miller’s Dale, the deep clefts of 
Cresbrook, and the fairy scenes of Monsal, 
wantons and sports beneath the eye of the 
Lord of Hartington, from whence its native 
waters spring, before it take its final way to 
the shining East, and mixes with the classic 
waves of Derwent. 

“‘There, perhaps, may the Duke of De- 
vonshire look around, and say with compla- 
cent feelings subdued from he world, with 
the hereditary feelings of her who bore him, 
and whose memory he sanctifies: ‘* Here is 
enough for the heart of man; the rest is my 
country’s and my forefathers’!”” Perhaps, 
like the great statesman of Elizabeth, he may, 
after he has passed the humble gates, take 
off his courtly robes, and say, ** There lie, 
my Lord Chancellor !” and in sport, even as 
I did in thought, amplify comparison upon 
the sweet enchautment. 

**To Chatsworth, gorgeous Chatsworth, 
it is but a light trinket hung to a costly 
watch ; or a single blossom of the jasmine 
by the side of the imperial rose ; or a soli- 
tary star, sailing in the wake of the resplen- 
dent Moon; or the scent of the violet, that 
rises upon the air, which the perfumes of 
Arabia have exhausted; or the song of the 
robin, after the full choirs of the zroves had 
died away; or the emerald light of the 
glow-worm shining upon the darkness that 
succeeded the blazing torches; or the shep- 
herd’s pipe upon the mountains, when the 
echoes of the brazen trumpets had ceased; 
or the still small voice of grateful praise, 
when the pealing anthem, and the loud re- 
sponse no longer filled the cathedral’s lofty 
arches :—it was all this, and more; it was 
Nature’s lullaby from the tumult of the 
world; the eye revelling in its beauty, and 

Gent. Mac, July, 1824. 
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the mind reposing in its quietness, whilst 
its balmy sweetness the purest 
joy of sense, and all its green attractions, 
and its lucid animations, took captive the 
heart of woman, who saw in its combined 
delights the reflection of her primeval 
home.” 

The interesting description of Tides- 
well Church does honour to the archi- 
tectural and antiquarian talents of the 
fair writer. 

The character of the beneficent and 
kind-hearted Mr. Newton, the pro- 
prietor of a cotton-mill at Cresbrook, 
as drawn by Mrs. Sterndale, is that of 
a philanthropist in the strictest mean- 
ing of the word. There is no cant, 
but actual performance. The “ or- 
phans of humanity,” employed at 
Cresbrook, are provided for most com- 
fortably ; and are taught to chaunt in 
melodious lays the hallelujahs of Han- 
del, and to participate in the heavenly 
science of music. The contemplation 
of such an establishment confirms the 
belief that all cotton-mills are not the 
scenes of unnatural labour or harsh 
severity; while at the same time it is 
most honourable to those who are its 
proprietors, and to those who preside 
over its prosperity and its comforts. 
Mr. Newton 1s already known through 
the medinm of Miss Seward, as “*The 
Minstrel of the Peak,” and in the pre- 
sent times by rank and talents, Cres- 
brook is not unknown. 


7. The Agamemnon of #schylus, a Tra- 
gedy. Translated from the Greek, ly 
Hugh Stuart Boyd, Author of Select Pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, Select Poems 
of Synesius, &c. pp. 78. Longman and 
Co. 


WE lament that we have not scope 
sufficient for doing justice to this per- 
formance, which, while it cannot fail 
to gratify the laudable curiosity of those 
who enjoy not the advantages of clas- 
sical education, will be found of consi- 
derable use to the juvenile student of 
the Greek language. 

This translation 1s judiciously in prose. 
The best poetical attempt of the kind 
was that of Potter, which so far as it 
was professedly a translation, was not 
successful. hat Bentley is reported 
to have said to Pope concerning the 
translation of Homer, might have 
been applied to Potter with still more 
ee song a have given us fine 
poetry, but it is not Aeschylus.” We 

allow 
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allow that Potter has even translated 
some eg = correctly as well as 

etically ; but on the whole, his tra- 
gedies can be — only as imita- 
tions. Mr. H. 5. Boyd appears, by 
the smaller poems _— to this 
tragedy, to be himself a poet of no 
mean order; but, doubly ironed Ly 
due fidelity to the original, and due 
subserviency to metre, he would hardly 
have presented to the public, as he has 
now done, a translation at once faith- 
ful and intelligible, of the most ob- 
scure of all the relicts of Grecian anti- 


uity. 

’ The style is pure, and well adapted 
to convey the lofty and forcible con- 
ceptions of the Athenian Bard. We 
lay before our readers the oo 
specimen. It alludes to the horri 

immolation of Iphigenia, whether true 
or fabulous, yet as true for the purpose 
of appeasing the wrath of Diana, and 
procuring for the Greeks a favourable 
wind in their expedition against Troy. 


‘< Her fervent supplications and her ten- 
der youth were unregarded by those stern 
warriors. Her father commanded the sacri 
ficers when the prayer was over, carrying 
her like a kid, to place her quickly above the 
altar, enfolded in her vestments, and to re- 
press those beauteous lips * ; that voice now 
ominous to his house. Casting her saffron- 
tinctured veil upon the ground, she pierced 
each of her murderers with the pity-moving 
darts of her eyes, graceful as in a picture, 
and desiring to speak. For she had often 
sang (sung) in her father’s halls, and with 
pure unpolluted lips, had affectionately ho- 
noured his brightest hours, when at the 
festive banquet he poured the third libation,” 
P. s. 


The notes display much critical acu- 
men. The following relates to that 
part of the above passage which we 
have marked with an asterism : 


* <<Sromares Quaaxay. It is very re- 
markable that the import of these words 
should have eluded the penetration of so 
many editors and commentators. If they 
had thought of Homer's expression, ipxos 
ddovrwy, they. would have seen the meaning 
at once. This interpretation and the re- 
ference to Homer were, I believe, communi- 
cated by Professor Porson to Dr. Raine.” 

We were rather surprised, however, 
at the beginning of one note, which is 
to be found in the 15th page. He has 
taken considerable latitude in trans- 
lating the words °Agn;—raravtouxos 
ty paxn dogos, which he attempts to 
justify thus: “If, as Dr. Blomfield 
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says, dogos cannot be joined to taAay- 
touxos, the sense will then be, holding 
the balance in the conflict of the spear. 
But by translating it thus, I should 
have lost a fine figure,—a figure which 
appears to me to accord with the ge- 
nius of #schylus*.” A translator has 
nothing to do with what his author 
might have written, but with what his 
author actually did write. ‘If, as 
Dr. B. says!”—why can there be any 
doubt of the matter? TadAavrovxos 
belongs to ’Apns. A schoolboy might 
see that dogos must follow waxn; and 
Dr. B. kindly condescended to notice 
this, merely because two German com- 
mentators had previously failed to see 
It. “Ey poxn Sie: might have been 
expressed, had the metre admitted of 
it, by Ey Jopumaxsa ; for though this 
word, we believe, no where occurs, 
yet the adjective Joguuaxos is often to 
be found. The word dopos being here 
no more than a poetical pleonasm, we 
should not have hesitated to translate 
the passage thus: Mars, who holds the 
balance in the day of battle; or, to 
avoid another pleonasm,—Mars, who 
holds the balance in the battle. 

Of Mr. Boyd’s piety we subjoin a 
decisive example, taken from page 51. 
Would to God that piety and genius 
were more frequently found together ! 
The Semichorus remonstrating with 
Clytemnestra on the murder of her 
lord, remarks that ‘‘ these events have 
been brought about by Jove, who is 
the author and effecter of all things ; 
for what is accomplished unto mortals 
without Jove? Which of these things 
hath not been brought by him to its 
final accomplishment ?” 

The note to this passage is as fol- 
lows : 

“« Here again we may be instructed, as 
well as humbled, by a heathen poet. Are 
we im the habit of referring every event 
to God? The ced a false 
religion, as if it had been a true one. We, 
who are blessed with a true religion, are as 
cold and indifferent towards it, as if it were 
a faise one.” 

After the tragedy follow Transia- 
tions of “the first choral Ode of So- 
a CEdipus Colonzus,” ‘ Me- 
eager'’s Idyl on the Spring,” ‘* Gre- 
gory Nazianzen’s Lamentation for his 
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‘* Mr. B. translates the words thus:— 
««Mars holding up his spear instead of a 
balance.” 

Soul,” 
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Soul,” part of his ‘‘ Admonitions to 
Virgius,” and three short original 
Greek poems of considerable merit. 
The first of the last-mentioned, ds tn 
yAwrrny thy “EAAnnxny, appeared in 
“©The Classical Journal” some years 
ago. The subject of the second is Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the 
New Testament. That of the third 
is the author’s own Essay on a pecu- 
liar property of the Greek Article, first 
noticed by the late Granville Sharpe. 
Feelings not very favourable to the 
Poet arose within us, till we came to 
the last three lines, which not only 
repressed those feelings, but excited 
others of an opposite nature. This is 
the best poem of the three. 

Under the Errata at the end, is the 
following affecting appeal to the in- 
dulgence of the reader: 


‘¢If the reader should discover any error 
which I have not noticed, I request him to 
bear in mind that I am not able to read with 
my own eyes, but am obliged to have every 
thing read to me. For this disadvantage 
the most careful attention of the most assi- 
duous friends cannot fully compensate.” 


Unfeignedly do we sympathize with 
Mr. Boyd in this most afflicting of all 


corporeal calamities. Most sincerely 
do we wish that his present melancholy 
privation may be only of a temporary 
nature and of short continuance,—that 
such a scholar may not, like our great 
theological poet, 


*« Find learning, at one entrance, quite shut 


—— 
8. The Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. 
By Lady Morgan. @ vols. 8vo. Por- 
trait. Colburn. 


THE present age seems particularly 
distinguishable for an earnest desire of 
obtaining the most perfect knowledge 
of those distinguished Italian poets and 
painters who flourished during the se- 
venteenth century, amongst whom 
shines with unfaded lustre the cele- 
brated individual whom Lady Morgan 
has selected for her first biographical 
essay. 

In the preface, the motives which 
induced the selection of Salvator Rosa, 
are thus stated : 


** Should it be deemed worthy of inqui 
why I have selected the life of Salvator Ress 
as a subject of biographical memoir, in pre- 
ference to that of any other illustrious 
painter of the Italian school, I answer, that 
I was influenced in my preference more by 
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the peculiar character of the man, than the 
extraordinary merit of the artist. For ad- 
miring the works of the great Neapolitan 
master with an enthusiasm unknown per- 
haps to the sobriety of professed virtu, I 
estimated still more highly the qualities of 
the Italian patriot, who, stepping boldly in 
advance of a degraded age, stood in the fore- 
ground of his times, like one of his own spi- 
rited graceful figures, when all around him 
was timid mannerism, and grovelling sub- 
serviency. Struck as I always have been 
with the philosophical tone and poetical 
conception of Salvator’s greater pictures, 
even to the feeling a degree of personal in- 
terest in favour of their creator, 1 took the 
opportunity of my residence in Italy to 
make some verbal inquiries as to the privete 
character and story of a man whose power- 
ful intellect and deep feeling, no less than 
his wild and gloomy imagination, came forth 
even in his most petulant sketches and 
careless designs.” 


Salvator Rosa was born in the lat- 
ter end of the year 1615, in the little 
village of Renella, a lovely site that 
overlooks the Bay of Naples; he was 
so called because his pious parents in- 
tended to devote him to the service of 
the Church ; he, however, so far from 
exhibiting any early symptonis of saint- 
ship, became the scape-grace of the 
village, and his saving name was 
joe. - spoiled by the expressive di- 
minutive of Salvatoriello. Still his 
parents persevered in their intention 
of bringing him up to the priest- 
hood, and placed him in a college at 
Naples, called that of the Congrega- 
zione Somasca. During his residence 
at this college, he evinced all those pro- 
pensities which so powerfully influ- 
enced his future destiny. 

Salvator is described in fact, even at 
this early age, as evincing a dispusi- 
tion towards all the arts, “‘lisping in 
numbers,” waking the echoes of his 
native hills with every instrument his 
infant hand could procure, and pro- 
ducing scraps of antique architecture 
and of picturesque scenery upon cards 
and paper, which spoke ‘trumpet 
tongued”’ his instructive and inevita- 
ble vocation. To Antonia, however, 
and to Giula, this was “ idlers all,” 
and the wanderings of the young ge- 
nius served only to give fresh activity 
to their efforts to impose upon him 
the destiny which their original plans 
had chalked out for him; that he 
should not be a painter; and that he 
should be “a sage grave man,” a pil- 
lar of the Church, and the Coryphzus 

of 
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of every “accademia” that dullness 
and pedantry ever presided over. 

It is uncertain how long he remain- 
ed in this monastic establishment ; but 
it is certain that his confinement here 
was attended by the most beneficial 
effects, since it enabled him to acquire 
a very considerable store of classical 
knowledge, which subsequently led to 
all the most interesting events of his 
life. At length, for non-compliance 
with the orders of his superiors, he 
was expelled the college, and once 
more returned to his parents as poor 
and as wild as when he left them. Be- 
ing compelled by the poverty of his 
situation to embrace some profession, 
he chose that of painting. dy Mor- 
gan thus describes his earliest efforts : 

«Tt appears, however, from the portrait 
scenes preserved in his singular landscapes, 
of marine views, headlands, castellated 
rocks, antique ruins, and savage coasts, 
identified by some particular and authenti- 
cated feature, as well as from the physiog- 
nomy and costume of his beautiful little 
groups, known by the name of his ‘ figu- 
rine,’ that he must have traversed and stu- 
died much among the wild and sublime 
scenery of La Basilicata, La Puglia, and 
Calabria, the Magna Grecia of the ancients, 
and it is probable too that he was led to this 
marine circuit (then untouched and unstu- 
died) by those classic associations which 
distinguish all his compositions, whether of 
the pencil or the pen. Nearly the whole of 
the Greek colonies had been confined to 
these romantic coasts, which still preserve 
vestiges of the brilliant population that 
once was spread over them. But if even 
Cicero in his time could exclaim ‘ Magna 
Grecia non est,’ the desolation which in 
the days of Salvator brooded over that ter- 
restrial Eden, was of a yet deeper and sadder 
character. Such was the imagery which, 
with a force that vibrated to the last hour 
of life, agitated a mind alive to all that is 
elevated and sublime, and operated on a 
fancy eager for the strongest and strangest 
excitements.” 

Touching his character as a musi- 
cian and a poet, we shall give an ex- 
tract, to show the point of view under 
which the fair writer considers this 
part of her subject : 

** As a musical composer, his merits 
must be estimated by the progress which 
the most charming of, all the arts had made 
in his own times. The music of Milton’s 
modern Orpheus, 

‘Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur'd 


song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent,’ &c. 





would in the present day be as little palat- 
able to an English public, as the strains of 
Dante’s favourite minstrel Caseli would be 
endurable to the cognoscenti audience of 
‘the San Carlos.’ It is enough to esta- 
blish the musical genius of Salvator Rosa, 
that his compositions were pronounced by 
the most learned and elegant musical pro- 
fessor of the last century, to be ‘in points 
of melody superior to most of the masters of 
his time.’ As a comic actor, an improvisa- 
tore, a performer on many musical instru- 
ments, and (to use a French term for a ta- 
lent which for many obvious reasons has no 
fit English one) as a delightful causeur, the 
merits of Salvator Rosa must be taken upon 
trust. These brilliant qualifications, which 
render life so much more easy and delecta- 
ble than higher talents and sublimer powers, 
have nothing to do with time,—they belong 
to the moment, and are usually evanescent ; 
but the testimony which all who witnessed 
these personal accomplishments of the great 
poet-painter bear to their excellence, en- 
dows with a sort of individual and charac- 
teristic fascination, which perhaps in the 
* hey-day of life’ he would not have ex- 
changed for the immortality which awaited 
him, when such light and dazzling acquire- 
ments should be inevitably forgotten.” 

“<The more difficult and delicate task re- 
mains to speak of Salvator as a poet; not, 
however, with reference to the language in 
which he wrote, to detect his Neapolitan 
patois, or lament that deficiency in his Tus- 
canisms which drew and still draws upon 
him the anathemas of the Della Cruscan 
school. To attempt such an analysis, 
would argue a presumption only to be 
equalled by the bad taste which could lead 
to so flagrant a violation of literary discre- 
tion.” 

Our limits prevent us from accom- 
panying Lady Morgan further in her 
details of the life and times of Salvator 
Rosa, which on the whole we think 
creditable to her pen. 


—@— 


9. Capt. Seely’s Wonders of Elora, 
(Continued from Part I. p. 528.) 


NotwirtustanpinG the length of 
our previous review of this interesting 
work, we shall again advert to it for 
the purpose of noticing a few passages 
of general interest. 

The stupendous excavation described 
in Part 1. p. 523, is as old as the year 
1179 B. é following the Hindoo 
chronology. According to the Maha- 
Larat, or ‘* Great War,” an ancient 
historical poem, 

*¢ When Pandus’ chiefs with Curos fought, 


And cach the throne imperial sought, 7 
ive 
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Five brothers of the regal line 

Blaz’d high with qualities divine : 
The first a prince without his peer, 
Just, pious, liberal Yudishteer ; 

Then Arjoon, to the base a rod, 

A hero favour’d by a God ; 

Bhema, like mountain-leopard strong, 
Unrivall’d in th’ embattled throng ; 
See Nacool, fir’d by noble shame 

To emulate fraternal fame ; 

Seyhuder, flush’d with manly grace, 
Bright virtue dawning in his face.” p. 230. 

These five sons of the exiled Pandoo 
drove their cousin Cooroo from the 
throue of India, being regarded as 
deified heroes, from having excavated 
Elora with their father. Whatever 
we may think of this story, the tem- 
‘ne place pyramids and colossi at a 
vamble distance; the principal are 
Keylas, Dharma Linga, Indra, Teen 
Tal, Visvacarma, Nilacantha, Rama 
Waara, Junuwassee, Das Avatar, and 
Jaghanaut, so named from the deity 
or form of building. Many images 
occur of course, but the author pro- 
tests against mythological discussion, 
though he does not disappoint the in- 
quisitive reader. 

*¢ A Brahmin at Benares was so cautious 
of causing the death of any living animal, 
that before him, as he walked, the place 
was swept, that he might not destroy any 
insect: the air was fanned as he ate, for 
the same purpose. Some mischievous Eu- 
ropean gave him a microscope to look at 
the water he drank. On seeing the animal- 
cule, he threw down and broke the instru- 
ment, and vowed he would not drink water 
again; he kept his promise, and died.” 

+73. 

Whether our countryman was more 
rash or brutal, we do not pretend to 
say. 

‘¢England supplies most abundantly to 
people in all parts of the world, liberty, 
Christianity, and loans. The first sets them 
in motion, the second regulates their mo- 
tion, and the last preserves their motion.” 
P. 402. 

Among other topics, Captain Seely 
has acquainted us with the real state 
of Indian missions, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the Reports. The two fol- 
lowing passages, which bear particu- 
larly on the question, will be sufficient 
to such as are not bigoted to a hope- 
less cause: 

«The motives may be good, and I be- 
lieve are so; but radical conversion is ut- 
terly impracticable of accomplishment, and 
the experiment is fraught with difficulty and 
danger. Savages may be easily converted, 
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for they will receive and believe any thing, 
particularly if attended with novelty and a 
promise of future benefits; but the case is 
widely different with the polished and en- 


lightened people of India.” P. 320. 
There is another difficulty which 
we do not observe to have been no- 


ticed here. The natives are very 
shrewd, and pay no regard to such 
Europeans as are not noticed in the 
higher ranks, which is not the case 
with missionaries in general, nor are 
presentable persons chosen for that 
office. <A practical knowledge of phy- 
sic also would endear the minds of the 
natives more than the distribution of 
tracts. 


** A mistaken notion exists in the minds 
of many well-meaning but uninformed 
Christians, that the Hindoos worship idols, 
as the sole object of admiration, when they 
only worship numerous symbols of the Al- 
mighty’s power, his emanations, his ener- 
gies, and his essences ; or as it is explained 
in the Seev Pooran, ‘ Before the system of 
the Brahmande, which is the manifestation 
of the world, Shree-Bhagavan-Jiu was sin- 
gle and alone. His beauty beyond the ima- 
gination of all hearts, and the expression of 
all tongues.” 

*<¢We are only manifestations of his 
three powers.’—M.S. Pooran, 

“In the Mtharva Veda, it is said, 
* Where they who know the Great One go, 
through holy rites and through piety, thi- 
ther may Brahma conduct me.’ 

**¢May Brahma lead me to the Great 
One,.”” Ilid. P. 325, 326. 


So much, says our author, for the 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and the 
above are but three out of three hun- 
dred texts that might be selected to 
refute this ill-grounded opinion. No 
one, we add, can reasonably confound 
the analytic worship with pure ido- 
latry. Equally zealous is our author 
in defence of Hindoo morality, against 
the falsehoods which have prevailed 
here. See p. 50. 


«<I believe no Hindoo, under heavy pe- 
nalties, is permitted to cross the Indus: a 
forfeiture of caste follows, and many heavy 
penances, ere he recovers his rank in so- 
ciety. If wealthy, he is severely fined. 
Some former ambassadors who proceeded 
on political missions to Persia from the 
Poona Court, were, on their return, fined 
in large sums, and had to make donations 
and presents, besides undergoing several pe- 
nances, before their caste would receive 
them back.” P. 201. 


The general observations are useful, 
and 
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and we strongly recommend this book 
to all who are destined for Bombay. 
Incidentally we learn that other wale 
may be expected from the same pen, 
and we trust that the Early Settle- 
ments of the Portuguese in India is 
not abandoned. 

Mr. Elmes, we may here observe, 
has recently published the ** Discourses 
of Sir William Jones” in a convenient 
form. Some editor we hope will be 
found for those of ‘‘ Colonel Wilford,” 
of whom we wish much to see a me- 
moir prefixed. ‘The old-fashioned plan 
of studying the classics alone is now 
insutlicient, considering what lights 
they receive from Egyptian and Indian 


antiquities. 
= 
10. Prior’s Memoirs of Burke. 
(Continued from Part i, p. 613.) 


TWO petty circumstances connect- 
ed with the life of Burke are memora- 
ble. The one is that HE was an UN- 
SUCCESSFUL candidate for a Professor- 
ship at Glasgow. (P.37.) The other, 
that he did not know, at one time at 
least, a single game at cards, See pp. 
39, 244. 

With regard to the former, we have 
only to observe, that merit is success- 
less, because it can offer to the patron 
no remuneration, and that it is no dis- 

race to be disappointed of promotion. 
Newton once failed of a Fellowship of 
Trinity, Cambridge. 

Burke wrote for the press, and re- 
ceived money for so doing, but to a 
very small amount. Concerning the 
prejudices against an author who writes 
for money, Mr. Prior very properly ob- 
serves, 


**No man in any station of life; no 
statesman, no lawyer, no physician, no cler- 
gyman, no soldier, gives his labours mental 
or bodily to society without hire. Why 
then should not the author also have his 
hire, without slight or reproach?” P. 55. 


Burke would not condescend to re- 
fate slanders. (P. 56.) There is cer- 
tainly a neglect of the accessible means 
of happiness in indulging a morbid 
irritability on the inevitable occur- 
rence of calumny, but every prudent 
man will guard against it by the best 
management in his power, and enable 
his friends to contradict it when it 
does occur. The result of this indif- 
ference was, that persons who did not 
know him well, were not inclined to 
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give him credit for some unexplained 
parts of his conduct. P. 79. 

Burke was fond of children, would 
spin tops and tetotums with them, 
and philosophize upon the little ha- 
bits, passions, and contentions of these 
“< men in miniature,” as he called 
them. P. 73. This amiability shows 
that he was a warm-hearted man, 
disposed to the happiness which kind 
feelings naturally produce; and that he 
could insulate his mind at option, the 
pleasant consequence of getting a sub- 
ject well up first, and making a few 
memorandums. Then, slamming the 
door, treading on the dog's tail, and 
et ceteras of that kind, are only signals 
when it is time to leave off play, i. e. 
when it becomes mere noise and mis- 
chief, whereas to some people whose 
minds have no joints, such incidents 
are enough to make them cross (as the 
women call it) all day long. 

The occasion of Burke’s breaking 
off with Hamilton was, he says, this, 

*¢ The occasion of our difference was not 
any act whatsoever on my part. It was en- 
tirely on his, by a voluntary but most inso- 
lent and intolerable demand, amounting to 
no less than claim of servitude during the 
whole course of my life, without leaving me 
at any time a power either of getting for- 
ward with honour, or of retiring with 
tranquillity.” P. 76. 

This Mr. Prior calls the dictate of a 
high and manly spirit (p. 75). With- 
out denying this quality to Burke, we 
attribute it to a consciousness of his 
powers, and the ultimate prospects in 
consequence of such powers. His re- 
solution is an absolute syntax rule in 
the grammar of worldly prudence. 
Tradesmen who have a concern with 
only one house, break together with 
that house if it fails ; and in the medi- 
cal world it is proverbial, that if a 
young man pins himself to the skirt of 
any other practitioner, however eimi- 
nent, he will never get forward as long 
as he lives. Burke was not a watch 
to be worn in a fob; he was a burri- 
cane, a trade-wind, a zephyr, a sea- 
breeze, a calm, whatever he chose to 
be; and the idea of Hamilton's shut- 
ting him up in a bag, like a Lapland 
witch, soll allies him, was truly ab- 
surd. 

Burke, Goldsmith, and others, used 
to attend the ‘‘ Robin Hood” debating 
society; and it seems that the former 
was the only man who could over- 
come a certain Baker, Gatingeine® 
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by Goldsmith as ‘* being meant yy Na- 


ture for a Lord Chancellor.” P. 85. 
Such is the difference between writ- 
ing and talking. . It is utterly impro- 
bable that the baker could have writ- 
ten a book which would have been 
deemed worthy his debating reputa- 
tion. A man may be a capital fenc- 
ing master, and yet never be a Gene- 
ral. Mr. Prior says, in our opinion, 
excellently, 

“A good debater, though a character 
almost wholly English, as there was scarcely 
any such (their speeches being chiefly writ- 
ten) among the ancients, and little resem- 
bling him in the rest of Europe at the pre- 
sent day, is more of a mechanic, perhaps, 
than he is willing to acknowledge. His 
range is commonly narrowed, his aim bound- 
ed by local or temporary circumstances, 
which, though calculated to meet some 
petty interest or emergency of the moment, 
often become an obstacle to a very wide ex- 
pansion of mind; he may be said to move 
within a moral circle, to work in a species of 
political tread-mill ; and his art has been, 
and, it is but fair to calculate, may be ayain 
acquired at an age when other and higher 
faculties remain still unfolded. A good de- 
bater, therefore, may in a great measure be 
made.” P.517. 

The once celebrated and eccentric 
John Henderson of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, was a debater of the 
very first order ; a capital sharp-shooter ; 
every shot brought down an argument. 
It is a reasonable doubt, however, whie- 
ther he would not have assassinated 
his reputation by writing. 

To compress every thing concern- 
ing Burke, which this well-digested 
and ample book contains, would be as 
practicable as trundling a mountain in 
a wheel-barrow. We are in the situ- 
ation of men showing a large museum 
to half-hour visitors. We can only 
point out a few remarkables. These 
we shall make matters of public inte- 
rest. The first is the important ques- 
tion how far members of Parliament 
are bound to conform to the instruc- 
tions of their constituents. Burke in 
the following passage has, we think, 
set the question at rest : 

«Certainly, gentlemen (he says to the 
electors of Bristol), it ought to be the hap- 
piness and glory of a representative to live 
in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with 
him; their opinion high respect; their bu- 
siness unremitted attention. It is his duty 
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to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his sa- 
tisfaction, to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to 
his own. But his unbiassed opinion, his 
mature ap ae his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. 
These he does not derive from your plea- 
sure; no, nor from the law and the consti- 
tution. ‘They are a trust from Providence, 
for the abuse of which he is deeply answer- 
able. Your representative owes you not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you, if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion. 

**My worthy colleague says, his will 
ought to be subservient to yours. If that 
be all, the thing is innocent. If Govern- 
ment were a matter of will upon any side, 
yours without question ought to be supe- 
rior. But Government and Legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and not of 
inclination; and what sort of reason is that 
in which the determination precedes the dis- 
cussion ; in which one set of men deliberate 
and another decide; and where those who 
form the conclusion are perhaps three hun- 
dred miles distant from those who hear the 
arguments ? 

** To deliver an opinion is the right of all 
men ; that of constituents is a weighty and 
respectable opinion, which a representative 
ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions ; mandates is- 
sued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to ar- 
gue for, though contrary to the clearest 
convictions of his judgment and conscience : 
these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of this land, and which arise from a 
fundamenta! mistake of the whole order and 
tenour of our constitution. 

«* Parliament is not a congress of ambassa- 
dors from different and hostile States; 
whose interests each must maintain, as an 
agent and advocate against other agents and 
advocates; but Parliament is a deliberative 
assembly of one nation, with one interest, 
that of the whole; where not local pur- 

ses, not local prejudices ought to guide, 
Cee the general good, resulting from the 
general reason of the whole. You choose a 
member indeed; but when you have chosen 
him, he is not a member of Bristol, but he 
is a member of Parliament. If the local 
constituent should have an interest, or 
should form an hasty opinion, evidently o 
posite to the real good of the rest of the 
community, the member for that place 
ought to be as far as any other from any 
endeavour to give it effect.” pp. 179, 190. 

Rotten boroughs, as they are called, 
are the only means by which in gene- 
ral the monied interest is represented 
in the House, and men of talents ob- 
tuin seats. The importance of the lat- 

ter 
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ter is thus ably shown by Mr. Prior. 
In speaking of elose boroughs, he says: 


*¢ Such places make up in practical uti- 
lity what they want in theoretical perfec- 
tion, and one portion of the kingdom is 
enabled to repair the prejudices or injustice 
of another. Without this resource [his 
return for Malton after failure at Bristol] 
he might not at least for a time have re- 
entered Parliament. His services, which 
in number and value exceed perhaps those 
of any two hundred country gentlemen who 
ever sat in Parliament put together, would 
have been lost to his country. Much also 
would have been lost, and this is no trivial 
loss in national fame. Great men are a spe- 
cies of valuable public property, always the 
pride, often the chief stay and support of 
the country ; the stars which enlighten and 
beautify her intellectual firmament, and by 
the numbers and radiance of whom her 
glory is raised and extended in the esteem 
of other nations. How many illustrious 
names might have been lost to the roll of 
English history, had it not been for the 
anomaly of close boroughs.” P. 243. 


Every body knows that metaphysics 
have been the chief ingredient of in- 
fidel combustibles ; and that the pre- 
vention of their mischievous explo- 
sions by legislative means, is deemed 
by certain senators erroneous. It is, 
therefore, useful to give Burke’s opi- 
nions on both these points. 

«Nothing can be conceived more hard 
than the heart of a thorough-bred metaphy- 
sician. It comes nearer to the cold malig- 
nity of a wicked spirit, than to the frailty 
and passion of a man. Ic is like that of the 
principle of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, 
unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil.— 
Beattie’s opinion of the science is not more 
favourable.—‘ It is the bane of true learning, 
true taste, and true science; to it we owe 
all modern scepticism and atheism ; it has a 
bad effect upon the human faculties, and 
tends not a little to sour the temper, to sub- 
vert good principles, and to disqualify men 
for the business of life’.”” P. 153. 

Concerning the modern notion of 
tolerating blasphemy, he says, 

“Though am not fond of calling in the 
aid of the secular arm to suppress doctrines 
and opinions, yet if ever it was raised, it 
should be against those enemies of their 
kind who would take from man the noblest 

rerogative of his nature, that of being a re- 
igious animal. Already under the sys- 
tematic attacks of these men, I see many of 
the props of good government beginning to 
fail. 1 see propagated principles which will 
not leave to uke even a toleration, and 
make Virtue herself less than a name.”’ P.157. 
(To le continued.) 





11. An Essay on the Laws of Gravity, and 
the Distances of the Planets ; with Olser- 
vations on the Tides, the Figure of the 
Earth, and the Precession of the Equi- 
noxves. By Capt. Forman of the Royal 
Navy. 8vo. pp. 100. 
PHILOSOPHICAL theories should 

render a satisfactory solution of every 

phenomenon whatever, without ex- 
ception ; otherwise they are inadmissi- 
ble. This, in strictness, and generally 
speaking, the law, is a correct one. 

But nevertheless we doubt the possi- 

bility of its being in all cases complied 

with. For instance, notwithstanding 
the acknowledged truth of the Lavoi- 
sierian theory, we recollect that Dr. 

Priestley remained, to his dying day, 

an inflexible advocate for the Phlogis- 

ton of Steel; and grounded his perti- 
nacity upon a phenomenon which 
was absolutely not explicable by the 
new theory. In the same manner 
there may be difficulties in the theo- 
ries of Sir Isaac Newton, or processes 
and deductions be incorrect, though 
the positive conformities of nature to 
the modes of determining her action, 
show that a certain clue is obtained. 

We mean that eclipses may be fore- 

told, and tide-tables be formed, with- 

out our acquiring the exact process 
which Nature observes. The compass 

may enable us to find a road across a 

desert, and yet that may not be the ac- 

tual road which the natives take. The 
application of the theories of Sir Isaac 

Newton to business-purposes, and the 

excellence of the mathematical ladder 

of his own invention, by which he as- 
cended to his high hypotheses, have 
made his reputation an immoveable 
mountain ; and yet we have strong 
doubts whether there is not an inter- 
vening medium at present unknown, 
by which Nature conducts the pro- 
cesses attributed by him to simple 
principles alone. If an absolute va- 
cuum be possible, then nothing may 

have a real being, and there may be a 

a place where God is not, which is 

absurd. Upon these grounds we think 

that there is an unknown physical 
agency every where; and that, though 
its modes of exhibition may be defined 
by mathematical processes, yet that 
the acting power being latent, all the 
phenomena may not soluble, be- 


cause that acting power is unknown. 
This is the light in which we view 
Capt. Forman’s objections to received 
opinions ; and certainly those objec- 

tious 
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tions do not appear to be airy nothings, 
but to have a local habitation and a 
name. Capt. F. says, 


** About two years ago, I published a 
New Theory of the Tides, in which I ac- 
counted for the phenomenon , pposing, 
that as water, like the air, is compressible, 
the Moon’s attraction, by diminishing the 
gravity of the mass of water, causes this 
mass to expand upwards in proportion to 
the weight that is taken off it.” pp. 16, 17. 





There is nothing alsurd in this hy- 
pothesis, nor in others brought forward 
in this work ; on the contrary they are 
clever ; but it is absurd in the gallant 
Captain to step forward, like another 
Admirable Crichton, and challenge the 
Royal Society and the Board of Lon- 
gitude to dispute with him. They 
would naturally treat it as Hannibal 
treated the lecturer on the art of war. 
It would not be commonly decent for 
either of these learned bodies to admit 
hastily the incompetency of all pre- 
vious knowledge, and no less was de- 
manded of them. Had the objections 
of Capt. Forman assumed the more 
modest form of difficulties attached to 
the solutions of the Newtonian theory, 
the feelings of Capt. F. would, we 
think, have been spared, and a better 
= i ae answered ; at all events, a 

lagazine is the fittest channel for the 
discussion. The Board of Longitude 
and the Royal Society are not debating 


clubs. 
~~ 


12. A Philosophical Inquiry into the Source 
of the Pleasures derived from Tragic Re- 
presentations, &c. Sc. By M. M‘Der- 
mot. 8vo. pp. 405. 

EXCITEMENT is the very soul 
of dramatic representation of every 
kind ; comedy, farce, or tragedy ; and 
there is no doubt that the pleasure de- 
rived from tragic representation is that 
assigned by our author, p. 224, viz. 
streng sensation. The book is ably 
and instructively written ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we recom- 
mend the author to consult Gibbon’'s 
disquisition on the love of Pleasure, 
and the love of Action (as leading 
0 ge of human conduct), in his 

ecline and Fall. Hence he will de- 
rive a more accurate and philosophi- 
cal basis for his deductions than is to 
be found in Du Bos or any other wri- 
ter known to us, who have written 
upon the results of ennui. 

Gent. Mae. July, 1094. 





Mr. Macdermot is an excellent judge 
of acting ; and we perfectly agree with 
him, but not with exclusive applica- 
tion to Mr. Kean (see p. 393), that 
stage-effect is too often substituted for 
nature. Authors who intend to write 
tragedies, and amateurs of the drama, 
will find this book very instructive. 


—@— 

13. Notes of the War in Spain; detailing 
Occurrences Military and Political im 
Galicia, and at Gibraltar and Cadiz; 
from the Fall of Corunna to the Occupa- 
tion of Cadiz Ly the French. By Thomas 
Steele, Esq. M.A. of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, a Member of the Spanish 
Committee. 8vo. pp. 362. 

THOUGH warm and sanguine 
feeling cannot make ropes of sand, it 
can convert mole-hills into mountains ; 
and certainly it has done so with re- 
gard to the late power of Spanish re- 
sistance to French invasion. Cadiz, 
defended by English troops, would be 
transportation for life to a besieging 
army ; but a document printed in the 
Appendix, p. 346, shows how utterly 
absurd it would have been to expect 
the retention of this even impregnable 
fortress under Spanish arrangements. 

State of the Garrison of Cadiz.— 
The total force in the Isla, the Corta- 
dura lines, and Cadiz, amounted to no 
more than 9600 men, giving an effec- 
tive force of 7000, of which a great 
portion was unserviceable for want of 
muskets. ** One of the battalions of that 
part of the army, to which we were 
attached, consisting of 450 men, had 
more than 250 firelocks which could 
not be discharged,—not a sand-bag to 
be procured for the batteries,—not a 
pallisade in any of the works,—no pro- 
visions in the magazines, and not more 
than twenty-five line in the treasury.” 

We hope that our worthy country- 
men, before they subscribe to any 
more foreign aids, will insist upon a 
correct statement of things, and recol- 
lect that feelings cannot create facts. 
We have said enough, however, in 
our Review in Parti. pp. 145—147, 
concerning Spanish affairs. 

Mr. Steele has collected a mass of 
various information and details, which 
would be useful to the historian of the 
Jate war in Spain; ¢. e. if it be worth 
a history; for to us the whole afiair 
appears no more than the suppression 
of a school insurrection. 

14. His- 
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14. Historical Memoirs of La Vendée. By 
Madame De Sapinaud. Translated from 
the French. 12mo. pp.194. Knight. 
THE war of La Vendée can offer 

no novelty; infinite misery and won- 

derful heroism distinguish such events. 

Flora Mac Ivor, Claverhouse, Burley 

of Balfour, and thoughtless gentlemen 

like Mr. Waverley, who get into awk- 
ward scrapes, form the dramatis per- 
sone. All these wars are as like as 
clocks; only some of them may be 
merely cuckoo concerns; others as 

awful as that of St. Sepulchre’s, a 

death-watch. 

We have seen long and very able 
accounts of this war; but why a sin- 
gle province unaffected in any ivterest, 
as a loss of a manufacture, oppressive 
taxation, or religious intolerance, 
should so warmly take up the defence 
of an unpopular system against all its 
fellow-countrymen, is to us still a pro- 
blem. It is stated that a sudden rising 
of the peasantry in the district of La 
Bretitre, on March 12, 1793, was the 
first illumination of the bonfire; but 
this is net satisfactory to the philoso- 
pher. Why should ¢éiey rise in pre- 
ference to others? We have no doubt 
that hundreds of Frenchmen fully 
know the real instigating cause, and 
could explain it in a dozen words. To 
us, however, the matter appears to 
turn upon one point, viz. the designa- 
tion of La Vendée as a focus for revo- 
lution, as Scotland was for the re-in- 
statement of the Stuarts. 

If the war was intended to serve the 
Royal cause, it terminated only in 
mere slaughter, and could have no 
other result ; for, except. proposed co- 
operation with the English, through a 
concentration at Grandville (see p. 
188), all the other history of the war is 
without plan,—the Irish rebellion of 
nearly the same era. To be “‘ covered 
with glory” is, however, toa French- 
man in humble life, an Englishman’s 
acquisition of a country-house and a 
carriage; yet most certain it is, that 
the Republicans made a very poor fi- 
gure in this war. We should have 
ended it by one battle, and then dis- 
arming the peasantry; instead of 
which, butchering the women, and 
burning the cottages, was the measure 
adopted ; and, in consequence, the 
war was unnecessarily protracted, 
through the desperation excited. It 
was war conducted by passion ; flogg- 
ing a restive horse till he breaks the 


carriage, and endangers the neck of 
the driver. 

The history of this war is not, how- 
ever, shaving and dressing, breakfast, 
dinner, coffee, and going to bed. It 
is dismal solitude ; now and then guns 
fired; here and there cottages smok- 
ing; cartloads of goods moving up 
lanes in partial concealment, women 
and children peeping behind trees and 
bushes, and solitary wanderers in 
breathless haste, not stopping to con- 
verse. Women appear, not as ama- 
zons, but as martyrs, sublime in suf- 
fering, and, as if Nature intended that 
character should be exhibited in the 
very jaws of Death, scolding their per- 
secutors, though shivering with fear. 
The finest incidents of novel-writing 
cannot exceed the solemn truths re- 
lated in this book; and though many 
persons think that those authors are 
lawyers who plead without cases or 
statutes in the court of Nature, such 
critics may be assured that there are 
no extraordinaries which they will not 
find in this interesting volume, as well 
as affecting touches of nature. Our 
limits will only allow us to give some 
corroborating extracts. 

*¢ On entering the town, the incendiaries 
killed a farmer who had been driving a wag- 
gon for them. His wife hearing a gun shot, 
went out to see what had happened, and 
was horror-struck at finding her husband 
stretched dead on the ground, with the 
blood gushing in torrents from a wound 
which he had received on his head. She 
fainted away, and the oxen continued to 
proceed without a driver. Luckily the 
Mayor came up and led them to the farm- 
house; though he was a citizen, he could 
not refrain from shedding tears. He even 
assisted in removing the farmer’s wife. The 
unfortunate woman died a few days after- 
wards, and one of her sons who was with 
the waggon, was also killed. - On hearing 
of the death of his mother, he threw away 
his whip, and attempted to escape, but one 
of the wretches fired after him, and killed 
him on the spot. All these catastrophes 
took place at a short distance from the gar- 
den where we had taken refuge. Every one 
was in tears. The cattle returned and con- 
tinued lowing at their master’s doors. Oh! 
how different was this from those tranquil 
and happy evenings when I used to see the 
herds coming down to the sound of flutes 
and drums towards their stalls! As soon 
as the Angelus * sounded, the women used 


~ * «This hymn is repeated in Catholic 
countries (see Gage’s Hengrave, p. 13, note. 
Rev.) at the sound of the morniug and even- 
ing bell.” 
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to leave their distaffs, and fondly bring out 
their little children to meet their returning 
husbands. The little creatures ran delight- 
ed into their fathers’ arms, and they went 
all together to the Temple of their Saviour 
to place themselves under the protection of 
the Virgin.” pp. 117, 118. 


Hiding-places occur in many of our 
old houses. The following contriv- 
ance is not a bad specimen : 


“*He immediately lowered the top of the 
bed, which was on springs, and by means of 
a little ladder which he had brought with 
him, he raised a trap door, which was con- 
cealed between two beams, and ascended. I 
followed him; we drew up the ladder and 
the top of the bed, and awaited the result of 
thearrival of the republican division.” p. 123. 


The following account of asps is 
very curious: 

«« These women [refugees in the forest of 
Galim] had built little huts for themselves 
and their families, as well as small sheds for 
their cows, which they frequently removed 
from place to place, to avoid the asps which 
came about them. In spite of their vigi- 
lance, the smell of the milk which the 
women heated in order to obtain cream, 
continually attracted these reptiles, which 
are so common in La Vendée. A mantua- 
maker who came to see me at La Barbi- 
niere, had spent three months in this forest, 
and she assured me that she had often seen 
as many as six of them round one of the ves- 
sels into which the milk had been poured ; 
but she had never heard of any one having 
been bitten by them.” pp. 145, 146. 

We know not what the La Ven- 
deans may reckon the proper height of 
the human form. With us it is five 
feet eight. Our readers will therefore 
smile at its being made a merit in the 
person of M. de la Verrie, that he was 
nearly five feet six inches high! p.188. 

Here we must take our leave of Ma- 
dame de Sapinaud. The account is 
interesting, and the translation is well 
executed. In p. 137, vivacity should 
have been diflerently rendered to con- 
vey the real meaning to an English- 
man. Levity would have been better. 
This, however, is a trifle. 

-—+—- 

15. Poetical Sketches ; The Profession, The 
Broken Heart, &e. With Stanzas jor 
Music, and other Poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. Third Edition. With additional 
Poems. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Small 
8v0. pp. 192. 

IT was in our last volume (i. 432), 
that we first announced Mr. Watts’s 
Inttle collection of poetical gems, then 
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printed for private circulation only : 
and we honestly recommended its 
more general diffusion. — We are 
happy to find that the public taste 
has sanctioned our commendation ; 
for we have the pleasure to per- 
ceive that it is the ¢hird edition 
which now lies before us, increased, 
more than a fourth part, by additional 
poems. It would be idle waste of 
time to prove Mr. Watts’s capabilities 
asa poet. His volume has attracted 
the favourable notice of almost every 
reviewer. But amongst these well- 
deserved commendations, we do not 
recollect that it has been noticed, and 
in these times it is certainly no small 
praise, that the poems do not contain 
a single syllable militating against re- 
ligion and morality. 

With a few exceptions, the poems 
in this volume were written between 
the ages of 16 and 21. The follow- 
ing, pleasing specimen is, we conceive, 
a more recent production : 

“*Ten YEARS AGo. 
Ten years ago—ten years ago— 

Life was to us a fairy scene ; 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 

Had seared not then its pathway green. 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours, — 

Feelings we ne’er can know again,— 
Unwithered hopes, unwasted powers, 

And frames unworn by mortal pain : 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
Of life with us—ten years ago! 


Time has not blanched a single hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now ; 
Nor hath the cankering touch of Care 
Left even one furrow on thy brow. 
Thine eyes are blue as when we met, 
In love's deep truth, in earlie: years ; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet, 
Though sometimes stained by secret 
tears ;— 
But where, oh where's the spirit’s glow 
That shone through all—ten years ago ? 


I, too, am changed—I scarce know why ; 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay, 
And youth, and health, and visions high, 
Melt like a wreath of snow away ! 

Time cannot sure have wrought the ill ; 
Though worn in this world’s sickening 

strife 

In soul aad form,—I linger still 
In the first summer month of life ; 

Yet journey on my path below,— 

Oh! how unlike—ten years ago! 


But, look not thus,—I would not give 
The wreck of hopes that thou must share, 
To bid those joyous hours revive, 


When all around me seemed sv fair. 
We've 
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We've wandered on in sunny weather, 
When winds were low and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 
And still will keep, ’mid storm and gloom ; 
Endeared by ties we could not know, * 
When life was young—ten years ago! 


Has Fortune frown’d ?—Her frowns were 
vain, 
For hearts like ours she could not chill ! 
Have friends proved false? —Their love 
might wane,— 
But ours grew fonder, firmer still ! 
Twin barks on this world’s changing wave, 
Steadfast in calms—in tempests tried,— 
In concert still our fate we'll brave,— 
Together cleave life’s fitful tide ; 
Nor mourn, whatever winds may blow, 
Youth’s first wild dreams—ten years ago! 


Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watched our first-born blossom die ? 
Hoped, till the shade of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feeling’s fount was dry ? 
Was it not soothing in that hour 

To think, ’mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left its earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise ? 

What, to the thought that soothed that woe, 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago? 
Yes, it is sweet, when Heaven is bright, 

To share its sunny beams with thee ! 

But sweeter far, ’mid clouds and blight, 

To have thee near to weep with me. 
Then dry those tears,—though something 

changed 

From what we were in earlier youth,— 
Time, that hath hopes and friends estranged, 

Hath left us love in all its truth ;— 
Sweet feelings we would not forego, 

For life’s best joys—ten years ago ! 

The volume has altogether a very 
captivating appearance. It is ve 
neatly printed, and is embellished wit 
three beautiful engravings. 


16. The Czar, an Historical Tragedy. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
8vo. pp. 75. Payne and Foss, &c. 

WE are here presented with a lite- 
rary wey an excellent Tragedy, 
written nearly half a century ago, and 
although approved of by several Ma- 
pagers, never before either acted or 
published. 

The Author is a gentleman of for- 
tune, an octogenarian, and the father 
of the Society of Antiquaries, in full 
possession of his capacious powers of 
mind. He was in our early days 
highly esteemed in the learned, the 
theatrical, and the musical world. A 
gentleman commoner of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, he was there the 
friend of Askew, Hurd, and Farmer. 
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The latter dedicated to him his celebrat- 
ed pamphlet which decided on the Jearn- 
ing of Shakspeare. Garrick was his 
intimate associate, and approved his 
Muse,—and we have heard it whis- 

ered that in figure and style of acting 
Mr. Cradock bore a stthking resem- 
blance to our English Roscius. With 
the Earl of Sandwich, Joah Bates, Dr. 
Boyce, and the musical prodigies of 
his time, Mr. C. was not less intimately 
connected. In the beautiful mansion 
at Guinley, in Leicestershire, many of 
the choice spirits of the age were 
accustomed to amuse each other with 
private theatricals, and musick of the 
most refined order. Among his Lon- 
don friends were Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Bp. Perey. The beautiful Ode by 
Mr. Cradock at the Anniversary of the 
Leicester Infirmary, 1774, set to mu- 
sick by Dr. Boyce, ‘* Lo, on the thorny 
Bed of Care,” &c. was universally ad- 
mired, and still maintains its reputa- 
tion *. 

Although for many years our Au- 
thor has lived in retirement, he has 
not been an unconcerned observer 
of all that has been passing in the 
busy world. We rejoice, therefore, 
that he has in some measure returned 
to the great theatre of action; and are 
happy to find that the publication 
of his Tragedy of the Czar is in. 
tended as the precursor of works that 
are likely to extend to four octavo 
volumes. To guard against mischance, 
his manuscripts and other documents 
have been carefully collected, and con- 
signed to Friends, that nothing anau- 
thenticated may be given to the pub- 
lick after his decease. Respected, how- 
ever, as he is, by all his acquaintance, 
we trust his life will be preserved to 
revise his own works, and reap the 
fame they will justly acquire. 

The only theatrical piece before 
published by Mr. Cradock was the 
Tragedy of ** Zobeide,” altered from 
Les Scythes of Voltaire, which was 
acted at Covent Garden in 1771, 
where Mrs. Yates was the Heroine. 
On this occasion Mr. Cradock re- 
ceived a letter in English, which is 
here copied from the ‘ History of 
Leicestershire :” 

Ss‘, 9 8bre, 1773, a Ferney. 
Thanks to yt muse, a foreign copper shines, 
Turn’d into gold, and coin’d in sterling lines. 





* See Nichols’s ** Leicestershire,” vol. I. 
p- 523. 


You 
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You have done too much honour to an old 
sick man of eighty. Iam, with the most 
sincere esteem and gratitude, 

Sr. yt Servt Vortaire.” 

The present Tragedy of the ‘*Czar” 
was brought to the morning of re- 
hearsal. The two Queens were to 
have been personated by Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs, Crawford, but a disappoint- 
ment was occasioned by the latter lady, 
who soon after retired from the stage. 
This circumstance, and Mr. Garrick’s 
soon after parting with Drury Lane 
Theatre, seem to have prevented its 
appearance ; although it is evident, 
by a correspondence prefixed to the 
play, that Mr. Sheridan would gladly, 
at a subsequent period, have brought 
it forward, 

The fable is founded on historical 
facts, with such additions as were ne- 
cessary to increase the interest of the 
story. It has reference to the arrest 
of M. de Matueof, the Czar's minis- 
ter at London, in the public street by 
two bailiffs, at the suit of some trades- 
men to whom he was in debt. This 
affront had like to have been attended 
with serious consequences. The Czar, 
who had been absolute enough to ci- 
vilize savages, had no idea, could have 
none, of the privileges of a nation ci- 
vilized in the only rational manner by 
laws and liberties. He demanded im- 
inediate and severe punishment of the 
offerders; he demanded it of a prin- 
cess (Queen Anne) whom he thought 
interested to assert the sacredness of 
the persons of monarchs, even in their 
representatives ; and he demanded it 
with ¢hreats of wreaking his vengeance 
on all English merchants and suljects 
established in his dominions. The 
Scene in the Third Act between the 
Czar and the Ambassador from Eng- 
land is finely conceived, and the lan- 
guage truly characteristic. 

Shakspeare, with wonderful success, 
contrived to palliate the furious nature 
of Henry the Eighth, and to give his 
brutality the appearance of honest 
bluniness and rough dignity. Mr. 
Cradock had a similar difficulty to en- 
counter in the character of the Czar, 
in order to mitigate the horror arising 
from the repudiation of his Queen, and 
the murder of his Son. ‘The charac. 
ter of Ottokesa, the Czar’s first Queen, 
is well-drawn, The indignation of in- 
sulted virtue, the pangs of jealousy, 
the affection of the rejected wife, and 
the tenderness of the mother, are 





painted in striking colours. The fol- 
lowing soliloquy, delivered by Otto- 
kesa, when in prison, is deep and 
impressive. 
OTTOKESA. 
‘«’Tis well—this deep-felt gloom—this aw- 
ful silence— 
This is sunk Melancholy’s last abode, 
Here let my fancy rove! 
And here I'll picture unsubstantial forms 
To visit my sick dreams ; 
There is a vault, where piteous infants oft 
Have smil’d in vain, and kiss’d the hands 
that bound them ; 
There too their frantic mothers tore their 
air, [ment, 
And wore their limbs along the flinty pave- 
While some stern ruffians, by the place in- 
spir'd, 
Murder’d their babes in luxury of guilt. 
Hail, dreadful mansion, hail !—here let me 


fix ; 
While frequent list’ning to yon doleful bell, 
] lose myself in horrors,—till some lone owl, 
Waked by a groan more hideous than the 
rest, 
Echoes aloud the woes it cannot feel.” 

Catherine, the second wife, is a 
model of generous sensibility, and the 
Czar is shewn in all his turbulent 
grandeur, with however some touches 
of parental contrition, which, though 
history withholds from him, he doubt- 
less must have felt. Artamon, the 
perfidious and cruel Minister, is in- 
geniously made the father of Cathe- 
rine, which accounts for his determi- 
nation to ruin the Queen and her son, 
in order to exalt his daughter to the 
throne. The pathos of this traged 
maintains a strong interest pease 4 
the whole; but it is in the Fifth Act 
that the Author puts out all his force. 
The last Scene is a chef d’ceuvre of its 
kind. 

Prefixed to the Play are two letters 
to the Author from D. Garrick, Esq. 
two from R. B. Sheridan, Esq. one 
from Sir John Irwine, K.B. and a 
letter from the Author presented to 
her Imperial Majesty, Catherine, Em- 
press of all the Russias. The Author 
afterwards received the honour of an 
invitation to the Russian Court. 


17. The Improvisatrice, and other Poems. 
By L. E.L. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
pp. 328. 

THE Author of the Improvisatrice 
is a young Lady just out of her éeens, 
who has for some time liberally con- 
tributed Poetry to the Literary Ga- 
zette. We rejoice that she has pub- 

lished 
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lished her poetical gems in a collected 
form; as we have seldom seen a vo- 
Jume more conspicuous for vivid ima- 
gination, felicity of diction, vigorous 
condensation of language, and passion- 
ate intensity of sentiment. 


“¢The Improvisatrice {says the short but 
sensible Advertisement) is an attempt to il- 
lustrate the species of Inspiration common 
in Italy, where the mind is warmed from 
earliest childhood by all that is beautiful in 
nature and glorious in art. The character 
depicted is entirely Italian,—a young fe- 
male, with all the liveliness, vivid feeling, 
and genius of her own impassioned land. 
She is supposed to relate her own history, 
with which are intermixed the tales and 
episodes which various circumstances call 
forth.” 


In the opening of the poem, the 
Improvisatrice gives some account of 
herself and her pursuits : 

** T am a daughter of that land 

Where the poet's lip and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine,—where earth and sky 

Are picture both and poetry— 

I am of Florence. ’Mid the chill 


Of hope and feeling, oh! I still 
Am proud to think to where I owe 
My birth, though but the dawn of woe! 


My childhood passed ’mid radiant things, 
Glorious as Hope’s imaginings ; 

Statues but known fiom shapes of earth, 
By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings whose colours of life were caught 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought ; 
Music whose sighs had a spell like those 
‘That float on the sea at the evening's close ; 
Language so silvery, that every word 

Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 

Skies half sunshine, and half starlight ; 
Flowers whose lives were a breath of delight ; 
Leaves whose green pomp kuew nowithering ; 
Fountains bright as the skies of our Spring ; 
And songs whose wild and passiouate line 
Suited a soul of romance like mine. 

My power was but a woman's power ; 
Yet, in that great and glorious dower 
Which Genius gives, I had my part : 

I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the canvass made 

My dreams of beauty visible ; 

I know not which I loved the most— 

Pencil or luate—both loved so well.” 


She describes her sensations on see- 
ing the early productions of her pen- 
cil. In her first picture she introduces 
Petrarch, and from her exquisite tri- 
bute to his memory we’ extract the 
following charming verses : 

«<T always thought that Poet’s fate 
Utterly lone and desolate. 

It is the spirit’s bitterest pain 

To love to be beloved again ; 
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And yet between a gulf which ever 

The hearts that bura to meet must sever. 
And he was vowed to one sweet star, 
Bright yet to him, but bright afar. 

O’er some Love’s shadow may but pass, 
As passes the breath-stain o’er glass ; 
And pleasures, cares, and pride combined, 
Fill up the void Love leaves behind. 

But there are some whose love is high, 
Entire, and sole idolatry ; 

Who turning from a heartless world, 

Ask some dear thing which may renew 
Affection’s severed links, and be 

As true as they themselves are true. 

But love’s bright fount is ever pure ; 
And all his pilgrims must endure 

All passions, mighty suffering, 

Ere they may reach the blessed spring. 
And some who waste their lives to find 

A prize which they may never win. 

Like those who search for Irem’s groves, 

Which found they may not enter in. 
Where is the sorrow, but appears 
In love’s long catalogue of tears ? 

And some there are who leave the path 

In agony and fierce disdain, 

And bear upon each cankered breast 

The scar that never heals again.” 

Her next picture is of the Grecian 
poetess, Sappho. 

Then follows an exquisite Death- 
Song of Sappho. The Toomutlintelate 
first tale is a Moorish Romance, which 
abounds in rich and splendid imagery, 
and is certainly the most brilliant of 
the many dazzling gems in the vo- 
lume. We have next a description of 
the lover of the Juprorisatrice. 

One of the most delightful Tales is 
that of Leades and Cydippe. The 
Charmed Cup is perhaps the most in- 
teresting, as to incident, but it is much 
too long for quotation in our pages. 
The following Farewell is addressed 
by the Improvisatrice to her Lover: 

‘« Farewell !—we shall not meet again! 

As we are parting now, 

I must my beating heart restrain— 

Must veil my burning brow ! 
Oh, I must coldly learn to hide 

One thought, all else above— 
Must call upon my woman’s pride 

To hide my woman’s love ! 
Check dreams I never may avow ; 
Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 


Oh! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 
When two blest in their tenderness 
Must learn to live apart ! 
But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold, that fixed despair ; 
That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to share. 
Methinks I should not thus repine 
If I had had one vow of thine ; 
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I could forgive inconstancy, 
To be one moment loved by thee! 


With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set ; 
One wish my soul still dwells upon 
The wish it could forget. 
Farewell !—I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought ; 
But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught ! 
Farewell !—We have not often met— 
We may not meet again ; 
But on my heart the seal is set 
Love never sets in vain ! 
Fruitless as constancy may be, 
No chance, no change, may turn from thee ; 
One who has loved thee wildly—well, 
But whose first love-vow breathed—Fare- 
well !” 


Nearly two-thirds of the volume are 
cungiel with Poems of a miscella- 
neous kind, partaking of all the ge- 
nius and beauty of the longer pieces. 
From this department of the volume, 
which comprises Tales, Fragments, 
Ballads, and Lyrical Poems, we shall 
select some beautiful specimens in our 
future Numbers. 


—>-— 


18. On the Nobility of the British Gentry, 


or the Political Ranks and Dignities of 


the British Empire, compared with those 

on the Continent ; for the use of Foreigners 

in Great Britain, and of Britons alroad ; 
particularly of those who desire to be pre- 
sented"at Foreign Courts, to accept Foreign 

Military Service, to be invested with Fo- 

reign Titles, to be admitted into Foreign 

Orders, to purchase Foreign Property, or 

to intermarry with Foreigners. By Sir 

James Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 8vo, 

pp- 50. 

FIT nobilis, nascitur generosus, is 
the principle upon which this curious 
and often momentous tract is written. 
Englishmen confound Nobility with 
Peerage, whereas in every country the 
landed proprietors are the natural No- 
bility, p. 7. 

Formerly, while all persons of coat- 
armour were styled noblemen, all gen- 
tlemen were styled persons of quality. 
A peer is only a person of rank, unless 
he be a gentleman ; but every gentle- 
man is a person of quality; for in the 
opinion of a herald, quality and gen- 
tlity are synonymous, p. 27. 

In short, according to the Pae 
explanation of gentry, their families 
must always have borne arms; the de- 
scendants of a yeoman can never be 
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gentlemen ; they, however, may make 
very respectable lords, p. 20. 

Wealth, which is omnipotent, will 
always prevent the revival of feudal 
distinctions; and therefore, omitting 
the mere curiosities of this book, we 
shall give extracts, which enlarge our 
stock of valuable information. 

The House of Commons did not 
originally mean Commoners in dis- 
tinction from Peers. 


«The communitas terre, or community 
of the kingdom, was anciently only the ba- 
rons and tenants in capite. The House of 
Commons therefore signified the House of 
Communities (pp. 29, 30) for Communitas, 
like Societas, means people partaking the 
same rights, and was equally applicable to 
the most exalted, and to the most humble 
classes (p. 30). The word Commoner 
has only of late years crept into circula- 
tion.” P. 32. 


Against the principle of estimating 
the value of a man by the mere cir- 
cumstance of a certain quantity of 
acres having been now, or once in the 
possession of his family, we in rea- 
son protest. Such pretensions confer 
no service upon the state or mankind. 
When the defence and legislation of 
the realm were in the hands of the 
tenants in capite, there was a rational 
ground for accounting them pillars of 
the state; but society has now as- 
sumed so different a form, that a 
** gentleman of blood,” merely as 
such, has no political character what- 
ever. We speak in no depreciation 
of family pretensions. They are often 
high supports of virtue. We mean, 
that they are no longer matters of 
pubiic relation. 

We therefore pass to the very use- 
ful contents of this work; viz. the 
warning it gives, by our confounding 
the forms of foreign nobility with our 
own. 

An old German Baron is equal to 
an old English country gentleman; a 
new German Baron to a purchaser of 
a coat of arms (p. 34). A Baron of 
Languedoc to a country Esquire ( 1b.) 
A Roman Duke and a Sicilian Prince 
to a Baronet (Jb.) In France, Mar- 
quis, Compte, Vicomte, or Baron, 
were indifferent; the only important 
question was not what title any indi- 
vidual bore, but whether he really 
was a gentil-homme, or man of an- 
cestry (p. 38). The indiscriminate use 
of the word gentleman by us is pre- 
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duetive of infinite mistakes abroad, as 
appears by the following anecdote. 

*¢A German Baron in London, having 
waited for his barber, a journeyman arrived 
in his stead, and informed him, that the old 
Gentleman had been taken ill, but that he 
would have the honour of shaving him. This 
anecdote the Baron used to relate whenever 
any Englishman was presented at his Mas- 
ter’s Court, to insinuate that the English 


gentry were a set of barbers.” P. 45. 


In Germany every Gentleman is 
styled a Baron, as in England every 
Gentleman is styled an Esquire; but 
an English Squire's —, igno- 
rant of the comparative value of titles, 
thinks by marrying a Baron to become 
a Peeress of Germany, for as a Baron 
is a Peer in Great Britain, no doubt 
a Baron is a Peer all the world over.” 
She soon finds out her mistake; and 
** disgusted by repeated humiliations, 
this couple make up their minds to 
fix their residence in England, where 
they mount an equipage, with a co- 
ronet and supporters, and on the 
strength of their baronial title, pretend 
to a precedency above the first gentry 
in the land.” P. 49. 

We could mention English girls of 
respectable family, who have been 
taken in by German Barons, now liv- 
ing in England, and who are little 
better than swindlers, and are impu- 
dently arrogant, through the ignorance 
of our countrymen, as to the real bear- 
ing of the rank and title of a German 
Baron. It seems from p.48, that any 
one may purchase the title at a sum 
between 50/. and 100/. from the Court 
of Vienna, or other Courts; and we 
have heard that an advertising quack- 
doctor of the lowest kind, a menial 
in the Temple of the Siphilitic Ve- 
nus, absolutely negociated for the pur- 
chase of a German Barony, and would 
have succeeded, had not the circum- 
stance accidentally become known to 
our Ambassador, who prevented the 
grant. 

Every person going abroad should 
read this bill of fare of foreign no- 
bility dishes, because, as Sir James 
Lawrence very properly observes, 


«Our persons of quality ought to know 
the value of foreign titles, as our bankers 
know the value of foreign coins; and a 
French Compte is as inferior to an Eng- 
lish Earl, as a livre tournois to a pound 
stefling.” P. 50. 


Again, as to foreigners. 
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‘The late King of Wirtemberg used to 
ony that he could form no idea of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, till he had visited several 
at their country seats, and seen their man- 
uer of living in the country.” P. 19. 


-—@—- 

19. Songs of Solyma; or, a New Version 
of the Psalms of David, the long ones being 
compressed, in general, into two parts or 
portions of Psalmody, comprising their 
prophetic evidences and principal beauties. 
By Baptist-Noel Turner, M.A. some 
time Fellow of Emmanue! College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of Denton in Lincolnshire, 
and Wing in Rutland. 8vo. pp. 183. 
TRANSLATORS of tlie Psalms 

will always acquire more credit for 

their piety than their poetry. To us 
the Psalms seem utterly untractable ; 
and we think Milton or Byron would 
have failed. At the same time there 
are many original beautiful hymns, 
sweetly simple and affectingly pious. 

Bishop Kenn’s Evening Hymn is 

a delightful instance. Every body 

however knows the vast difference 

between verse recited and sung to 
music. There the apostrophes and 
ejaculations with which the Psalms 
superabound, and which render the 
translation of them with high poetical 


effect so as become beau- 


ties, and make great impression. 

Simplicity and unaffected piety are 
the characteristics of the Version be- 
fore us. The following stanza of the 
Hymn, sung at the consecration of the 
New Church of Mary-le-Bone, is a 
good specimen. 


** Here the hallow’d shrine we raise, 
Hence to pour our endless praise ; 
Here thine anger to appease, 
Humbled be our hearts and knees. 
When thy sinful servants pray, 
Hear us on thy sacred day ; 

Sacred day of all the seven— 

Be this house a porch of Heaven! 
Sinners—mark with awe profound, 
Sinners—this is holy ground.” 


These lines, as to Poetry, are wor- 
thy Shenstone; and no one can say 
that they are not such as are truly 
becoming religious poetry. 


20. Sermons on the principal evenis and 
truths of Redemption. To which are an- 
nexed an Address and Dissertation on the 
state of the Departed, and the Descent of 
Christ into Hell. By John-Henry Ho- 
bart, D.D. Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York, Pro- 
Sessor of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit 

Elo- 
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Eloquence in the General Theological Se- 
minary, and Rector of Trinity Church, 
and St. Paul's and St. John’s Chapels, in 
the City of New York. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IT seems that in various English 
Publications the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America have been charged with not 
faithfully inculcating the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel. The Bi- 
shop therefore publishes these ser- 
mons in vindication of himself and 
his Clerical Brethren. (Pref. iv.) These 
sermons were, the Bishop says, those 
which he preached in he course of 
his daty as a Parochial Minister. In- 
deed they are not, properly speaking, 
of the usual episcopal construction, 
that is, solemn charges, carefully shun- 
ing indulgence of embellishment from 
passion or warm feeling, but they ap- 

roximate to what are called Popular 
Sermons, with a mixture of Theolo- 
gical Learning. A strong effort at 
impression pervades the whole; and 
they may be pronounced eloquent ser- 
mons. We have beth heard and read 
of the imperfection of American En- 
glish, but we see no traces of it in 
the work before us. The diction is 
not only correct, but often of an ele- 
gant and high character. 


—_—>— 

21. Thoughts on Prison Labour, &c. &c. 
By a Student of the Inner Temple.  8vo, 
pp. 144. Append. pp. cccarlviii. 

THE Crane-wheel, worked by men 
walking inside, has been in use since 
the days of the Romans, (see Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
i. 71. 257,) and though danger from 
unskilfulness has often ensued, we 
have never heard of its bad effect upon 
health. A precedent therefore has 
been long established in favour of the 
Tread-mill; and, generally speaking, 
our inquiries have been answered, 
that it has by no means deserved the 
harsh character given to it; for the 
interval of labour, say twenty minutes, 
is followed by one equally long of 
rest; and that spells of work upon 
it have been desired by prisoners not 
condemned to hard labour, merely to 
get rid of ennui, ‘To this cause of its 
being in reality no such terrific ob- 
ject, as our author makes out, and not 
to his construction of the circum- 
stance, we attribute the frequency of 
recominittals (see pp. 35. 115). Go- 
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vernment cannot possibly have a sha- 
dow of interest in supporting the 
Tread-wheel, in preference to any 
other form of labour; and therefore 
the warm invectives here indulged, 
concerning Mr. Peel, and the serious 
trifling about the pretended unconsti- 
tutionality of the introduction of the 
Mill, ill-become a Student of the Law. 
There temper is a most essential in- 
gredient in discussion. It is, how- 
ever, quite common to find, that 
upon making a multiplicity of expe- 
riments, sanguine anticipations are by 
no means realized. It is nothing to 
us what may be the mode of Prison 
Labour: but some labour, and that 
in the shape of irksome drudgery, we 
solemnly believe to be the right mode. 
Stage-coaches and Steam-boats are ex- 
cellent things, though lives and limbs 
may be occasionally endangered by 
both. Assuredly there are kinds of 
disease, Hernia for instance, which 
ought to exempt prisoners from the 
wheel entirely; and with regard to 
women in particular, the infliction of 
such a punishment becomes only a 
barbarous state of society. 

In other points, the Author misses 
the force of an argument which tells 
against himself. He mentions fre- 
quent recommitials, five, six, seven, 
or more times to Tread-wheel prisons, 
and the labour of the prisoners as 
many times repeated ; whereas, if his 
warm statements were well-founded, 
they would not be able to under, 
such repetitions. Reliance upon the 
veracity of such men as Corporal 
George (see p. 56) committed for an 
abominable accusation of Col. Gore, 
and upon the complaints of prisoners 
themselves, is quite out of the ques- 
tion, as fitted only to election ora- 
tory. Sorry, therefore, as we are to con- 
sider this pamphlet an inflammatory ha- 
rangue, to reject mach of the inference, 
and distrust much of the evidence, one 
statement of the Author imperiously 
demands investigation; viz. this (p. 
116, seq.) that in Gaols, where there 
are Tread-mills, there has been an in- 
crease of commitments, and where there 
are no Tread-mills, a decrease. The 
state of the population in the respec- 
tive districts inust be well ascertained, 
before any satisfactory conclusions can 
be drawn from this account; but ne- 
vertheless the estimate, whatever may 
be the right inference, brings the 
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uestion to an easy tangible mode of 
ecision. How the Tread-mill can 
have a tendency to encourage com- 
mitments* is to us at present an in- 
soluble problem, yet such is the in- 
evitable inference, when commitments 
are fewer in other prisons. Here we 
must take leave of our author; and 
though we blame the impassioned 
form of his work, it is still elaborate 
and able; and worthy the coo) and 
considerate perusal of Magistrates and 
Senators. 


—— 
22. The Duties and Temper of the Christian 
Shepherd. A Sermon preached at the Pa- 
rish Church of St. Mary, Islington, on 
Sunday, July 11, 1824, on occasion of 
Leing inducted into the Vicarage of that 
Church. By Daniel Wilson, M.A. of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford; Vicar of Isling- 
ton; and late Minister of St. John's 
Chapel, Bedford-row. Putllished at the 
Request of the Churchwardens, and many 
of the principal Parishioners. Svo, pp. 31. 
G. Wilson. 
FROM the loss which an extensive 
and populous parish has sustained, by 
the death of their late very learned and 
orthodox Vicar, Dr. Strahan, whose 
character we have attempted to pour- 
tray in Part i. p. 473; and to whose 
merits a just eulogium is paid in p. 648, 
by the excellent Master of the Charter- 
eum, it required no ordinary talents 
to fill the vacant pulpit; and Mr. Wil- 
son enters on the task with the reputa- 
tion of great eminence as a popular 
ree having for many years de- 
ighted and instructed a crowded audi- 
tory. We are sorry, however, to find, 
by a Prefatory Address, that his In- 
duction Sermon was ‘‘ composed in 
much languor and weakness,” and that 
he was Soubtfal, almost to the last 
moment, whether he should have 
strength to deliver it from the pulpit. 
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After ably inculcating the Duties, and 
delineating the Temper, of the ‘¢ Chris- 
tian Shepherd,” Mr. Wilson adds : 

«<I need scarcely assure you, my bre- 
thren, that it is with unfeigned diffidence I 
have entered on such a subject. I cannot 
hope to come up, even by a distant resem- 
blance, to this lovely pattern. But 1 have 
honestly set before you what I conceive to 
be the scriptural doctrine on this point, in 
order the more forcibly to bind my own 
conscience on this solemn occasion, in the 
sight of God, and in the presence of you 
the flock of his heritage. Educated from 
early youth in the strict principles of the 
Church of England, and having by a course 
of theological study for seven and twenty 
years, been more and more confirmed in my 
attachment to the doctrine and discipline 
and ecclesiastical platform of that aposto- 
lical church, I am fully convinced that no- 
thing is wanting to constitute her more and 
more, and in the fullest sense of the term, a 
blessing to our country, but a correspondent 
conduct and temper on the part of her 
clergy. Iam quite persuaded that we want 
no changes in the church; it is in ourselves, 
who minister at her altar, that a change, if 
any, is required.” P. 28, 29. 


** I doubt not,” he proceeds, 


«¢ That I shall be supported in my feeble 
efforts by the constituted authorities in this 
place, by the chief persons of weight and 
consideration in its different quarters, and 
by parents and heads of families generally. 
I shall peculiarly need your aid. My state 
of health will, as I fear, disqualify me for 
some months for any the least exertion. 
Even now | am acting directly contrary to 
the injunctions of my physician. But if I 
were ever so strong, a minister can do little 
by himself.” P. 29, 30. 

*¢ It will be the chief aim of all my la- 
bours, to nourish you with ‘* the food that 
endures to everlasting life.” The sum of 
all I shall preach will be ‘* that great Shep- 
herd who was brought again from the dead 
by the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 

he sum of all I shall proclaim will be that 
exuberance of grace which can heal all the 

ladies of the soul, and restore it to par- 





the Tread-mill prisons, in preference to 
others? If so, the matter is easily under- 
stood. Rev. 


don and peace. The sum of all I shall incul- 
cate will be, that “‘ holiness without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” 





23. Mr. J. Mircuert has published a 
Translation, from the Modern Greek, of 
M. Jutes Davin’s Grammatical Parallel 
of the Ancient and Modern Greek Languages. 
The translator was a Purser in the Royal 
Navy, and being master of the Modern 
Greek, and several Continental languages, he 
was appointed linguist to the fleet blockading 
Teulon, during the last war. The author 
of the *¢ Parallel” was lately a Professor of 


the Greek College of Scio; and appears 
throughout to display ‘considerable erudition 
in both the ancient and modern languages. 
His object has been to render the study of 
his native tongue easy and familiar to every 
Greek scholar, and to shew the strong ana- 
logy still existing, notwithstanding the 
many political changes that have taken 
place in that interesting portion of the 
globe. The work, however, as the author 
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candidly avows, is utterly useless to those 
who are uainted with the classical 
Greek; but to those who are, it is truly 
valuable. We sincerely hope that the time 
is fast approaching, when the Modern 
Greek will be considered an indispensable 
requisite to a liberal education, and when it 
will be the prevailing language of the Medi- 
terranean. Such aids as the present one 
will tend greatly to promote it. 


24. The Parricide, by R. Aten, of Bath, 
is an historical tragedy of considerable inte- 
rest, which has already been performed at 
the Bath Theatre. It is founded on the 
wars betwixt the Russians and Poles at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Mis- 
law, a Palatinate and State cf Poland in 
1514, was invested by the Russians owing to 
family circumstances connected with its go- 
vernor. By means of Polish treachery the 
Russ‘ans entered the city; but were ulti- 
mately defeated and their leader slain. On 
this transaction the writer lays his founda- 
tion ; but he has introduced suck incidents 
and fictitious embellishments as would tend 
to the interest of the piece. The versifica- 


tion is dignified and impressive; and some 
of the scenes are well calculated to move the 
feelings or rouse the passions. Notwithstand- 
ing our approbation of the piece, as a whole, 
we are sorry to observe occasional specimens 
of incorrect and pe style; as, ‘I've 


lov’d ye ever”—** I could have lov’d ye,” 
(instead of an accusative singular) —** thou 
will not murder me,” —*< feign would I call 
on heaven,” —but since that hour, that hour 
that fixed dishonour,” &e. From the print- 
ing we should infer that the inhabitants of 
Bath paid more respect to the memory of 
Handel or Mozart, than of Guttenberg or 
Caxton. The bad impression, irregular mar- 
gin, and incorrect typography, shew that this 
celebrated seat of gulestre and the Graces, is 
a century behind Glasgow or Liverpool in 
the art of book-making—not to mention the 
capitals of the Empire. The astounding 
Greek hexameter which disfigures the title- 
page, is ** proof strong as holy writ,” that 
the author and printer, like the good folks 
of Bath, know more of croéchets and grace- 
notes than accentuation and quantity ; the 
compositor seems to have stuck in the ac- 
cents as the sign-painter introduced his 
stops—wherever the greatest space appeared! 
In addition, there is no publisher’s name, 
which (independently of the times being dis- 
couraging to the true votaries of Thespis) is 
enough to destroy the sale of the work. 


25. Letters between Amelia in London and 
her Mother in the Country, isa very amusing 
correspondence, intended to represent the 
follies of fashionable life. It was originally 
written by the late Wm. Comsr, Author of 
* The Tours of Dr. Syntax, for the ** Repo- 
sitory of Arts,” and introduced from month 
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to month into the first series of that work. 
Pursuant to the writer’s repeated wish while 
living the letters are now collected and re- 
printed in a separate form, in order to diffuse 
them among a more extended circle of 
readers. 


26. The Biography of the British Stage, 
which contains brief memoirs of al! the prin- 
cipal Actors and Actresses of the present 
day, will be the means of rescuing the names 
of many a ‘‘ poor player” from oblivion. It 
unfolds, with the strictest impartiality, the 
numerous adventures and vicissitudes of the 
children of Thespis; and as they are more 
exposed to the caprices of Fortune than any 
other class of the community, an ample store 
of amusing narrative presents itself. The 
work will doubtless afford considerable inte- 
rest to the lovers of the Drama. Several 
neat vignettes are introduced. 


27. A little work has been published, en- 
titled, the Periodical Press of Great Britain. 
It professes to be an inquiry into the state 
of the public journals, chiefly as regards their 
moral and political influence ; and contains 
some curious and interesting details ; but the 
author’s own speculations engross rather too 
much of the work. We think a complete 
history of the origin, progress, present state, 
and probable effects of the press, might af- 
ford matter for a very interesting volume, 
which would doubtless be read with avidity. 
In the principal requisites this work is cer- 
tainly deficient, but it may afford some use- 
ful hints, and possibly be the means of sti- 
mulating some writer of more practical ex- 
perience with the press, to enter upon the 
subject. 


23. Essay on Iodine, by W. Garpner, 
M. D. is the best account of a remedy, 
which, we are well convinced, has had no 
satisfactory trial in this >? + Its ex- 
ternal application only is safe. In our own 
practice its advantages have appeared in bron- 
chochele and misentine enlargement. We 
very much doubt whether the preparations 
used in this country have, forthe most part, 
been good for any ding. 


29. The Highlanders, a Novel, by the Au- 
thor of the Hermit in London, &c. is a spi- 
rited and well written novel. If the story had 
been limited to two volumes it would have 
read better. The account of a well-known 
character is highly drawn, and we should 
hope it is too severe. He is now gone to that 
bourn from whence no traveller returns, and 
will receive more mercy than we could give ; 
for his repentance may be registered. The 
females have severe trials, and bear them 
with fortitude, Upon the whole the novel is 
interesting. 

30. Mr. 
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30. Mr. Lycett’s Views in Australia or 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, of 
which the first nuiaber is now before us, are 
accurate delineations of the principal scenery, 
and of every object of interest in that part 
of the New World ; and will be accompanied 
with a history of the discovery, settlement, 
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and progress of those Colonies. The views 
may be regarded with confidence as correct 
fac-similes of the scenes, Mr. Lycett having 
resided in that country as artist to Governor 
Macquarie for ten years. They are excellent 
specimens of the lithographic art. 


—e-- 
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Wincuester Coiiece, July 14. 

His Majesty’s Medals are adjudged as 
follows : 

English Essay—The vast and unlimited 
regions of learning should be frequently 
contemplated.—Mr. Wordsworth, a Gold 
Medal. 

Latin Verse-—Delphis oracula cessant ; 
Mr. Fisher, a Gold Medal.—E prima Cice- 
ronis in Catilinam Oratione; Mr. Grant, a 
Silver Medal.—From Demosthenes on the 
Crown ; Mr. Stacpoole, a Silver Medal. 


Ready for Puttlication. 


The 20th Number of Fosbroke’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. Four more will com- 
plete the Work. 

The VIIIth Number of the Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

British Galleries of Art; being a series 
of descriptive and critical notices of the 
principal works of Art, in Painting and 
Sculpture, now existing in England; ar- 
ranged under the heads of the different pub- 
lic and private Galleries in which they are to 
be found. 

Alice Allan; the Country Town, and 
other Tales.—By ALexanper Witson. 

The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic. By Gsorce Prr- 
cEVAL, Esq. 

Outlines of Four Sermons; entitled, I. 
The Sepulchre of Psammis, the Son of Ne- 
cho; II. The Knowledge of the Truth ; 
III. and IV. Insanity, no system of convic- 
tion or conversion. By the Rev. R. Po.- 
WHELE. 

The Hermit in Italy ; or, Observations on 
the Manners and Customs of the Italians at 
the commencement of the 19th Century. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the Bri- 
tish Poets, in three parts.—Part II]. By 
the Author of the “Seen and Baronet- 
age Charts,” &c. &e. 

The Travels of General Baron Minutoli, 
in Lybia and Upper Egypt, with plates and 
maps. 

tilmorus; or the last Lockinge, a Novel. 

Beauties of Modern Literature, in Verse 
and Prose, to which is prefixed a preliminary 
View of the Literature of the Age. By 
M. M‘Dernort. 

Journals of the Sieges of the Madras 


Army, in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
with observations on the Systems, according 
to which such operations have usually been 
conducted in India, and a statement of the 
improvements that appear necessary. By 
Epwarp Lake, Ensign of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Madras Engineers. 
With an Atlas of Explanatory Plates. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical Ge- 
nius of Lord Byron. By Sir Ecrrton 
Bryoces, Bart. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieut.-col. P. Hawker. 

A Grammar of the Coptic, or Ancient 
Egyptian Language. By the Rev. H. Tat- 
tam, A, M, F.R.S.L. Chaplain of the 
English Episcopal Church, Amsterdam : who 
is also preparing for the press a Lexicon of 
the Syriac Language, in Syriac and English. 

Views in London and its Environs, com- 
prising the most interesting Scenes in and 
about the Metropolis. The drawings will be 
made expressly for this work by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A. W. Catucott, R. A. 
F. Nasu, and W. Westatt, A.R. A. and 
engraved in a highly finished line manner by 
J.C. ALLEN. 

Rothelan, a Tale of the English Histo- 
ries. By the author of ‘ Ringan Gilhaize.” 

A Practical Guide to English Composi- 
tion; or, a comprehensive System of a 
lish Grammar, Criticism, and Logic. By 
the Rev. Peter Smirn, A. M. 

Mathematical Tables; containing im- 

roved Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Ss centibedie Sines, Tangents, and Secants. 
By Witiiam Garsraitu. 

Poetical Note Book, and Epigrammatic 
Museum. Containing upwards of One Thou- 
sand Choice Epigrams, Fanciful Inscriptions, 
and Poetical Morceaux. Selected from the 
most approved sources. By G. Went- 
worth, Esq. 


Preparing for Publication. 
Sermons and Charges, by T. F. Mippue- 
ton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta; with 
Memoirs of his Life, by H. K. Bonney, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Bedford. 
Mr. Miits, author of the History of the 
Crusades, is engaged in a History of Chi- 


valry. 
The remaining two volumes of Mr. War- 
NER'S 
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ner’s Illustrations of Novels by the author of 
Waverley. 

A new System of the Practice of Physic ; 
together with an original Nosology, which 
embraces Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 

Christian Truth; being familiar Letters 
on the Tenets of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. C. Powtert. 

The Rev. Dr. Worpswortn, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has in the press 
«« Who wrote Icon Basilike ? considered 
and answered in two Letters to His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Early Piety Exemplified, in a brief Me- 
moir of Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mountnessing, 
near Billericay, Essex, By the Rev. J. 
THORNTON. 

Masillon’s Thoughts on different Moral 
and Religious Subjects ; translated from the 
French. By Rutton Morais, English Mi- 
nister at St. Pierre and Calais. 

A Description of the Island of Madeira, 
by the late T. Eowarv Boworcn, Esq. Con- 
ductor of the Mission to Ashantee ; to which 
is added a Narrative of Mr. Bowdich’s last 
Voyage to Africa, terminating at his death ; 
Remarks on the Cape de Verd Islands ; and 
a Description of the English Settlements on 
the River Gambia. By Mrs. Bowpicu. 

The Marquis de Salvo’s Work upon the 
late Revolutions in Europe.—There will ap- 
pear at the same time au English and 
French Edition. 


The late Mr. Dimsdale’s (the banker), 
Greek, Roman, English, and Foreign Coins 
and Medals, in gold, silver, and copper have 
beeu selling this month, by Mr. Sotheby, at 
most extraordinary and unheard-of prices, 
A Queen Anne’s five guinea piece produced 
341. A five pound piece of Charles the First, 


40l.10s. An Oxford crown piece, witha 
portrait of Charles the First on horseback, 
and a view of the City of Oxford under the 
horse, 69/. A twenty shilling piece of 
Charles the First, 147. Queen Elizaheth’s 
ryal in gold, 117 grains, 21/. 10s. Queen 
Mary’s ryal in gold 63/, Edward the Sixth’s 
pound sovereign ) 41. 

The sale of books by public auction during 
the present year has been unexampled in the 
amount they have produced. Those sold by 
Mr. Evans alone have realised nearly 50,000/. 


Ouitver Cromwetu’s Rive. 

There has lately been dug up, by a la- 
bourer in a field at Enderby, a village four 
miles from Leicester, a ring of apparently 
great value. It is of pure gold, very massy, 
with a diamond, cut pointedly, set between 
two rubies. The initials O. C. are on each 
side of the rubies, and within the ring is this 
motto, ** For the Cause.” Whether these 
evidences designate it as having belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell, and if so, how it came to 
be hidden in the place where it was disco- 
vered, the antiquary will enquire. It is in 
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the possession of a person living at the Fox, 
Humberston Gate, Eateaten, 
Antique Box, 

A number of articles bearing the marks of 
great antiquity, although as regards their 
intrinsic value not of much consideration, 
continue to be found among the general 
mass of materials which have been washed 
up from the bed of the river at Chelmsford, 
during the late flood. We have been fa- 
vonred (says the Chelmsford Chronicle) by 
John Crabb, Esq. with the sight of a box, 
circular at each end, about six inches long 
and two inches wide, the top and bottom of 
which are of brass, and the other part cop- 
per. This box, the inscription upon which 
is in Dutch, has probably been used for to- 
bacco. Upon the lid is engraved the follow- 
ing extracts from the 2d, 3d, and 4th verses 
of the 1st chapter of the Book of Isaiah :— 
** I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me.” Three 
figures of men illustrate this passage. ‘* The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’scrib.”” The ox and the ass are here en- 
graved. ‘* Ah! sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children 
that are corrupters.”” Three figures of men 
are engraved at this part, whose legs and 
part of the bodies only can be distinguished. 
On the bottom there are inscribed the fol- 
lowing extracts from Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), 
2ist chapter, 2d, 3d, and 4th verses :— 
** Flee froin sin as from the face of a ser- 
pent, for if thou comest too near it, it will 
bite thee: the teeth thereof are as the teeth 
of a lion, slaying the souls of men.” This 
verse is illustrated by the figure of a ser- 
peut, two lions, and two men sitting. ‘ All 
iniquity is as a two-edged sword, the wounds 
whereof cannot be healed.” The sword is 
here represented. ‘To terrify and to do 
wrong will waste riches; thus the house of 
proud men shall be made desolate.” The 
box does not bear a date ; it is in good pre- 
servation, and is a strong proof of the dura- 
bility of the two metals, copper and brass. 


Ancient Mexico.—Mr. Bullock has 
opened to the public a most interesting and 
unique Exhibition, intended to illustrate the 
History and State of the Mexican People, 
previous to the discovery and conquest of the 
fine portion of America which they inhabit, 
by the Spaniards. Favoured by the political 
revolutions of the present times, Mr, Bul- 
lock in his late visit to that Country, col- 
lected many curiosities of great interest, hi- 
thertosealed from European research. These 
consist chiefly of Original Specimens of An- 
cient Sculpture and Paintings; of Casts of 
the enormous and monstrous Idols of the su- 
preme Temple; ofthe grand Altar or Sacri- 
ficial Stone on which thousands of victims 
were annually immolated ; of a cast of the 
famous Callender Stone (recently disinterred 
and placed by the side of the Cathedral) ; of 
a Model of the immense Pyramid of the Sun : 

o 
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of the Original Map of the Ancient City, 
made by order of Montezuma for Cortes; 
of remarkable Manuscripts and Picture 
Writings; and of Antiquities in Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, &c. &c. of this Aboriginal People. 


ArtiriciaL Cuatyseate Water.—If a 
few pieces of silver coin be alternated with 
pieces of sheet iron, on placing the pile in 
water, it soon acquires a chalybeate taste and 
yellowish hue, and in 24 hours flocks of 
oxide of iron appear. Hence, by replenish- 
ing with water a vessel in which such a pile 
is placed, after each draught, we may obtain 
a competent substitute for a chalybeate 
spring. 

Comsustion oF Iron sy SutpHur.—Dr. 
Hare makes this experiment in the follow- 
ing manner :—A gun-barrel is heated red at 
the butt end, and a piece of sulphur thrown 
into it; then, either blowing through the 
barrel, or closing the mouth with a cork, 
will produce a jet of sulphureous vapour at 
the touch-hole, to which, if iron be exposed, 
_ it will burn as if ignited in oxygen gas, and 

fall in fused globules of proto~sulphuret of 
iron. 


Opour or Hyprocen Gas, EXTRANEOUS 
Inoporous Hyprocen Gas.—When hy- 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S SCALES. 


The following Poem, ty the late Miss Jane 
Taytor, has not, we believe, been hitherto 
published. 

IN days of yore, as Gothic fable tells, 
When Learning dimly gleam’d from grated 

cells ; 

When wild Astrology’s distorted eye 

Shunn’d the fair field of true Philosophy, 

And, wandering through the depths of men- 

tal night, {light ; 

Sought dark predictions ’mid the worlds of 

When curious Alchymy, with puzzled Lrow, 

Attempted things that Rass laughs at now; 

In those grey times, there lived a reverend 


sages 
Whose wisdom shed its light in that dark age; 
A monk he was, immur’d in cloister’d walls, 
Where now the ivy’d ruin crumbling falls; 
Twas a profound seclusion that he chose, 
The noisy world disturbed not his repose ; 
The flow of murmuring waters day by day, 
And whispering winds that fore’d their tardy 
wa: [made 
Through reverend trees of ages growth, that 
Around his pile a deep monastic shade, 
‘Fhe chaunted psalm, or solitary prayer, 
Such were the sounds that broke the silence 
there. 
*Twas here, when his rites sacerdotal were 
o'er, [covered-floor, 
Jn the depths of his cell with his stune- 
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drogen gas, obtained from a mixture of iror 
filings and diluted sulphuric acid, is passec 
through pure alcohol, the hydrogen loses it 

odour in a great measure; and if water b 

added to the alcohol it becomes milky; i 

enclosed in a flask, and left for some days, ar 
odorous volatile oil is deposited, which wa 
contained in the gas, but is given to it sr 
impurities. eee | inodorous hydroger 
gas may be obtained by putting an amalgum 
of potassium and mercury into pure distilled 
water, but if an acid or muriate of ammonia 
be added to the water, which accelerates the 
developement of gas, it gives the same odour 
as that remarked in the solution of zinc by 
weak sulphuric acid. This odour therefore 
does not belong to the hydrogen gas, but is 
given to it by impurities.—Berzelius. 


Steam Boat.—A steam-boat of a novel 
construction now plies between Lynn and 
Cambridge: her slender construction and 
small draught of water enable her to pass the 
narrowest locks ; the paddles of the boat are 
quite at the extremity, occupying nearly the 
whole width of the stern, and they commu- 
nicate with the boiler and engine hy means 
of rods, through more than half the length of 
the vessel. 


Resigning to thought his chimerical brain, 
He found the contrivance we now shall ex- 
plain. 
But whether by magic or alchymy’s powers 
We know not— indeed, ‘tis no business of 
ours ; 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care 
At last that he brought his invention to 
bear ;— 
In youth was projected, but years wore away, 
And ere "twas complete he was wrinkled and 
grey; 
But success is secure unless energy fails, 
Andat length he produced the PuiLosoPHEr’s 
ScaLes. 
What were they? you ask: You shall 
presently see [and tea. 
The scales were not made to weigh sugar 
Oh! no, for such properties wondrous had 
they, [could weigh, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they 
Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains and planets to atoms of 
sense ; 
Nought was there so bulky but there it 
would stay, [lay, 
And nought so ethereal but there it would 
And nought so reluctant but there it would 
Os [we'll shew. 
All of which some examples most clearly 
The first thing he tried was the head of 
Voltaire, [been there, 
Which contained all the wit that had ever 
As 
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As a weight he threw in the torn scrap of a 


leaf, 
Containing the prayer of the Penitent Thief, 
When the scale rose aloft with so sudden a 
spell cell. 
That it bounced like a ball on the top of the 
One time he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made, for 
a weight; [crown, 
And, though clad in armour from sandals to 
The hero went up, and the garment went 
down. 
A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed 
By a well-esteemed Pharisee, wealthy and 
proud, [prest 
Next loaded one scale, and the other was 
By those mites the poor widow dropt into 
the chest ; {ounce, 
Up flew the endowment not weighing an 
Aud down, down the farthing soon came 
with a pounce. 
Again he proposed an experiment rare— 
A monk with austerities bleeding and bare 
Next mounted one scale, in the other was 
laid [cayed ; 
The head of one Howard, now partly de- 
When he found with surprise that the whole 
of his brother [of the other. 
Weighed less by some pounds than this bit 
By further experiments, no matter how, 
He found that ten chariots weighed less than 
one plough, 


A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the scale, 

Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail, 

A shield and an helmet, a buckler and spear, 

Weighed less than a widow’s uncrystalized 
tear, 

A Lord and a Lady went up at fall sail, 

When a bee chanced to light on the oppo- 


site scale ; (earl, 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one 
In counsellors wig full of powder and curl, 
All heaped in one balance aud swinging from 
thence, {and sense ;— 
Weigh’d less than a few grains of candour 
A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 
Than one good potatoe just wash’d from the 
dirt; 
Yet not mountains of silver and gold would 
suffice [great price ;— 
One pearl to outweigh, ‘twas the pearl of 
Last of all, the whole world was bowl’d in at 
the grate, (weight, 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a 
When the former sprang up with so strong a 
rebuff, [roof ; 
That it made a vast rent and escaped at the 
Whilst the scale with the soul in, so weightily 
fell, cell. 
That it bounc’d the Philosopher out of his 


Morat. 

Dear Reader, if ere self-deception prevails, 
We pray you to try the Philosopher's Scales ; 
But if they are lost in the ruins around, 
Perhaps a good substitute thus may be found ; 
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Let judgment and conscience in circles be cut, 
In which sprigs of thought may be carefully 


put, 

Let these be made even with caution extreme, 

And impartiality serve for a beam ; 

Then bring the good actions which pride 
overrates, 

And tear up your motives in bits for the 
weights. 


To Joseru Hicumore, 
By Isaac Hawkins Browns, Esq. 


O APELLAI calami perite, 
Cui dedit pulchre on esse forms 
Arbitrum, Phebus dedit ipse lucis 
Noscere vires. 
Tu novum solers decus hine decor 
Virgini donas, faciemque rugis 
Eripis, solers volucris senect 
Sistere pennas. 
Me juvat pulchrum quoties laborem 
rnere, ut sensim vacua umbra corpus 
Exhibet, nascens simul ipsa sensim 
Vita calescit. 
Nempe Prometheus velut Highmor iguem 
Czlitus furto meliore raptas, 
Et tuis desit nisi vox figuris, 
Cetera spirant. 
Tuque cognatz cape dona Muse, 
Spiritus nostras regit unus artes, 
Sunt tibi, sunt et mihi, purioris 
Semina flamme. 1. H. B. 


Translation by Rev. Joun Duncomse, M.A. 


SKILL’D in fam’d Apelles’ art, 
To thee their gifts two gods impart, 
Which both in thee unite. 
Judgment the Queen of Love bestows, 
And Pheebus to his Highmore shows 
Th’ amazing strength of light. 
Hence various charms attract our eyes ; 
Beauties the beauteous maid surprize 
Not seen or known before ; 
In vain the sage with wonder seeks 
The wrinkled furrows of his cheeks, 
Which now appear no more. 
With pleasure often I survey, 
How ready Nature seems t’ obey, 
And wait upon your hand ; 
Shade by degrees displays a form, 
And by degrees life seems to warm 
The whole, at your command. 
To you, Prometheus-like, is giv’n 
The art of stealing fire from heav’n, 
At which the gods connive: 
Your art denies alone to teach 
Your breathing forms the pow’r of speech, 
Else all things seem alive. 
And, O my friend, do not refuse 
These off'rings of the sister-muse, 
One soul our arts inspires ; 
A flame thro’ both our bosoms spreads, 
As well we feel far purer seeds, 
And both our bosoms fires. 
THE 
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THE FAIRY ELVES. 
Visit to the Farm. 
WHEN Darkness spreads her veil of 
night, 

And not a gleam of cottage light 
Shines o’.r the rural tranquil scene, 
And Peace presides o’er village green, 
Then Fairy Elves in bands advance, 
And ‘asad the mystic oak they dance 
Their antic round on airy feet, 
From wild-flower cup—their snug retreat, 
Where they in secret laughter lay 
During Sol’s meridian ray, 
Scheming mischief, against the hour 
When mortals lay “neath Somnus’ pow’r, 
What time the owl, on church-yard yew, 
Screams horribly—* Whe, whet, whew !” 
By key-hole, or by broken pane, 
Possession of each cottage gain ; 
And, on the back of restless fly, 
Are carried to each dormit’ry 
Where servant-maid, on tester-bed, 
Has laid her rustic, empty head. 
With cautious haste they each draw near, 
To whisper mischief in her ear : 
Forthwith she sighs, and dreams a dream,— 
How Johnny Raw, who drives the team, 
Was over-run, and killed outright. 
She screams—awakes, with horrid fright! 
Quick to Johnay Raw they pace, 
And gambol o'er his sun-burnt face, 
Whose ruthless form neath rug is laid ; 
And straight he dreams of servant-maid,— 
How she was kissed by Roger Brown, 
And half the other chaps in town ; 
Although she gave John garters blue, 
And vow’'d she would to him be true : 
John no longer thought she meant it— 
Because, as how—somehow, he dreamt it ! 
They visit next, without delay, 
Where all the farmer’s daughters lay : 
They tickle them beneath the nose— 
Instant they dream of bucks and beaux, 
Of wedding caps and wedding gowns, 
Of lovers’ smiles and fathers’ frowns. 
From dreams so teasing, kind, and sweet, 
They soon awake, and find the cheat. 
Then to farmer Giles they go, 
And nip his nose and little toe, 
And gently sound within his ear 
That oxen, sheep, and corn are dear. 
Anon, he wakes, to churn the cream, 
And tell his dame his useless dream ! 


Now the farm-yard cock they hear, 
Whose clarion tells the morn is near ; 
Away they haste to wild-flower cup, 

And nestle ere bright Sol is up, 
And leave the village hinds to rise, 
And tell their dreams with fond surprize ! 


—-@—— 
EPITAPH, 
To the Memory of an old and faithful 
Parishioner of Bremhill, 
By tne Rev. W. L. Bowes. 
EADER! this heap of earth, this grave- 
stone mark : {Dark. 
Here lie the last remains of poor Joun 
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Five years beyond man’s age he liv’d, and 
trod } > 

This path, each Sabbath, to the House of 

From youth to age; nor ever from his heart 

Did that sest Prayer our Saviour 
TAUGHT depart : 

At his last hour, with lifted hands, he cried, 

** Tuy KINGDOM COME, THY WILL BE DONE;” 
and died. 

June 29, 1824. 





** The sentiments contained in the fol- 
lowing Tribute of Respect are so congenial 
to our own feelings, that we have great plea- 
sure in being permitted to transcribe them. 
On receiving a Print of the late Cuar.es 

Burney, D.D. F-R.S. and S.A. recently 

presented to the Friends of the Deceased by 

his Son, Dr. Burney, of the Academy at 

Greenwich. 

By Joun Taytor, Eso. 
HIS filial tribute to an honour’d Sire, 
The friends of Learning will with zeal 
admire. 
Lamented Burney’s* semblance here is 
seen, 
His manly features, and his open mien ; 
But not deep learning was his only claim, 
For worth and genius well adorn’d his name. 
With wit well-bred, with humour frank, but 
chaste, [taste : 
A compound rare of knowledge, spirit, 
A Priest with dignity, aloof from pride, 
A faithful friend, and an enlighten’d guide. 
Such wert thou, Burney, and the world 
will see 
Few that in various powers could rival thee. 
He who in these weak lines now mourns 
thy end, [friend ! 
Long knew and honour’d thee, accomplish’d 
Sooth’d by the truth that in thy Son we find 
Congenial merits, and a lineal mind. 


> 
HORACE, Book I. Ope V. 
HAT youth genteel, bedew’d with 
sweets, - 
In bowers delightful Pyrrha greets, 
Where roses shed perfume ! 
For whom you braid your auburn hair, 
And ev'ry blandishment prepare, 
To best exsure his doom! 


Alas ! how oft thy faithless love 

And changeful pow’rs he’ll surely prove, 
And treach’rous seas declaim, 

Who, credulous, with ardent joys 

Your constancy, he thinks, employs, 
And inexperienced flame. 


Like him who trusts the Ocean’s calm, 
And thinks th’ inconstant winds to charm, 
And on the waves repose ; 
My shipwreck lately undergone, 
ly garmeuts drench’d in tempests, own, 
Sacred to Neptune’s Laws ! 
James Usuer. 


* See an interesting Memoir of Dr. Bur- 
ney in our vol. LXxXx1Xx. pt. i. p. 369. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The intelligence from Spain shews the 
strange state of the country. At Cadiz, 
under date June 15, it is said there are 
more arrests than ever, in spite of the am- 
nesty. - In Arragon, a band of armed men, 
the partizans of the Apostolic Junta, who, 
in the excess of their attachment to des- 
potism, would depose Ferdinand for his half 
measures, were traversing the province, pro- 
claiming Charles V. (Don Carlos, the King’s 
brother.) Gen. Espana was obliged to arm 
a column of prisoners of the Constitutional 
army returning from France, who defeated 
the Carlinos, as they are called, and tuok 
moepeed their chief Capape, who has since 

en confined in the prison which not long 
ago contained the martyr Riego. 


ITALY. 


A sort of pastoral charge, addressed by 
the present Pope to the *‘ Patriarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archbishops, and Bishops” of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has been pub- 
lished. It contains the following remark- 
ably bigoted observations on Bible Societies : 

“You are not ignorant, my venerable 
brethren,” says his Holiness, ‘* that a So- 
ciety, commonly called a Hible Society, is 
audaciously spreading through the earth, 
and that, in contempt of the traditions of 
the holy Fathers, and against the celebrated 
decree of the Council of Trent, it endea- 
vours with all its powers, and by every 
means, to translate, or rather to corrupt the 
Holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongues of 
all nations; which gives just reason to fear, 
that in all other translations the same thing 
may happen which has happened with re- 
gard to those already known, namely, that 
‘we may there find a bad interpretation, 
and, instead of the Gospel of Christ, the 
Gospel of Men; or, what is worse, the Gos- 
pel of the Devil.’ 

“*Many of our predecessors have made 
laws to turn aside this. scourge; and we 
also, venerable brethren, in the discharge of 
our Apostolic duty, exhort you to remove 
your flocks with care and earnestness from 
this fatal pasture. Reprove, entreat, insist 
on all oceasions, with all doctrine and pa- 
tience, in order that the faithful, attaching 
themselves exactly to the rules of our con- 
gregation of the /ndex, may be persuaded, 
that if they let ‘the Holy Scriptures be in- 
discriminately translated into the vulgar 
tongues, there will result, in consequence of 
the rashness of men, more evil than good.’ 

** Such, venerable brethren, is the ten- 
dency of this Society, which, besides, omits 
nothing for the accomplishment of its im- 
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pious wishes; for it boasts not only of 
printing the translations, but of disseminat- 
ing them by going through the towns; and 
even, to seduce the simple, sometimes it 
sells them, and sometimes, with a perfidious 
liberality, chooses to distribute them gra- 
tuitously.” 
RUSSIA. 

On the 10th March the Emperor Alex- 
ander issued an ukase, prohibiting public 
functionaries in the Russian service from 
composing, without the special permission 
of their superiors, writings in any language 
whatever, treating of the domestic or foreign 
affairs of the Empire. 


GREECE. 

A long letter has been written by the 
Hon. Col. Stanhope, addressed to Mr. 
Bowring, on the state of Greece. The let- 
ter includes some observations on the state 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the views of 
Russia and the Holy Alliance. If the ho- 
nourable and gallant Colonel's observations 
are correct, the deliverance of Greece will 
be a much easier task than even the Greeks 
themselves consider it. He says, ‘‘ Turkey 
is evidently on the eve of its fall. The 
reigning family is nearly extinct; its pro- 
vinces are disunited; Egypt and Tripoli are 
grown too wise for its government. A por- 
tion of Greece is separated from it for ever, 
and the tiellenists, who bow to the power 
of Turkey, hate it in their hearts, and pant 
for revenge and freedom. Even Albania 
detests and threatens to throw off its hate- 
ful yoke. ‘The Ottoman armies are insubor- 
dinate, and the fleets, having lost their 
Greek sailors, are become impotent.” 

The Government of Greece, since the 
time that it declared its indepeudence, has 
varied very much at different times. When 
influenced by Maurocordato, ‘‘ the leading 
features of the Government were order, and 
some say intrigue.” Under Colocotroni, 
‘the military power united first with demo- 
cratic, but afterwards with oligarchical in- 
terests.” ‘Under both these systems,” 
the Colonel adds, * the principles of a wild 
liberty have all along prevailed in Greece ; 
but those of civil liberty are only beginning 
to be duly appreciated and followed.” Of 
the Legislative Body, Colonel Stanhope 
says, ‘it is composed of persons selected 
by the civil and military oligarchs, and the 
people. They naturally lean to the interests 
of their electors. They are respectable in 
character, but, like other public function- 
aries in Greece, are deficient in intellectual 
aptitude, and have but little knowledge of 
business. They are friends to order, and 

enemies 
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enemies to all extortion; and they are care- 
ful of the people’s money.” ‘The admi- 
nistration of justice is in its lowest state; 
but this the Colonel considers as an advan- 
tage to Greece, since ‘‘ she has no lawyer 
bribed to teaze, impoverish, and enslave 
her, to the end of time; she has no old 
prejudices, and sacred mountains of parch- 
ment, to get rid of; and she is ready to ac- 
cept the best code of laws that can be of- 
fered.”” The inference the honourable writer 
draws is, that Greece, left to herself, will 
form a code founded on the ‘ scrutinizing 
principles of Bacon.’ The police, which is 
supported by the military chiefs, is good, 
and, ‘‘with the exception of Missolonghi, 
personal security prevails to a much greater 
extent than under the Turkish Goverument.” 
Col. Stanhope thinks a Government of Pre- 
fects necessary; but says they are ill-se- 
lected, and, ‘* instead of having a leading 
influence in their districts, they are gene- 
rally the tools of the principal Primates or 
Captains ;” and he adds, that the former 
**are addicted to Turkish habits and prin- 
ciples of Government.” 

Of the state of Society in Greece, the 
Colonel does not give a very flattering pic- 
ture. He says, ‘* The peasantry of Greece 
possess a large share of rustic virtue. They 
were within the sphere of ‘Turkey’s oppres- 
siou, but without the sphere of her corrup- 
tion. Not so with the people of the 
towns, who consequently partake of her 
vices.” Among the vices enumerated are 
avarice, intrigue, and plundering. ‘The ex- 
actions of the Turks drove the cultivators 
and shepherds to the mountains, and they 
became warlike plunderers. ‘‘ Such,” he 
adds, ** was the origin of most of the Cap- 
tains. It must not, however, be supposed 
that the Captains are the only plunderers. 
Many of the Primates possessed power and 
wealth under the Ottoman rule, and they 
are as grasping as the soldiery.” Agri- 
culture is described as in its lowest state, 
and commerce as stagnant. The taxes are 
not in themselves oppressive, but the peo- 
ple ‘‘are ruined by the manner in which 
the Captains and the primates collect them; 
by the revenues entering the pockets of 
these individuals, instead of being sent to 
the exchequer; by their being appropriated 
to private purposes, instead of being devoted 
to the protection of their lands and coun- 
try from the Turks, many parts of which are 
yearly overrun and destroyed; and by the 
occasional unlawful exactions, and system of 
free quarters pursued by the Captains.” 
Education is at a low ebb, and the want of 
educated men ‘‘is felt in the representative 
body, in the administration of justice, in the 
selbeneren, in the army and navy — in 


short, in every department of the State.” 
Yet with all these untoward circumstances, 
which the Hon. Colonel so candidly states, 
he is so far from despairing of the independ 


ence of Greece, that he declares it as his 
opinion, that “the struggle, however pro- 
tracted, must succeed, and must lead to an 
improvement in the condition, not only of 
Greece, but of Asia.” 


A Letter from Corfu, dated May 31, says, 
Our University is now finally established, 
and the number of students already amounts 
to 150. Within a few months from this 
time, courses of lectures will be commenced 
in all the branches of the sciences and 
belles lettres, in the same manner as the 
best- organized Universities in Europe. At 
present there are professors of mathematics, 
divinity, metaphysics, logic, ethics, botany, 
rhetoric; the Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, and history; a botanic garden, 
planted a few months ago, thrives admirably. 
The modern Greek language, the beautiful 
daughter of an incum; arable mother, is ex- 
clusively used in the University. The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in England, has pre- 
sented a considerable number of excellent 
books to our young institution. Besides 
this establishment, and the elementary 
schools in the several Islands, the Lancas- 
terian system of mutual instruction has been 
introduced in the city and suburbs.” 


ASIA. 


By the Asia, from Calcutta, which she 
left the 6th of March, advices are received 
that the King of Ava, reigning over the ex- 
tensive territory and numerous nations of 
Birmans, has compelled the Governor-Ge- 
neral, by numerous aggressions, to declare 
war against him. An armament of 30,000 
men was therefore fitting out against the 
Birman ‘+ Empire,” as it is called by geo- 
graphers, which extends along the Eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, of which the 
Western side forms part of the British Do- 
minions, and is not less than 1100 miles 
long, by upwards of 690 broad. Its popu- 
lation has been stated by Colonel Symes at 
17,000,000; but by a later authority at 
half that amount. 

Calcutta Government Gazettes to the 6th 
of March have arrived, containing details of 
the first operations against the Burmese. 
It appears that the enemy poured down in 
great numbers, and attempted to secure pos- 
session of the country by erecting stockades 
to cover his positions, skilfully selecting the 
most advantageous grounds. From several 
ot these he was gallantly driven by the force 
under Lieut.-col. Bowen, though at one 
time there appears to have been not less 
than 5,000 end engaged. The last 
attack, however, was not so successful, and 
the British detachment was obliged to re- 
tire, after experiencing a loss of several offi- 
cers and 150 Sepoys killed and wounded. 
That of the enemy was still more severe, 
though he repelled the storming party. It 
is said to have amounted to 500 men, and a 
few days after he voluntarily evacuated the 
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stockades which he had so bravely defended. 
The British having by that time received 
reinforcements, had + d the offensive, 
and moved forward in pursuit. 

The Government of Cochin-China has 
made a great step in the progress of intelli- 
gence, by opening to the commerce of Eu- 
rope its principal ports, which have hitherto 
been closed to strangers. The customs and 
duties are fixed at a moderate rate. 


AFRICA. 


Cape Coast, March 31. ‘*We are in a 
considerable state of alarm here, and do not 
know at what hour we may not be attacked, 
and all butchered. Our alarm is necessarily 
greater when we reflect on the disaffected 
state of our army.—On the 29th, Lieut. 
Erskine arrived here from the camp, having 
been wounded the day before in a partial 
engagement with the enemy across the river: 
there were also two privates wounded. An 
intelligent officer, lately arrived from the 
camp, states that the movements of the 
Ashautees are conducted in the most mas- 
terly manner ; and Capt. Blenkarne, although 
aware that they are within 25 miles of him, 
has no conception of their exact position, or 
of their force.—Mr. Williams, the Colonial 
Secretary, is the only surviver of those who 
were missing after the battle of Assamakou, 
where Sir Charles M‘Carthy was killed. He 
has been brought to Elmina Castle, given 
up to the Dutch Governor, and is recover- 
ing after his many sufferings. He states, 
that after being taken, the Ashantees in- 
stantly stripped him; they with their knives 
cut his clothes from his body, and at every 
incision of the knife cutting his body, until 
he was entirely naked, and kept him in that 
state until he was given up—a period of 
about five weeks, during which time he un- 
derwent a train of suffering, almost unexam- 
4 in history. Not content with treating 

im in this manner, they made him sleep in 
the open air at night, and, with a savage 
brutality never before heard of, they ar- 
ranged the heads of the officers and those of 
distinction beside him in a row, Thus were 
lying beside him, as his nightly companions, 
the heads of his friends and companions in 
arms. Among the heads, Mr. Williams re- 
cognized those of Sir Charles M‘Carthy; 
Ensign Wetherill, aid-de-camp; Mr. Buckle, 
civil engineer ; r. Brandon, ordnance 
storekeeper; Messrs. Jones, Heddle, Ray- 
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don, and Robinson, merchants, and officers of 
militia. Mr. Williams has been exc 

on condition that he should not be allowed 
to return to Cape Coast or Europe for a 
certain time. 

Advices have been received from Major 
Chisholm, whe commands at Cape Coast, 
to the 12th May. They state that the 
Ashantees had pushed their successes nearly 
to the Gardens, which are only four miles 
distant from Cape Coast Castle, but that no 
apprehensions were entertained of an attack; 
on the contrary, preparations were making 
to collect together a sufficient force to ad- 
vance and give the Ashantees battle. Col. 
Sutherland was expected from Sierra Leone 
with reinforcements. —The vew ordnance 
which arrived on the 19th March has been 
mounted. The landing-place has also been 
secured, by building a strong wall from one 
of the bastions of the Castle to a consider- 
able depth in the sea, and commanded by 
several nine-pounders. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Letters received from Lima, vid Panama, 
dated the sth of March, are unfavourable to 
the cause of Peruvian independence. They 
confirm inte!ligence previously received by 
the American papers, of a revolt having 
taken place among the black troops at Cal- 
lao, and of their having taken possession of 
the castle. It appears that a Negro regi- 
ment, about six or seven hundred strong, 
mutinied in the night of the 3d of February, 
imprisoned their officers, including Gen. Al- 
varado, and took possession of the fortress. 
It further appears, that about the 10th of 
the same month, in conjunction with about 
30 Spanish Royalist Officers, who were pri- 
soners in the castle, and who had seduced 
the blacks, they gave up the fortress to the 
Royalists, striking the Independent and 
hoisting the Spanish flag in its place. On 
the 18th, Admiral Guise arrived with his 
squadron off Callao, and blockaded the har- 
bour. On the 27th of February the Patriots, 
finding it impossible to hold Lima any 
longer, evacuated the city, and retired on 
Pacahilca, between Lima and Truxillo. On 
the 29th, a Royalist force, about 1,000 
strong, entered the city from Pisco, under 
the command, as was supposed, of General 
Rodie. Bolivar had his head-quarters at 
Patabilca; and those of La Serna, the Spa- 
nish General, were at Cuzco. 





—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


By an Order in Council, two new classes 
of petty officers are to be established on- 
board his Majesty’s ships, to be called, 
Masters’ Assistants and Volunteers of the 
Second Class, They are to be persons of 


education, and possessing attainments is 
the branches of navigation. The masters’ 
assistants will take rank immediately after 
midshipmen, and be entitled to a monthly 
pay of 3/. 11s. Persons who have served 
three years in the Navy, and possess the 

necessary 
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necessary acquirements, are to be deemed 
eligible for this class; and it is open to such 
midshipmen as may choose to accept the 
situation, the pay being 1/. 3s. per month 
more than than of midshipmen. The volun- 
teers of the second class, although they are 
to rank next to first class volunteers, are to 
receive 10s. per month more; their pay be- 
ing 32s. and that of the first class 22s. Boys 
who have been brought up at Christ’s 
Hospital, or the Upper School at Green- 
wich, are eligible for this class, and cap- 
tains of ships may enter such persons at 
once; but this class, as well as that of mas- 
ters’ assistants, is open to any person quali- 
fied, on the approbation of the Admiralty 
being obtained. 

High Court of Admiralty, July 13. In 
the cause Thompson (a man of colour) v. 
Mahon, captain of the Agincourt, a vessel 
in the India trade, for ill-treatment, com- 
mitted on the voyage to England, the vene- 
rable and excellent Lord Stowell gave an 
interesting Judgment, at great length, 
which was a brilliant instance of his usual 
perspicuity and feeling, and of the undimi- 
nished powers of his capacious mind. He al- 
lowed the plaintiff 100/. damages with costs. 

July 14. The Metropolis was visited with 
one off the most severe storms of thunder 
and lightning ever witnessed. It com- 


menced about nine o’clock, when the light- 
ning flashed every instant—the thunder 


aled, and the rain descended in torrents. 

he lightning was peculiarly vivid, and many 
of the flashes had the appearance of a vast 
sheet of sulphureous flame. The storm 
continued for upwards of three hours, though 
the rain had ceased for some time; but 
about twelve o'clock it feli in such torrents 
that it resembled one continued stream of 
water. In the East part of London much 
damage was done by the rain. In different 

rts of the Country much serious mischief 

as also been done. In Essex the storm 
happened about half-past one or two o'clock 
in the day. Its approach was terrific in the 
extreme. Little opportunity was given 
either for man or beast to escape its fury. 
The latter were so agitated as to be ungo- 
vernable. Poultry in the yards, and upon 
Takeley Forest in particular, were killed 
instantaneously. The weight and size of 
the hail, or pieces of ice, which were gene- 
rally of a long round form, were various ; 
some were picked up that measured seven 
inches in circumference. At Walsham two 
trees were shivered by the lightning, and the 
cellars were filled with water to the depth of 
many feet. A fire-ball fell at Rickinghall, 
and the house of Mr. Smith, butcher, was 
also struck by the electric fluid, which passed 
down the chimney, and knocked down the 
man and two children in the room. 

July 15. A meeting took place at the 
Mansion-house, for the pur of consi- 
dering the practicability of an improvement 
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of a very extensive nature on the river 
Thames. The plan is the project of Colonel 
Trench, M.P. who submitted it to the Lord 
Mayor, as Conservator of the river Thames ; 
but his Lordship was of opinion, that it 
would be most advisable to consult those 
Members of the Corporation who are owners 
of water-side property. The suggestion 
was adopted, and several men of affluence, 
whose property is partly invested in the 
wharfs and warehouses in the neighbourhood 
of that portion of the Thames which the 
ce may affect, assembled at the Mansion- 

ouse, where the Lord Mayor presided, and 
Col. Trench attended to state the particulars 
of his plan. He proposed to build a kind 
of esplanade, or terrace, to extend from 
London Bridge to Blackfriars, and from 
thence towards Westminster Bridge, as far 
as Scotland-yard. The width of the terrace 
to be eighty feet, and the height sixty. 
Warehouses to be constructed underneath 
the terrace, and the space of eighty feet to 
be taken from the river, or over that part 
of it which is now left dry at high water. 
As, however, the room in the river is ex- 
tremely valuable, for the convenience of craft, 
particularly in the comparatively narrow 
part of it between London and Blackfriars 
Bridges, it is proposed to obviate the diffi- 
culty which there presents itself by building 
the whole upon arches, somewhat in the 
manner of the Adelphi Terrace, and these 
arches are proposed to be high and wide 
enough for the admission of the craft un- 
derneath the warehouses; an arrangement 
which will admit of unloading in that situa- 
tion. It is urged, as a great advantage for 
the craft, that they shall be under cover, 
particularly in the winter time. The top of 
the terrace, or rather the terrace, is pro- 
posed to be covered with some polished ma- 
terial, and to be embellished in such a man- 
ver as to render it delightful as a prome- 
nade, It is proposed to be planted with 
trees and shrubs. A toll is to be taken to 
this promenade, and tickets are tu be sold 
entitling the holders to constant admission 
The profits derived from the plan will, it is 
expected, be very considerable, as the ware- 
houses will be let at a high rate. The whole 
building is proposed, we believe, to he 
fronted with stone, and constructed in such 
a style as will render it a work of greater or- 
nament or utility than any in this or in any 
other metropolis. The greater part of the 
land necessary for the accomplishment of the 
plau in the City is under the control of the 
Corporation, by whom the merits of the 
project will be shortly discussed, The build- 
ing is proposed to be undertaken by private 
persons. 

July 20. A Court of the Proprietors of 
The Thames Tunnel Company was held at 
the City of London Tavern. The Chair- 
man pointed out the advantages of the com- 
munication of a Tuunel under the river, om 
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St. John’s church, Wapping, to Rother- 
hithe Church, at that point by which the 
crowd and other inconveniences of London 
might be avoided.—The Report of the Com- 
mittee stated, that the subscriptions were 
now full; the ground had been surveyed, 
and 39 borings made, as well in the bed of 
the river as on the Surrey side of the water, 
near Rotherhithe church. The Committee 
had agreed with Mr. Brunel, the engineer, 
for his patent, for which he was to receive 
10,000/. in two sums; and that gentleman 
had been appointed engineer, at a salary of 
1,000/. per annum for three years; the ex- 
penses up to this time had amounted to 
2,177/. 5s. The Report concluded by stat- 
ing the sanguine expectations of the Com- 
mittee, under the management of Mr. Bra- 
nel.—The utility of forming a communi- 
cation between the Northern and Southern 
banks of the Thames below London Bridge, 
is tov obvious to admit of dispute. In the 
general traffic between Middlesex and Essex 
on the one side, and Kent and Surrey on 
the other, the mere saving of a long cir- 
cuitous course is of itself an important con- 
sideration. ‘There are, however, some local 
advantages which peculiarly deserve notice. 
The spot fixed upon for the passage is about 
2! miles below London Bridge, running from 
King Edward-street on the North, to Union- 
place, Swan-lane, on the South. In the 
vicinity of the former a new market, in the 
centre of a population of 50,000 souls, is 
just opened, end will derive vast benefit 
from a direct intercourse with the Kentish 
side of the water; whilst on the other hand 
the Docks at Rotherl:ithe will be equally 
or still more advantaged by a ready mode of 
conveyance for goods to the Eastern extre- 


mity of London. The breadth of the river 


here is nearly 1100 feet. A stone bridge 
over it, where so much crowded with ship- 
ping, is quite out of the question: a bridge 
of suspension at a great height might in- 
deed be practicable; but whether more or 
less convenient than the Tunnel it is not 
perhaps very necessary to enquire. It will 
probably be thought that the main objec- 
tions to this undertaking lie less against its 
utility than its practicability. Now how 
stands this question? Undoubtedly the 
scheme is novel. No such passage under a 
river yet exists. There are, however, many 
mines in Cornwall, and other parts of Erg- 
Jand, running a considerable length under 
the Sea; and we ourselves have been in a 
coal-pit under the river Tyne, where it is 
much broader than the Thames at Wapping. 
But it may be said the attempt has been 
twice made and has twice failed. The first 
attempt was made in 1798 near Gravesend! 
There was little or nothing of science in the 
plan, and it could not possibly have suc- 
ceeded. The second attempt was made at 
Rotherhithe in 1809, and was very nearly 
effectual; nothing, indeed, was wanting to 
it but a little larger capital, and somewhat 
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more of science in its arrangements. The 
Tunnel was within fifty yards of its comple- 
tion when it met with a quicksand, which 
subsequent examination has satisfactorily 
roved to be but of very limited extent. 
The present plan is calculated either to 
avoid or to encounter all probable impedi- 
ments. By careful and repeated boring, the 
strata in the proposed line of communica- 
tion have been fully ascertained: after the 
alluvial soil of the river comes a deep bed 
of gravel and sand, and below this is the 
clay through which the Tunnel is to be 
carried. The upper part of the Tunnel will 
be 46 feet beneath high-water mark, and 
will have 14 feet of solid clay above it. The 
peculiar feature of Mr. Brunel's plan is, 
that in excavating the passage a powerful 
framework is pushed forward, consisting of 
several compartments, within which the ex- 
cavators work, and, as they remove the 
earth, they are closely followed by the 
bricklayers, who fill in the body of the 
Tunnel, thereby retaining the surrounding 
ground in its natural state of solidity. 

At the last annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors of Drury-lane Theatre, the concerns 
were found to have so materially improved 
that all debts are expected to be liquidated 
in the course of another twelve months; a 
debt of 92,000/. in 1819, is now reduced to 
27,000/.; and new renters’ shares, which 
sold at 100/. are now worth 250 guineas. 

Since we last noticed the visit of the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands to 
this Country, they have been both attacked 
by measles and inflammation on the lungs, 
which unhappily produced fatal consequences. 
The King departed this life a few days after 
his Queen. Their bodies have been embalmed 
according to the custom of the Sandwich 
Islands. Governmeut has given orders for 
every respect being shown to their remains, 
in their conveyance to Owyhee ; for which 
purpose the Blonde frigate, Lord Byron, 
captain, at Woolwich, is ordered to receive 
them, together with the Admiral and suite, 
and proceed to that island—A Correspond- 
ent states, that the late King of the Sand- 
wich Islands was a Christian, and boasted of 
his faith. Near his residence, and not far 
from a *‘fort,”’ that has been useful to Bri- 
tish merchantmen, there was a large place 
built for the performance of Christian wor- 
ship, which the late King called his ‘* Ca- 
thedral.”” Mr. Ellis, the missiouary, preached 
there, on the special invitation of the King, 
and it is supposed still preaches there, and 
the ‘* cathedral” was open to all; but his 
subjects were not compelled to attend such 
place of worship—they might go there, 
or stay away, as they pleased; the King 
wished them to attend to the Christian 
worship, but there was no compulsion. As 
to the King’s numerous wives, the female 
who accompanied him to this Country was 
his recognized Queen; she was his favourite, 
his companion, and his general partner 4. 
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**bed and board.” Though he was no 
*¢Grand Seignior,” there were four other 
females attached to his Court which have 
been termed his ‘‘ wives ;’’ but the customs 
of a ceuntry cannot all at once be changed. 

Copyhold Tenures —I¥n the case of Gar- 
land v. Jekyll, which involved the question 
of the legality of seizing the late Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s horses as heriots for the copy- 
hold property he held of the manor of 
Week’s Park Hall, Essex, Chief Justice 
Best laid it down as the Law, that when a 
copyhold estate had been divided, it became 
necessary that every heir should pay one 
heriot on the decease of his ancestor, be- 
cause he made a distinct claim, and was be- 
nefited by his admission to a distinct pro- 
perty; hut on a union of these shares that 
necessity ceased, and the lord could only be 
considered entitled to what had been due to 
him on the original grant. By this deci- 
sion, the lord (Mr. Garland) receives two 
heriots instead of 14, which he obtained on 
Sir Charles’s death. 

An idea of the immense extent to which 
the brewing of Porter is carried on in Lon- 
don, may be formed by the following de- 
scription of Barclay’s Sans if any pri- 
vate concern in England, or in the world, 
is entitled to the epithet of “vastness,” this 
is one. It covers about eight acres of 
ground, and manufactured last year 351,474 
barrels, of 36 gallons each. The buildings 
which contain the vats themselves are enor- 
mous. The largest of the latter contain 
each 4,000 barrels. The average number 
of vats is nearly 100. A steam-engine of 
22 horse power is employed in driving the 
machinery, and about 200 men are engaged 
in the various works of the establishment: 
it is supposed that the number of persons 
dependent upon it without doors, in the 
sale and transportation of the beer, is three 
or four thousand. The three coppers in 
which the beer is boiled hold each 150 
barrels. Twenty-five gentlemen once dined 
in one of these coppers; after which, fifty 
of the workmen got in and regaled them- 
selves. One hundred and ninety pounds of 
beef-steaks were thus consumed in one day, 
in this novel kind of dining-room. The 
tuns in which the beer ferments hold 1,400 
barrels each. The carbonic acid, in one of 
them, stands three and a half feet above the 
liquor, and pours over the side in a con- 
tinued stream. A candle is instantly ex- 
tingvished on being placed near the outer 
edge of this receptacle, and on holding one’s 
face near it a sharp pungent sensation is left 
in the mouth and face, not very unlike that 
produced by ardent spirits. An immersion 
of a few moments would be fatal. One 
hundred and sixty horses are kept on the 
premises, for the purpose chiefly of trans- 
porting the materials to and from different 


parts of the city. 
Hydrophobia. Cases of thie dreadful dis- 
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ease have been recently very general, doubt- 
less owing to the prevalence of the hot 
weather. As Mr. Edward Hales, of Lon- 
don-wall, was lately returning to town from 
Epsom, a large dog, that had bitten two 
labourers in an adjoining farm-yard, being 
chased by the crowd, and snapping at every 
thing likely to impede his course, seized Mr. 
Hales by the left leg, and, notwithstanding 
he wore boots, inflicted a very severe and 
painful wound. In four or five days symp- 
toms of Hydrophobia appeared, and, in defi- 
ance of every precaution, terminated fatally. 


—@e— 
SUMMER CIRCUITS. 1824. 


Home—Baron Graham and Justice Bur- 
rough: Hertford, July 29. Chelmsford, 
August 2. Maidstone, August 9. Lewes, 
August 14. Guildford, — 19. 

Oxrorp—Sir James Allan Park and Sir 
Joseph Littledale: Abingdon, July 26. 
Oxford, July 28. Worcester and City, 
July 31. Stafford, August 5. Shrews~- 
bury, August 11. Hereford, August 16. 
Monmouth, August 21. Gloucester and 
City, August 25. 

Western—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Mr. Baron Garrow: Castle of Winches- 
ter, August 2. New Sarum, August 7. 
Dorchester, August 11. Exeter and 
City, August 14. Bodmin, August 23. 
City of Wells, August 28. Bristol, Sep- 
tember 4. 

Miptano—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Justice Holroyd: Northampton, July 26. 
Oakham, July 30. Lincoln and City, 
July 31. Nottingham and Town, August 
5. Derby, August 7. Leicester and 
Borough, August 11. Coventry and 
Warwick, August 14. 

Norrotkx —Chief Baron Sir W. Alexander 
and Justice Gaselee: Buckingham, July 
26. Bedford, July 29. Huntingdon, 
July 31. Cambridge, August 2. Bury 
St. Edmund’s, August 5. Norwich and 
City, August 10. 

Nortnern—Justice Bayley and Baron Hul- 
lock: York and City, July 31. Dur- 
ham, August 14. Newcastle, August 19. 
Carlisle, August 24. Appleby, August 
28, Lancaster, September 1. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 

Eneutsn Orera. 

July 3. A new Pantomime, entitled 
Monkey Island. The Scenery was good, 
and some very clever tricks were performed. 
It was tolerably well received. 

July 6. An Operetta, called Military 
Tactics. It appeared to be little more than 
a new translation of ‘* Les Projets de Mar- 
riage,” which appeared at the Haymarket 
about four years ago, under the title of 
Match-making. It was badly acted, and 
reeeived with the utmost indifference. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-office, July 2.—8h Foot, Capt. T. 
G. Ball to be Major.—2d W. Ind. Rt. Major 
T. Craig, from 24th Foot, to be Lieut.-col. 
—Major W. Hill, from half-pay 6th West 
India Rt. to be Major. 

War-office, July 8.—The 24th Regiment 
of Foot, to bear on its coiours and appoint- 
ments, in addition, the words—** Cape of 
Good Hope,” in commemoration of the dis- 
tinguished conduct of that Regiment at the 
capture of that Colony on 8th January 1806. 

Har-office, July 9.—2d Dragoons, Capt. 
W. Chamberlayne to be Major. — Royal 
African Colonial Corps, Maj.-gen. Charles 
Turner to be Colonel, vice Sir C. M‘Carthy, 
deceased. 

Unatracnep.—Major Augustus-Frede- 
rick D'Este, from the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry, by purchase. 

War-office, July 16.—67th Foot, Brevet 
Lieut.-col. Richard Gubbins, to be Lieut.- 
col —75th Ditto, Brevet Major Hugh Stew- 
art to be Major. 

Unatracuep.—Major Henry Somerset, 
from the Cape Corps of Cavalry, to be Lieut.- 
col. of Infantry. 


Navat Promotions AnD APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Admiral Lord Amelius Beauclerk, 
K. C. B. to the command of His Majesty’s 
squadron stationed at Lisbon. 

Rear-Admiral W. T. Lake, C. B. to the 
command on the Halifax station. 

Commanders to the Rank of Post-Captain. 
—Richard Saumarez, and Hon. Geo. Rolle 
Walpole Trefusis. 

Lieutenants to the Rank of Commander.—- 
Charles Crowdy, Peter Wybergh, Wynne 
Baird, Fred. Aug. Wilkinson, George Wooll- 
come, Charles Graham, Georze- Bohun 
Martin, Chas. Cotton, Samuel-Edw. Cook. 


EccrestasticaL PrererMeNts. 

Rev. Wm. Hart Coleridge, D. D. Bishop of 
Barhadoes and the Leeward Islands. 

Rev. T. H. Mirehouse, South Grantham 
Prebend at Salisbury, vice Rennell. 

Rev. John Hen. Sparke, Prebendary of Ely, 
to be Chancellor of Ely. 

Rev. G, P. Marriot, (Vicar of Eynesford, 
Kent, and Rector of Haseleigh, Essex), a 
Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. R. Empson, B. A. West Butterwick 
Perp. Cur. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Mr. Gale, Taunton St. James V. 

Rev. James Holmes, Compton Abdale Perp. 
Cur. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Leonard Jenyns, West Dereham Perp. 
Cur. Norfolk. 

Hon. and Rev. Mr. King, Chesterford R. 


Essex. 
Rev. William Logie, Kirkwall and St. Olay 


Church, in the Presbytery of Kirkwall, and 
county of Orkney. 

Rev. Francis Metcalf, Rigton V. co. York. 

Rev. Archdeacon Pott, Kensington V. Mid- 
dlesex. 

Rev. John Owen Parr, Durnford V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Martin R. near Horn- 
castle, Line. 

Rev. Mr. Spry, of Birmingham, to be Mi- 
nister of the New Church, Langham- 
place, Middlesex. 

Rev. Henry-Mitchell Wagner, M.A. Brigh- 
ton V. Sussex. 

Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. Oakely R. Hants, 
and St. Cross V. in town of Southampton. 

Rev. H. Donne, Chaplain to Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. 

Rev. Jas. Blomfield, one of Domestic Chap- 
lains to the Bp. of Chester. 

Rev. Robert Hodgson, D. D. Dean of Car- 
lisle, is appointed Chaplain-General to 
the Forces, 


Civiz Promotions. 


The Duke of Gloucester, Lord High Steward 
of the city of Gloucester, vice Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, dec. 

Stephen Gaselee, Esq. one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas, vice Ri- 
chardson, resigned. 

G. Bankes, Esq. M. P. appointed Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

Rev. Dr. Bourne, Aldrichian Professor of 
Physic, elected Clinical Professor, vice 
Wall, dec. 

Rev. James Ingram, elected President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

Rev. James Ingram, Rev. William Wilson, 
Rev. Richard Hewitt, and Rev. Thomas 
Knox, admitted D. D. at Oxford. 

Rev. H. V. Bayley, Rev. H. K. Bonney, 
Rev. J. S. Hewett, and the Rev. G. Wil- 
kins, elected D. D. at Cambridge. 

Dr. Jebb, of Trinity College, Dublin, Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, was on the 5th inst. 
admitted ad eundem at Cambridge. The 
learned Prelate was presented by the Pub- 
lic Orator. 

Rev. Geo. Ernest Howman, M.A. Master of 
St. Nicholas Hospital near Salisbury. 

Rev. Carrington Ley, Under Master of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 

Mr. Alderman Brown and Mr. Alderman 
Key elected Sheriffs of London and Mid- 
dlesex. 


New Memoers. 
Clackmannan, Shire of.—Hon. Capt. Geo. 
Ralph Abercromby, vice Robert Bruce, 
esq. Chiltern Hundreds. 
Steyning. —Hon. Henry Howard, vice the 
late Deputy Earl Marshal, dec. 
BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


July 3. At Westover House, the Lady 
of sir L. T. W. Holmes, bart. M.P. a dau.— 
9. At her father’s, Bp. Sandford, the wife of 
Montague B. Bere, esq. of Morebalt, De- 
von, a son and heir.—11. At Clifton, the 
wife of Andrew Doran, esq. a son.—At 
Charlton Cottage, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 


J. Horsley Dakins, a dau. still born.—12. In 
York-street, Portman-square, the wife of 
Thomas Mitchell Smith, esq. a son.—13. 
In Queen-square, the wife of Andrew-Henry 
Lynch, esq. a daughter.—15. At Farley, 
Wilts, the wife of the Rev. C. F. Watkins, 
a daughter. 


——— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. At Marylebone, Rev. W. Hicks, 
Rector of Whittington and Coberley, to 
Amelia-Maria, widow of G. Elwes, esq. of 
Marcham Park, Berks. Rev. F. Bark- 
way, of Norwich, to Mary-Ann, dau. of late 
Mrs. Cracknell, of Fressingfield Hall. 
Rev. James Orford, of Chelmondiston, to 
Miss Sarah-Elizabeth Jennings, of East 
Bergholt.—Rev. A. Wayland, of Lime Regis, 
to icon dau. of late W. Robinson, esq. 
of Piccadilly. At Bath, Rev. Addams 
Williams, of Pen-y-Park, to Anne-Maria, 
dau. of late T. Rhodie, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Clifton, Rev. J. C. Helm, to Miss 
Blackwell, both of Bristol. 

June 7. At Hanover-square, Hon. W. 
L. L. Fitzgerald de Roos, Student of Christ 
Church, to Lady Georgiana Lennox, sister 
to the Duke of Richmond. Falconer 
Atlee, esq. of West Hill House, Surrey, to 
Emma, dau. of late D. Hardingham Wilson, 
esq. At Tunbridge Wells, W. T. Thoro- 
ton, esq. son of late E. Thornton, esq. of 
Whittington Hall, Lancashire, to Cornelia- 
Hannah-lsabella, dau. of late Col. Halkett 
Craigie, of Hall Hill, co. Fife. At St. 
James’s Church, Thomas Brett, jun. esq. 
Capt. in East Indies, to Miss Jane Dyer, of 
Ryde. 8. Rev. T. Gregory, to Mary, 
dau. of Peter Maze, esq. of Rownham Lodge, 
Ashton, Somerset.——John Edridge, esq. 
of Pockeridge-house, Corsham, to Kitty, 
dau. of Rev. C. Frederick Bond, Vicar of 
Margareting. W. H. Dwarris, esq. of 
Pennerley Lodge, Hants, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Corser, esq. of the Oaks, 
near Wolverhampton. 9. Mr. William 
llott, surgeon, of Bromley, to Mary, dau. 
of late Rev. J. Talman, A. M. Chaplain of 
Bromley College. At Dorchester, Oxon, 
Edw.-Lane, son of John Franklin, esq. of 
Ewelme, to Mary-Matilda, dau. of W. ‘Tay- 
lor, esq. of Burcott. 10. At St. Pan- 
cras, Charles Gonne, esq. of York-place, 
Portman-square, to Susanna, dau. of D. 
Beale, esq. of Fitzroy-square. Vincent 
Wheeler, esq. of the Nash, near Tenbury, 
to the daughter of J. Graham, esq. of 
Ludlow. John Gwilt, esq. to Mrs. 
Stokes, of Brompton.——John Kingsmill, 
esq. of Cavendish-square, to Eliza-Kathe- 
rine, dau. of late Sir R. Kingsmill, bart. 

12, Hon. T. W. Gage, brother of 
Vise. Gage, to Arabella-Cecil, dau. of late 
T. W. St. Quintin, esq. of Scampton Hall, 


Yorkshire.——James Duncan, esq. to Lucy- 
Wallace, dau. of late A. Cairncross, esq. of 
Montague-street. Thos, P. Lang, esq. 
13th Light Drag. to Ann-Mary, dau. of late 
Job Bulman, esq. of Cox Lodge, Northum- 
berland——14. Joseph Hunter, esq. of 
Whitby, to Mary-Anne, dau. of late Luke 
Lyons, esq. of Shadwell. 15. At St. 
Marylebone, Rev. E. Cobbold, of Blaxhall, 
Suffolk, to Louisa, dau. of late Rev. T. D. 
Plestow, of Orchard-street, and of Watling- 
ton Hall, Norfolk. George Mecham, 
esq. of Garry Castle, Ireland, to Harriet- 
Catherine, dau. of Rev. Dr. Hardy, Rector 
of Loughborough. Chas. Stevenson, esq. 
of Hampstead. to Jane-Fletcher, dau. of R. 
Major, esq. of Poole. At WalcotChurch, 
Bath, Wm. Matchett, esq. Capt. in the 
West Suffolk Militia, to Mary, only dau. of 
late Major G. Gordon, 2nd West India Reg. 
16. At Aberford, W. R. eldest son 
of J. Crompton, esq. of Esholt Hall, to 
Emma, dau. of late W. Markham, esy. of 
Becca. 17. At Manchester, Charles 
Grant, esq. of Barwood House, near Bury, 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of T. Worthington, 
esq. of Manchester, and Sherson Hall, 
Cheshire. 23. Robert, eldest son of 
Robert Bower, esq. of Welham, to Helen, 
dau. of John Hall, esq. of Scorbrough. 
24. Hugh Mallett, esq. of Ash House, to 
Caroline, dau. of Hon. John Coventry, of 
Burgate. At Wandsworth, Mr. Daniel 
Bell, jun. to Mary-Anne, dau. of late D. 
Holmes, esq. 26. At St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, C. Farrington, esq. to Margaret, dau. 
of T. Moulden, esq. 29. Septimus Bur- 
ton, esq. of York-terrace, Regent’s Park, to 
Charlotte, dau. of T. C. Middleton, esq. of 
Hildersham Hall. co. Camb. Edw.-Brice 
Bunney, esq. of Speen-hill, to Emma, dau. of 
the late J. Piggott, esq. of Fitz Hall, Sussex. 
July 3. At Cambridge, Rev. H.G. Keene, 
to Anne, dau. of late C. Apthorp Wheel- 
wright, esq. of Highbury. 5. William 
Turner, esq. R.A. to Miss Elizabeth Ilott, 
of Shipton on Cherwell. ¢. James- 
Haughton Langston, esq. of Sarsden, Oxon, 
M. P. for Woodstock, to the Hon. Julia 
Moreton, second dau. of Lord Ducie. 
John Missing, esq. of Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, to Sarch,, dau. of W. Bennet, esq. of 
Eceles. At Bath, Geo. Miles, esq. to 
Jane Theodosia, daughter of Capt. J. J. 
Short, R. N. 
OBITUARY. 
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Tas Ricur Honovraste Loro Henry 
Tuomas Howarp Motynevx Howarp, 
Deputy Eart Marsnat or EnGianp. 
June 17, 1824. At his house in Lower 

Grosvenor-street, after a short illness, died 

the Right Hon. Lord Henry Howard, brother 

to the Most Noble Bernard-Edward, Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Hereditary 

Marshal of Englaud. 

His Lordship was born 7th Oct. 1766, 
represented the city of Gloucester in several 
Parliaments, and at the time of his decease 
was High Steward of that city, and one of 
the Representatives for Steyning in the pre- 
sent Parliament. He married Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Edward Long, 
of Aldermaston, in the co. of Berks, esq. 
Judge of the Vice-Admiralty of the island 
of Jamaica. In 1812, upon the death of 


his maternal uncle, Sir Francis Molyneux, 
Bart. sometime Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod, his Lordship assumed the name and arms 
of Molyneux in addition to and after those 
of Howard, in pursuance of the will of Sir 
Francis, whereby the ample estates of that 
ancient owe | at Teversal and Wellow, in 


Nottinghamshire, were bequeathed to Lord 
Henry for life, with remainder to his second 
son, and for want of such issue, to his 
eldest daughter, with other remainders. 

In December 1815, upon the death of 
Charles, the eleventh Duke of Norfolk, his 
Lerdship’s eldest brother succeeded to the 
honours of his illustrious ancestors, and to 
the high and hereditary office of Earl Mar- 
shal of England. His Grace, however, be- 
ing precluded from exercising in person the 
duties attached to that dignified and impor- 
tant office, owing to the penal Acts in force 
against Roman Catholics, Lord Henry was 
appointed by his noble brother, in the 
month of February 1816, Deputy Earl 
Marshal, an appointment which was con- 
firmed by the Royal approbation on the Ist 
of March following. n the 14th of Octo- 
ber 1817, his Lordship, by virtue of the 
royal licence of that date, resumed the name 
of his noble family in addition to and after 
that of Molyneux ; and his Royal Highness 
the Prince im, in consideration of the 
important duties exercised by his Lordship 
as Deputy Earl Marshal, was graciously 
pleased, hy royal warrant dated 15th of 
the same month, to grant to him, then 
Henry-Thomas Huward-Molyneux-Howard, 
esq. the same Title, Place, Pre-eminence 
and Precedence to which his Lordship would 
have been entitled had his father lived to 
have sueceeded to the henours of his family. 

During the period Lord Henry Howard 
discharged the duties of the great hereditary 
* Gent. Mac. July 1824, 
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office so long vested in the ancient and il- 
lustrious house of Howard, the arrangemeut 
and direction of many of the most important 
and solemn public ceremonies devolved upon 
his Lordship, throughout the whole of 
which his zeal and anxiety for the public 
service was conspicuously manifested. 

The Coronation of his present Majesty, 
and the events antecedent to that solema 
and magnificent ceremonial, are still recent 
in the public recollection. The laborious 
duties which vested in the Earl Marshal 
were discharged by his Lordship, and the 
various and extensive preparations on the 
occasion were made under his immediate 
direction, during the years 1820 and 1821. 
A short time, however, previous to the day 
appointed for that — ceremony, his 
Lordship was so seriously indisposed, as to 
render it impracticable for him to go through 
the fatigue attendant upon the arduous and 
anxious duties of the day. The King was 
therefore graciously pleased to allow Lord 
Howard of Effingham to act for his Lordship 
on that particular occasion. 

Lord Henry Howard has left issue by his 
Lady who survives him, an only son, Henry 
Howard, esq. and four daughters, Henrietta, 
Isabella, Charlotte, and Juliana, all un- 
married. Mr. Howard, the son, who is now 
returned in Parliament for Steyning, in- 
herits the estate of Greystoke Castle, in 
Cumberland, under the will of Charles, late 
Duke of Norfolk; the eldest daughter Hen- 
rietta, succeeds to the estates of the late 
Sir Francis Molyneux, and takes the name 
and arms of Molyneux in addition to those 
of her own noble family. 

Arrangements having been made for the 
interment of his Lordship’s remains with all 
possible privacy, the Members of the Col- 
lege of Arms, over whom his Lordship 
presided, anxious to evince their feeling 
of respect to the memory of a kind patron 
and benefactor, addressed the following note 
te the Earl Marshal: 


College of Arms, 18 June, 1824. 
The Officers of Arms have learned, with 
emotions of the deepest regret, the decease 
of the Right Hon. Lord Henry Howard, 
Deputy Earl Marshal. In a moment so af- 
flicting to his Lordship’s family, they feel it 
might be an untimely intrusion to tender 
the expression of their unfeigned sorrow. 
Thus situated, they most respectfully beg 
leave to lay before your Grace, whose hig 
official functions his Lordship for so many 
years exercised with a zeal and ability ren- 
dered no less conspicuous by the preserva- 
tion of the great hereditary rights entrusted 
to him by your Grace, than by a puternal 
anxiety 
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anxiety to promote the interests of this Col- 
lege, the humble but sincere expression of 
their profound respect for his Lordship’s 
memory, with their most dutiful and earnest 
request to be permitted to offer the only 
tribute of gratitude now unfortunately left 
them, by attending his Lordship’s honoured 
remains to the place of interment. 

His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 

Earl Marshal, &c. &c. &c. 

His Lordship’s remains having been re- 
moved from Lower Grosvenor-street, in 
private, on the 26th, reached Bury-Hill, 
near Petworth, about one o'clock on the 
following day, where his Lordship’s relatives 
and friends, together with the Officers of 
Arms, assembled at two o'clock, from 
whence the funeral proceeded to Arundel in 
the following order : 

Two Mutes—the Undertaker—two Do- 
mestics with staves and silk dresses, on 
horseback — four mourning coaches and 
four, in the three first of which were the 
- Officers of Arms, and in the fourth the Pall- 
Bearers—two Domestics as before — State 
Lid of Feathers —the Hearse, drawn by 
six horses, followed by three mourning 
coaches and four; in the first were: Henry 
Howard, esq. the son of the deceased, chief 
mourner; his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
E. M.; the Earl of Surrey; the Hon. E. 
Petre. In the 2d, Edward Howard, esq. ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Robert Ballard Long; Henry 
Long, esq.; Charles Long, esq. In the 
3d, Lord Andover; Philip Howard, of 
Corby, esq.; Rev. James Dallaway, Earl 
Marshal's Secretary; Rev. Peter Wallond 
Moore. The carriage of the deceased, with 
those of the different branches of his Lord- 
ship's family and friends, closed the cavalcade. 

he funeral reached Arundel at four 
o'clock, and was received at the gate of the 
church by the Rev. Parson, Curate 
of Arundel, where also the Corporation of 
Arundel were in attendance. The proces- 
sion having been formed, proceeded into 
the church in the following order : 

Mr. Williams, the Steward, and other 
domestics of the deceased—Corporation of 
Arundel, and their Officers—Officers of 
Arms, in their Tabards and Collars, viz. 
Rouge Croix; Portcullis—Rouge Dragon; 
Bluemantle—York ; Somerset—Richmond ; 
Chester—Norroy; Clarenceux — Garter— 
The Minister of Arundel — The Body 
(covered with a black velvet pall, sup- 
ported by Lord Howard of Effingham, Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, Bt. K.C.B., Arthur 
Atherley, esq. and Henry Howard, of Cor- 
by, esq.) —The Chief Mourner, Henry How- 
ard, esq.—Relations and Friends of the 
deceased above-mentioned, who were con- 
ducted to seats near the reading-desk. 

The Body being placed on tressells, the 
service before the interment was performed, 
after which the procession being again 
formed, moved round the church to the 
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vault in the Fitzalan sepulchral chapel, 
where the body was deposited, end at the 
conclusion of the service his Lordship’s 
style was proclaimed as follows : 

Thus it has pleased Almighty God to 
take out of this transitory life unto his Di- 
vine Mercy, the Right Honourable Lord 
Henry Howard, Deputy Earl Marshal of 
England, High Steward of the city of Glou- 
cester, and one of the Representatives in 
Parliament for the borough of Steyning, 
Brother to the Most Noble Bernard-Edward 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Here- 
ditary Marshal of England. 

During the service the church was crowd- 
ed to excess, by the inhabitants of Arundel 
and the neighbourhood, and the most re- 
spectful attention manifested by the congre- 
gation. 

Baron Macponatp. 

June 19. At his house in Welbeck- 
street, aged 51, Alexander Wentworth Mac- 
donald, Baron Macdonald, of Slate, co. An- 
trim, and a Baronet of England. He was 
born Dec. 1773; and succeeded his father, 
Alexander, the late Lord, Sept. 12, 1793. 

This very ancient family is descended 
from the Sruarts; as John Lord and 
King of the Isles, married a daughter of 
Rosert II. the first of the Stuart-line of 
Monarchs. The late Lord, and chief of the 
great clan (a Celtic substantive, expressive 
of children) of Macdonald, sat in Parlia- 
ment during a turbulent and eventful period ; 
and though not in habits of public speaking, 
he invariably, by his influence and example, 
gave his support to the vigorous administra- 
tion of the immortal son of Chatham. In 
1798, he, under a great personal expense, 
raised a fine regiment of Fencilles, on his 
extensive estates in the Hebrides of Scot- 
land. It was commanded appropriately by 
himself, as the Chitftain of the Macdonalds ; 
and, like others, was dishanded when the 
constitution of the country no longer re- 
quired the essential aid of this description of 
force. Lord Macdonald, not being himself 
conversant in the language spoken by his 
people, from having been educated in Eng- 
gland, requested of a few sensible and intel- 
ligent relatives, well acquainted with local 
circumstances, to point out to him every 
thing calculated to improve his large posses- 
sions, to meliorate the condition of the in- 
habitants, and to promote their general wel- 
fare and happiness. A more judicious plan 
he could not have adopted; as every mea- 
sure proposed underwent individual conside- 
ration, and the collective discussions of tried 
friends, previously to receiving his Lord- 
ship’s sanction. The accounts of tourists 
who travelled in carriages, where horses for- 
merly could scarcely move in safety, suffi- 
ciently evince the benefits of a procedure 
well worthy of imitation in the management 
of Irish estates, + 

° 
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To a sound judgment, when called on to 
exercise it, Lord Macdonald joined the best 
qualities of the heart; and an unassuming 
gentleness of 8, panied by an 
amiable disposition, conciliated and raised 
esteem. 

The physical and moral works of man 
constitute his best monument. While the 
stupendous structure of St, Paul’s Cathedral 
commemorates the genius of a Wen, the 
charitable mind and steady beneficence of 
Lord Macdonald will leave his memory, 
though unmarked by splendid fame, che- 
rished by the gragitude of a large popula- 
tion, and an example of quiet unostentatious 
benevolence. 

Of the generosity of his nature, it is im- 
possible to refrain from giving a recent in- 
stance. His estate was the scene of the 
heroism of the far-famed FLorna Macnonatp. 
At his superb of Armadale, he ob- 
served a marble slab, on which he read the 
following inscription :— 

‘* We were entertained with the usual hos- 
pitality, ty Mr. Macdonald and his Lady, 
Flora Macdonald, a name that will be men- 
tioned in history ; and if courage and fidelity 
he virtues, mentioned with honour. She is 
[was] a woman of middle stature, soft fea- 
tures, gentle manners, and elegant presence.” 
~—So wrote Johnson. 

Having ascertained that some unnecessary 
delay had taken place in setting up this mo- 
numental inscription, he immediately said : 
“* Let it be erected as soon as possible, at my 
expense.” — Ex uno disce omnia.—He is 
succeeded in his titles and estate by his bro- 
ther, Major-General the Rt. Hon. Godfrey 
Bosville Lord Macdonald, now chief of the 
name, and worthy of his predecessor. I. M. 

On the 25th of June, his remains were 
interred in a vault of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. They were conveyed thither 
by a hearse and six horses, followed by six 
mourning coaches and six, and thirteen pri- 
vate carriages. He was attended to the grave 
by his brother, as chief mourner, and by his 
nephews. 








Licut.-Generat J. T. H. Evwes. 


Feb. 29. At his seat, Stoke College, 
near Clare, John-Timms-Hervey Elwes, esq. 
a Lieutenant-General in the army, and in 
the Commission of the Peace for Suffolk. 
The deceased was the eldest son of the late 
Richard Timms, Lieut.-Col. of the 2d Troop 
of Horse Guards, and changed his name to 
that of Elwes, on succeeding to the entailed 
estates of the late eccentric John Elwes, esq. 
whose sister was married to his father. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel in the late 
2d battalion of the 84th Foot, the 10th of 
June 1795; Colonel in the army, April 29, 
1802; Lieut.-Col. in 7th Battalion ef Re- 
serve, or Garrison battalion, July 9, 1803 ; 
Major-Gen. Oct. 25, 1809, and Lieut.- 
Gen. June 4, 1814. 
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MajJ.-Gen, J. Lacy Ferrier. 

Lately. Major-gen. J. Lacy Ferrier. 
He was received as a Cadet in 1763, in 
Gen. Marjoribank’s Regiment of his Ma- 
jesty’s Scotch Brigade, then in the ser- 
vice of Helland as British Auxiliaries. 
He was appointed an Ensign Oct. 30, 
1764, and served as a subaltern till pro- 
moted to a Company in the same Regi- 
ment Oct, 28, 1772. 

He was appointed Major July 30, 1776, 
and Aug. 9, 1779, Lieut.-col. to the Hon. 
Gen. John Stewart’s Regiment of the 
same Brigade, which commission he held 
till Feb. 10, 1783, when, in consequence 
of an order from the Dutch Government, 
calling upon the Brigade to abjure their 
allegiance to their own Sovereign, and 
to take an vath in place of it to their 
High Mightinesses, he, with 60 other 
officers, gave in his resignation, and was 
deputed with another Field Officer, in 
the name of their brother officers, to 
lay their case before his Majesty, who 
was graciously pleased to approve of 
their conduct, and signified to them, 
through Lord Grantham, .then Secretary 
of State, and Gen. Conway, Commander 
in Chief, his acceptation of their'offer 
of service should the war continue. 
Peace, however, shortly after taking 
place, and their situation being brought 
before Parliament, half-pay was unani- 
mously voted them agreeably to the re- 
gimental rank respectively held by each 
officer. 

In this situation he continued till 1793, 
when the war breaking out, his Majesty 
in Council was pleased to order the re- 
vival of the Scotch Brigade, and Letters 
of Service for raising three Battalions 
were issued; the Officers, in the first 
instance, to be composed of those on 
the half-pay of the Brigade; the de- 
ficiencies to be supplied from the half- 
pay of the British Line, 

To the third of these Battalions this 
Officer was appointed Lieut, Col. Com- 
mandant, and at a very considerable 
private expense completed the same in 
Oct. 1794. In this month a Colonel in 
Chief, with a fourth Battalion, was ap- 
pointed from the British Line, and who 
had never served in the Brigade. This 
appointment was accompanied with a 
letter from the Secretary at War, stat- 
ing that it was in no ways to interfere 
with Lieut.-Co), Ferrier’s emoluments 
as Lieutenant Colonel Commandant. 
He had also the mortification to be in- 
formed by ,the Commander-in-Chief 
(Lord Amberst) that the ten years he 
had been on British balf pay were not 
to be included in louking forward to 
Brevet rank in the Line, and that be 
was only to reckon from the date of his 
last Commission in 1793, : 

a 
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In 1795 the first and second Batta- 
lions having failed to complete their 
numbers, they were ordered to be draft- 
ed into the other two, of which the 
fourth was made the first, and the 
third the second. The Battalion this 
Officer had the honour to command, 
and after baving taken the duty of 
Edinburgh Castile during the latter end 
of 1796, Dunbar Camp, and Hilsea 
Barracks, embarked at Portsmouth in 
Nov. 1795 for Gibraltar, where he com- 
manded it, and remained till April 1796, 
when, on receipt of an order incorpo- 
rating his Battalion with a junior one, 
he was reduced to a Regimental Lieu- 
tenant Colonelcy, and deprived of his 
emolument as Commandant ; the rea- 
son assigned for such an arrangement 
being, that the junior Battalion was 
eommanded by an Officer who, from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s depriving Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ferrier of ten years’ 
rank, was his senior. 

He conseyuently obtained leave to 
return to England, and was on the 3d 
of May, 1796, included in the promo- 
tion of Colonels. He was appointed on 
the 25th of the same month Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Recruiting Service at 
Edinburgh ; and on the 2d July, 1796, 
Lieutenant Governor of Dumbarton Cas- 
tle. He continued Inspecting Field Of- 
ficer till his promotion as Major-Gene- 
tal on the 29th of April, 1802; and 
some months after, in consequence of 
the peace, there being then no prospect 
of his regiment being restored to him, 
he, with the view of relieving bimself 
from some of the heavy expenses incur- 
red in raising it, obtained permission to 
dispose of bis Lieutenant Colonelcy, re- 
taining the rank he then held, and his 
Lieutenant Governorship. 


Tue Rev. Tuomas Let, D.D. 


June 5. At the Lodgings in Trinity College, 
Oxford, universally and deserved] Lait 
the Rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. President of 
that Society, and in the Commission of the 
Peace for the County. 

This amiable and highly-respected Divine 
was a native of Warwickshire ; was admitted 
a Commoner of Trinity College in 1777; 
and chosen a Scholar of the Society in 1778. 
In 1781, he proceeded to the degree of 
B.A.; and in 1784, was elected a Fellow. 
On the 24th of Nov. in that year, he took 
the degree of M.A. On the 20th of Sept. 
1790, he was licenced to the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of St. Lawrence, in the town of Ispwich, 
on the nomination of the parishioners. On 
the 3d of Nov. 1793, he proceeded to the 
degree of B.D. On May the 25, 1807, he 
was presented by his College to the Rectory 
of Barton on the Heath, in his native coun- 
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ty, which he resigned, together with the 
curacy of Ipswich, on his being recalled to 
Oxford, by his election to the Presidentship, 
on the 9th of March, 1808. On April the 
7th following, he proceeded to the degree 
of D.D. and in the same month was insti- 
tuted to the Rectory of Garsington, in Ox- 
fordshire, a living which is annexed to the 
Headship. In 1812, he was appointed a 
Delegate of Estates, and a Commissioner of 
the Market; and in the year following, a 
Delegate of A ts in 1814, he was 
nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, in which distinguished station he con- 
tinued until October 1818, having dis- 
charged its toilsome and important duties 
with amenity, fidelity, and vigilance. In 
1822, he was appointed a Delegate of the 
Press. 

The President’s health had been on the 
decline for some time previous to his de- 
cease; and on the Sth, he expired without 
a struggle, in the 64th year of his age. 

His remains were deposited in the Anti- 
chapel of the College, beside the graves of 
President Huddesford and Professor Warton, 
on the 12th; the pall supported by the Fel- 
lows, and followed by all the resident Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The loss of this worthy man will be long 
and deeply lamented by the Society, over 
which he had presided during sixteen years, 
and by whom he was most sincerely and af- 
fectionately beloved. His gentlemanly man- 
ners and unassuming character had justly 
endeared him to the Members of the Uni- 
versity, as wellas to a large circle of friends 
and acquaintance. In the duties of his 
public station he maintained an uniform 
and correct deportment, tempered by the 
politeness and urbanity of a gentleman. In 
the private circle of his friends, no man 
better understood and practised the ameni- 
ties and affections of social life, or more 
happily united in his person the 

** Morum dulce melos et agendi semita 

simplex.” 

Mild in the government of his College, and 
zealous in the service of his friends, he 
shewed to all around that benignity, cour- 
tesy, and goodness were the innate habits of 
his mind. The delineation of such a cha- 
racter is highly gratifying; and those who 
know how best to value these excellent qua- 
ities, will be the most forward to attest its 

merits and deplore its loss. 
** Non totus, raptus licet, optime, 
nobis [nigni, 
Eriperis, redit os placidum, moresque be- 
Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit imago.” 
Ipswich, July 14, 1824. . 





Rev. J. Dyer Hewitt, M.A. 
Feb..... At Fillongley, of a neglected 
cold, the Rev. Johan Dyer Hewitt, A. M. 
some time Fellow of Catharine Hall, in 
the University of Cambridge. To the 
Vicarage 
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Vicarage of Fillongley, (where his father 
not many years ago possessed a hand- 
some mansion, and a very pretty estate) 
he was presented under the patronage 
of the late Duke of Portland. To the 
Vicarage of Maestock, in the county of 
Warwick, he was presented by Mr. Leigh, 
the nephew of his Grace the late Duke 
of Chandos. Mr, Leigh fer many years 
represented the City of Winchester in 
the House of Commons. As heir-at-law 
he succeeded to the valuable estates of 
Lord Leigh ; who—heu meminisse dolet — 
in a very early stage of his life, by an 
unbappy disease of mind, became insen- 
sible of all the innocent and rational 
pleasures of human life, with the ex- 
ception of one only, that which related 
to the powers of music, For at Stone- 
leigh Abbey, where he constantly re- 
sided, under the watchful care of a Fel- 
low of All Souls, whom I well remember, 
he led the band, and conducted the 
whole management of his concert with 
the same zest of pleasure which he felt 
in the happier moments of bis life, as a 
nobleman at Oriel College. 

In drawing out the line of our genea- 
logy, though nothing can make that to 
be straight, which is perversely crooked, 
or give the beauty and dignity of moral 
virtue to the character deformed by vice 
and immorality, still may the descend- 
ants of better name and description prove 
to be adding an inward and gratifying 
pleasure, where our ancestors have tra- 
velled through life’s busy scenes with 
credit, reputation, and honour. Under 
this honourable shield of heraldry, let 
me cover with a fair escucheon the mor- 
tal remains of the deceased, by tracing 
his affinity to the late Lord Viscount 
Lifford, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Consequently he stood related to the 
present Peer, the very Reverend the 
Dean of Armagh. 

From an ancestor on the maternal 
side, distinguished by talents highly cul- 
tivated and improved, we bring down 
his descent from the Rev. John Dyer, 
LL.B. who for several years was the 
Rector of Horncastle, in the county of 
Lincoln; who was his grandfather. The 
literary world stood indebted to John 
Dyer for several elegant and masterly 
poetical works ; such as the “ Ruins of 
Rome,” which he bad visited in person. 
From the same pen proceeded the 
“ Fleece ;” which Dr. Warton, whose 
judgment was critically correct, pro- 
nounced to be one of the best Georgics 
in our language. Not much inferior 1s 
his Grongar Hill, a beautiful spot in the 
fine vale of Towey ; a richly and bighly 
cultivated hill in the Aberglasney estate, 
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which his father entailed upon our fa- 
mily. But unfortunately for the writer 
of this little encomium, not many years 
ago the father and son joined in cutting 
off the entail; completely defeating the 
benevolent design of my grandfather, 
that some one lineal descendant of his 
body should in succesion enjoy this in- 
heritance, which he had provided, as ine 
vainly thought, for many future genera~ 
tions. But let me return to the Vicar’s 
cbaracter. 

If modest merit, if talents well em- 
ployed, and well applied to public good, 
and professionally to the furtherance 
and improvement of Christian morals,— 
if all the kindred charities of father, 
son, and brother, so distinguished the 
amiable character of the late Mr. Hew- 
itt, as to have impressed upon the me- 
mory of bis parishioners, his friends, 
and relations, a lasting memorial of af- 
fectionate remembrance—I would put 
this question in the inimitable language 
of our classical poets, 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Zam cari capitis ? 

When the tear of sorrow shall cease 
to flow, as in the course of time and 
nature it must, the throb of sorrow 
will gradually subside, and give place to 
a soothing, melancholy, pleasing remem- 
brance, representing to the mind’s-eye, in 
succession, a lively recollection of friendly 
offices, endearing conversation, affection- 
ate attachment, brotherly love, and many 
repeated instances of filial duty—those 
acts of Christian love, which filled up, 
from an early dawn of opening reason 
and religion, the days of the years of our 
much lamented friend and relation. 

Abbott's Roding. Wm. Cuas. Drer. 


Joun Man, Esg. 

April 10. At Reading, in an advanced: 
age, John Man, esq. brother of James 
Man, esq. whose death is recorded Pt. i. 189, 
and brother also of the late Henry Man, esq. 
whose ‘* Works” were published in two vo- 
lumes 8vo, 1802.—Mr. Man was the son- 
in-law of Mr. Wm. Baker, who for more 
than 40 years kept a respectabl d 
Reading, and succeeded 





y at 
to that establish- 
ment, but retired from it some years since. 
In 1816, fy *« The History and 


Antiquities, Antient and Modern, of the 
Borough of Reading, in the county of Berks,” 
4to. This valuable work comprises many 
new and interesting subjects, either un- 
known or omitted by the former Historian of 
Reading, the Rev. Charles Coates. It is 
but justice to add, that Mr. Man began to 
collect his materials long before that gen- 
tleman’s work appeared, and that he delayed 
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its publication some time, that it might not 
interfere with the sale of Mr. Coates's work. 


Witson Lowry, Eso. 


June 24. In Tichfield-street, of a lin- 
gering disease, Wilson Lowry, esq. F.R.S. 
and M.G.S. an engraver so excellent in 
the department he pursued, that the me- 
chanical perfection to which he has carried 
the art has excited general admiration. 

He was an apprentice of Mr. John Brown, 
the respectable engraver of landscape; and 
Mr. Lowry himself first began as a landscape 
engraver, though few of his plates in that 
department of art bear his own name, having 
been executed for other artists, whose fame 
they have contributed to exalt. He engraved 
most of the plates on mechanical sujects in 
Rees’s Encyclopedia, Crabbe’s ‘** Techno- 
logical Dictionary,” the ‘* Philosophical 
Magazine,” &c. His mathematical know- 
ledge of drawing, his deep researches in the 
laws of mechanics, his extensive acquaint- 
ance with physics and the general properties 
of matter and form, combined with the cor- 
rectness of an eye that never erred, aud a 
hand that could not deviate, highly qualified 
him for such works. Some of the finest 
specimens of Mr. Lowry’s abilities as an 
architectural engraver are to be found in the 
fine plates of Murphy's Batalha, Nicholson’s 
Architecture, the print of the House of 
Commons at Dublin, after Mr. Gandon’s 
design, &c. 

It was not merely as an artist, however, 
that Mr. Lowry made himself distinguished. 
His knowledge may be said to have em- 
braced every department of Science. In 
mathematics and the various departments of 
natural history, his knowledge was exten- 
sive; and in mineralogy in particular he had 
few equals. His skill in this branch was of 
such celebrity, that but few precious stones 
of great value have latterly been purchased 
by our first-rate jewellers, without previously 
submitting them to his inspection. 

Mr. Lowry’s manners were unobtrusive, 
modest, and engaging; and the. readiness 
with which he imparted to others, from his 
vast stores of knowledge, and the happy 
facility with which he communicated his 
instructions, will long be remembered by 
numbers who experienced his kindness. 

Mr. Lowry has left a family equally dis- 
tinguished for their attainments. His wi- 
dow possesses high mathematical acquire- 
ments, and a superior knowledge of many 
branches of natural philosophy. 

His son pursues the steps of his father, as 
if determined, ‘* non impar esse parenti.” 
We need only mention two engravings by him 
of the Perspective Projections of the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres, on the plane 
of London.—His daughter has also dis- 
played her portion of family talent, in that 
species of engraving with which the name is 
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sv much identified. A work on Architec- 
ture, on a reduced scale, from the cele- 
brated volume of Sir William Chambers, 
the joint production of Mr. Lowry and his 
daughter, was in progress. We trust this 
will be continued; because, if continued, 
we know it will be a most useful work. 


Mr. Hucu O’Ner. 

April 7. At his lodgings in Prince’s- 
street, Bristol, aged about 45, Hugh O'Neil, 
architectural draughtsman and teacher of 
drawing, who spent his early days chiefly at 
Oxford, and was latterly well known in 
Edinburgh and Bath, as well as in Bristol. 
Nature and education combined to form in 
him the man of intelligence and good taste, 
especially in every thing that relates to the 
fine arts. His manners and habits were gen- 
tlemanly; but a blight to his hopes of a 
matrimonial connexion, during his residence 
at Oxford some years since, destroyed every 
relish for society purely domestic, and even 
prevented acceptance of invitations to the 
tables of opulent patrons. Hence his re- 
sources for relaxation from professional la- 
bour, in which the enthusiasm of genius was 
never wanting, became injurionsly irregular, 
and gradually produced a wasting of physical 
constitution, under which it is astonishing 
that he survived so long, preserving as he 
did, till within a few weeks of his death, his 
pristine vividness of memory, and evincing 
in his latest drawings very little abatement 
of that acute perception of subject, and deli- 
cacy of delineation, that pervade the earlier 
productions of his pencil. He had made 
nearly 4000 drawings, more than 500 of 
which were of antique remains in the city 
of Bristol alone; and was accustomed care- 
fully to preserve his finished originals, dis- 
posing only of copies treated according to 
the prices agreed for. He did much also 
towards forming a collection of fossils, mi- 
nerals, and other curious vestiges. 


Mr. Joun Forses. 


Lately. Mr. John Forbes. Botanical 
science has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of this intelligent and enterprising 
young man. He was sent out by the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London, under the 
sanction of the Lords of the Admiralty, with 
the squadron commanded by Captain William 
Owen; the object of which was to make a 
complete survey of the whole eastern coast of 
Africa. Such an expedition afforded too fa- 
vourable an opportunity to be omitted by 
the Horticultural Society to send out an in- 
telligent collector, and Mr. Forbes, whose 
zeal as a botanist was known to the Society, 
was fixed on as a proper person to accompany 
it. 

The squadron sailed in February 1822, 
and touched at Lisbon, Teneriffe, Sere 

and 
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and Rio Janeiro; at each of which places 
Mr. Forbes made collections in almost every 
branch of natural history; the whole of 
which were received by the Society. 

His extensive collections subsequently 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, Delagoa 
Bay, and Madagascar, were also received by 
the Society in high preservation, and by 
their magnitude and variety evinced the un- 
remitting attention which he had paid to the 
objects of his mission. With the approba- 
tion of Captain Owen, and with a zeal highly 
creditable to his own character, although 
not instructed by the Society, he engaged 
himself to form part of an expedition which 
was proceeding from the squadron up the 
Zambezi River, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, It was intended to go about eight 
hundred miles up the river in canoes, and 
the party was then to strike off southwards 
tothe Cape. It was in this progress up the 
Zambezi that Mr. Forbes died, in the 25th 
year of his age. He received his botanical 
education under Mr. Shepherd, of the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Liverpool, and had, by 
close application, acquired so much infor- 
mation in many other branches of natural 
science, as to justify the expectation that, 
had his life been spared, he would have stood 
high in the list of scientific travellers, and 
been eminently useful to the Society whose 


patronage he enjoyed. 


Mrs. Grant. 


Feb. ... At Paddington, aged 80, Pe- 
nucl, relict of the deceased James Grant, 
esq. of Linchurn (clan Duncan), Major in 
the King’s American Regiment, daughter 
to the late Alexander Grant, esq. of Auch- 
terblair (clan Allen), and grand daughter to 
Grant of Ling-all of Strathspey, N.B. In 
life she was respected by her friends. beloved 
in her family, and in death is honoured 
and lamented by all her acquaintance. 
In the endurance of peril and privation 
through a course of warfare, few passed a 
more arduous ordeal than Mrs. Grant, hav- 
ing with an infant family accompanied her 
husband from the Highlands of Scotland to 
America, where, previous to the rupture 
with our colonies, he purchased land, and 
settled in Albany County ; from whence, on 
the breaking out of the war, Major Grant 
(then an officer on the half-pay of Kieth’s 
Highlanders, with which and the Black 
Watch he had served many years in Ger- 
many) joined the British standard, leaving 
his wife and children without the lines; who 
after his departure were confined to their 
farm, from which on hearing her two elder 
boys were commissioned in the English army, 
from regard to their safety, the mother was 
impelled to escape with them in disguise. Un- 
der the guidance of Tailor, the celebrated spy, 
sometimes walking, at others on horseback 
without saddles, they pursued their way, till 


near Nackinsack Ferry they were observed 
and hailed by the scouts, on which the party 
endeavoured to push forward, when a senti- 
nel presented his piece at Mrs. Grant, which 
missed fire three times ; no other alternative 
offering, they were obliged to surrender to 
the Americans, by whom Tailor was thrown 
into prison, and Mrs. Grant and her children 
placed under restraint, from which they 
seized the first opportunity to free them- 
selves. The mother and sons (the eldet 
eleven years old), after a walk of 49 miles 
through woods and by-paths, with much 
difficulty succeeded in making their way 
to New York, near which Major Grant 
was stationed in command of the King’s 
American Regiment. During this hazardous 
journey of 170 miles from Albany to Long 
Island, when in durance at Nackinsack, 
Mrs. Grant had in her possession the silver 
token that passed between the British com- 
manders ; she was thus the means of having it 
safely conveyed to the hands of Gen. Sir Henry 
Clinton. ates united with her husband, 
and placed her young soldiers under a father’s 
protection, Mrs. Grant had time to indulge 
the fears of a mother anxious for the safety 
of four infants left at the farm in charge of 
servants, and committed to the protection 
of Congress and Ismael Van Tambrooke, 
the proprietor from whom the Major had 
wend, ws land, and for whose tender care 
of and attention to the welfare of their help- 
less pledges, Major and Mrs. Grant could 
not sufficiently express their — At 
an early subsequent period, that great man 
Washington sent the children to their 
parents, with all the comfort which his be- 
nevolent nature could provide for them. 

July 1782, after an honourable and dis- 
tinguished service on the continents of Eu- 
rope and America, while campaigning at the 
Savannah, Major Grant lost his life, leaving 
a beloved widow and eight orphans; their 
sole provision his gallant achievements; the 
eldest child was a youth of about sixteen ; 
the youngest, a posthumous boy born six 
hours after his father’s death. On the 
peace of 1782, the two elder sons, Lieu- 
tenants Alexander and Joseph, from the 
reduction of their regiment, were placed on 
half-pay, and ultimately they proceeded to 
the island of Antigua, where, under the aus- 
pices of a maternal uncle, Lauchlan Grant, 
esq. they settled as planters till 1792 ; then 
called in, they joined the army under Gene- 
ral Sir Charles Grey, were at the capture of 
the West India Islands; and at Guadeloupe, 
led on by Brigadier-General Symes, whilst 
attacking the enemy, both brothers were 
killed, most unfortunately for their family, 
as they had afforded a liberal support, which 
ceased on their fa!l. 

A third son, Lieutenant James Lauchlan 
Grant, lost his life in an engagement, head- 
ing a party of seamen from his Majesty's 
ship Inconstant, to attack a French settle- 
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ment on the coast of Africa, 1802, acting 
as a volunteer under the command of Captain 
Edward Stirling Dickson, Royal Navy. 

Major Grant, five sons and two grand- 
sons, ou served as officers of British artil- 
lery and infantry, ina continued series from 
1739 to this date, a period of 85 years. 
Mrs. Grant had three brothers and three 
uncles, all of the clan Grant, officers of 
reputation in their native Highland corps, 
of whom some fell in the fields of Germany, 
others in the plains of America, and of them 
severally Colonel David Stewart (Garth) has 
made honourable mention in his well-known 
work. 


Mrs. Garpiner. 

Dec. 8. At Leamington, aged 70, Har- 
riet, relict of Lieut.-Gen. William Gardiner, 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Sir Richard 
Wrottesley, Bart. Dean of Worcester, sister 
to the late Duchess of Grafton, and aunt to 
the present Sir John Wrottesley, Bart. She 
was maid of honour to Queen Charlotte; 
and was married in 1779, to General Wil- 
liam Gardiner, brother of Luke Viscount 
Mountjoy, and had issue one son and four 
daughters. 


Mrs. Douctas. 


Dec. 23, 1823. At Lyons, Ireland, the 
seat of Lord Cloncurry, aged 78, Mrs. 
Douglas. This lady* was daughter of Sir 
Paul Crosbie, premier Baronet of Nova 
Scotia. Her husband was a son of General 
Douglas, and cousin of the Duke of Queens- 
bury. Being left a widow at the early age 
of 24, she declined many eligible offers, and 
devoted herself exclusively to the education 
of her children. Of these, her only son, 
the Rev. Archibald Douglas, the celebrated 

reacher, is married to Susan, sister of the 
Earl of Dunmore and the Duchess of Sussex. 
One of her daughters is Lady Cloncurry, 
and mother of the Earl of Miltown. But 
the history of this excellent person’s family 
was not one of unmingled prosperity. There 
intervened one terrible vicissitude, the fate 
of her brother, Sir Edward Crosbie, who 
fell a victim, in 1798, to the abrupt pro- 
ceedings of a military tribunal. Her spirits 
never recovered the shock sustained a few 
—_ ago, by the premature death of her 

vourite grand-daughter, Lady Cecilia Lee- 
son, a young lady of very unusual acquire- 
ments and talents. The character of Mrs. 
Douglas was long admired, as a striking and 
instructive specimen of the virtues that befit- 
ted her sex and station. In addition to the 
attraction of the gentlest manners, she was 
enlightened, beneficent, affectionate, pious, 
and tolerant. 


Mrs, Harttey. 
Fel. 2, At Woolwich, aged 73, the once 
beautiful and admired actress, Mrs. Hartley. 


Osrruray,—Mrs, Gardiner.—Mrs. Douglas.—Miss S. Lee. (July, 


She was a contemporary with Garrick, and 
we believe the only one that remained, ex- 
cepting Mr. Quick and Mrs. Mattocks, who 
are still alive. Her extreme beauty, and the 
truth and nature of her acting, attracted 
universal admiration, and caused her to rank 
the highest, as a female, in her profession, 
a to the appearance of Mrs. Siddons. 
Ir. Hull had written his tragedy of Henry 
the Second, or Fair Rosamond, several years 
previous to its production, and despaired of 
obtaining a proper representative for the 
character of Resamond until the above lady 
appeared. Mason also, the celebrated poet, 
wrote his tragedy of Elfrida, that she might 
pes the principal character. Elfrida 
nas always been admired as a_ beautiful 
poem, but. is not calculated for stage effect ; 
it was nevertheless at that time supported, 
and even rendered highly attractive, by the 
rson and talents of the late Mrs. Hartley. 
She was a very favourite subject of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and appears as the beauti- 
ful female in a number of his most celebrated 
pictures. Two in particular are professed 
portraits of her, called ‘‘ Mrs. Hartley as 
Jane Shore,” and * Mrs, Hartley as a Bac- 
chante.” A fine study for the former was 
recently sold at the late celebrated sale of 
the Marchioness of Thomond’s pictures, at 
Christie’s. She died in easy circumstances, 
her merits during her public services having 
procured her a handsome independence. 


Miss Soputa Lee. 

March 13. At Clifton, Miss Sophia 
Lee. She was daughter of the late John 
Lee, a performer at Covent-Garden Theatre. 

In conjunction with her younger sister, 
she opened a school, called Belvidere-House, 
at Bath, soon after the death of her father, 
which they carried on with considerable 
reputation. Her first essay as an author, 
was in 1780, when, under the auspices of 
the elder Mr. Colman, “* The Chapter of 
Accidents” appeared at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, a comedy, the merit of whieh is well 
known, and which had an advantage that merit 
does not always attain—of immediate and 
decided success. It was followed by ‘* The 
Recess,” the first romance in the English 
language which blended history with fiction, 
and enriched both by pathos and descriptive 
scenery: such was its estimation, as well 
as popularity, that the late Mr. Tickell, 
to whom the author was at that time per- 
sonally unknown, addressed a letter to eal 
in the name of that junto of distinguished 
characters with whom he lived, to express 
the high sense entertained of its merit. It 
is to be remarked also, that Mrs. Ratcliffe 
(then Miss Ward), resident at Bath, and 
acquainted in Miss Lee’s family, though too 
young to have appeared herself as a writer, 
was among the warmest admirers of “* The 
Recess.” 

The rational and just view Miss Lee - 
vo 
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of life, had induced her about this time to 
establish a seminary for young ladies, at 
Bath: in order to assure herself of that in- 
dependence which should place her above 
the fluctuations of literary fame. She still, 
however, at intervals, used her pen, and 

ublished a Ballad, called *¢ The Hermit’s 
Male.”The Tragedy of ** Almeyda, Queen 
of Grenada,” in which Mrs. Siddons dis- 
played her exquisite talents—and ‘The Life 
of a Lover,” a novel, in six volumes; the 
earliest production of her girlish pen, and 
not thought to be the happiest, though 
marked by the vigour and fertility of mind 
which characterized all she wrote ; and last- 
ly, in conjunction with her sister Harriet, 
the Canterbury Tales, of which the Young 
Lady’s Tale, and the Clergyman’s alone 
were her’s. Though harmonizing in mind, 
the two sisters were very unlike in style, nor 
did either ever introduce a single page into 
the writings of the other. Miss Lee was 
also the author of a Comedy called “ As- 
signation,” acted at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
in 1807; but from some unfortunate per- 
sonal applications, wholly unforeseen by the 
writer, it was condemned on the first night, 
and not published. No work of hers ever 
appeared anonimously ; but as has happened 
with other writers of the day, her name was 
prefixed to a novel she never saw, and which 
was too contemptible to allow of her giving 
it notoriety by entering either a literary or 
legal protest against it. Miss Lee’s view of 
life was not disappointed: an easy compe- 
tence—the unqualified esteem of all to whom 
she was personally known, the affection of 
her family, and the respect of the public, 
softened her last hours, and will long render 
her memory esteemed. 

Mrs. THICKNESSE. 

Jan, 20. This excellent woman, and 
great ornament of society, was born on 
the 22d of February, 1737, in the vici- 
nity of the Temple, in a house after- 
wards inhabited by Chief Justice Willes. 
Her father’s name was Ford, and was 
Clerk of the Arraigns. His brother, 
Dr. Ford, was Physician to the Queen, 
and another brother, named Gilbert, 
was Attorney-General for the Island of 
Jamaica. Her education was of the first 


‘kind—the most eminént masters both 


in the languages and ornamental accom- 
plishments, being employed by her fa- 
ther in forming ber mind and manners; 
and so completely had Nature and in- 
clination given her the power to profit by 
them, that it was no wonder that she 
acquired that celebrity and admiration 
which always accompanied her; to these 
she united the sweetest temper and over- 
flowing'ready wit, devoid of all personal 
severity, ever tinctured by the soundes# 
Gent. Mac. July, 1824, 
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judgment, and a mind strongly filled with 
the deepest reverence for all the tenets 
of the Christian religion. Introduced 
into the world of fashion, she became 
what is called the ton, and Hone, the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of the time, exhi- 
bited a picture of ber, as a muse play- 
ing on a lyre; and afterwards the cele- 
brated Gainsborough, in his best style, 
produced a very exquisite portrait, re- 
presenting her as tuning her harp, and 
leaning on some music of her own com- 
position; this beautiful picture still re- 
mains in her own house in the Royal 
Crescent at Bath. Her grace and move- 
ments were beyond example, and her 
daucing drew from the late accomplish- 
ed Earl of Chesterfield some beautiful 
lines upon the subject, She also attain- 
ed the highest celebrity in drawing and 
in painting, and but a very few weeks 
prior to her decease, in her 87th year, 
without the aid of glasses, completed a 
very exquisite painting on white silk, asa 
bridal present to a young lady of her 
acquaintance. In music also sbe greatly 
excelled, and played on various instru- 
ments; and to these accomplishments 
was added the finest voice, replete with 
powers, cadence, modulation, and ex- 
pression. These perfections, added to the 
most feeling, kind, and benevolent dis- 
position, drew upon her the admiration 
of all, and by all she was followed, ca- 
ressed, and admired. Her Sunday con- 
certs for sacred music became the rage, 
and many of the most exalted person- 
ages condescended to assist in them ; 
among these were, with others, the fol- 
lowing, the Earl of Keilie, Countess of 
Tankerville, Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bateman, Sir C. Bingham, Mar- 
chioness of Rockingham, Governor 
Thicknesse (ber future husband), &c. 
&c. with the Professors Saltero, Burton, 
Froud, Baildon, Leoni, Panton, Dr. 
Arne, Tenducci, and Passerini. These, I 
believe, have all left the stage of life, and 
Mrs. Thicknesse lived to see all these 
companions of her gayer hours deposited 
in the silent grave long before her own 
departure. Lady Betty Thicknesse, the 
wife of Governor T. was her most inti- 
mate friend, and with whom she prin- 
cipally resided. Her Ladyship did not 
long survive the birth of her son, the 
late Lord Audley, in Feb. 1758; con- 
signed his Lordship to her care; and on 
the 7th of Sept. 1762, in becoming the 
wife of the Governor, she became both 
mother and godmother to his Lordship. 
To give a slight specimen of the wed- 
dings of those days, more than 300 per- 
sons of consequence attended the ce- 
remony ; and Sir Armine Wodebouse, 

who 
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who acted as father to Mrs. T. went in 
a coach and six, with new liveries, &c. 
&c. The bridal carriage was drawn by 
white horses, their tails and manes 
plaited with white ribbons, She con- 
tinued his respected and beloved wife 
for 30 years, and to the hour of her 
death never ceased to lament his loss, 
and to venerate his memory. The Go- 
vernor died in her arms, in his carriage, 
while travelling near Boulogne in 1792. 
She was soon after arrested and con- 
fined with many other English in the 
Convent of the Ursulines, and treated 
with great rigour; and being with others 
sentenced to death, she by her amiable 
manners and urgent prayers procured a 
few hours delay before the intended ex- 
ecution, during which period Robe- 
spiere himself and his associates were led 
to the scaffold; while herself and the 
other intended victims were saved by 
this circumstance. At length, after 
much suffering, she returned to ber na- 
tive country, and has since that period 
passed her life in peace and serenity, 
living with a much-attached and sincere 
friend to the moment of her dissolution ; 
she having departed this life on the 20th 
of January, 1824, with a firm reliance 
on the promises of her merciful Re- 
deemer, and in full hope of a blessed 
resurrection. She fully retained to the 
last her admirable powers ; her eye-sight 
being as perfect as at 20; her hair luxu- 
riant and without a grey tress in it ; her 
teeth, not one deficient, retaining their 
enamel and durability; and her mind 
active, studious, and playful ; her argu- 
ménts perspicuous and energetic; her 
wit brilliant, but never severe. Her 
mornings were to the last devoted to 
study ; and many writings of a very late 
period of her life, and some on abstruse 
subjects, are left behind her, Her even- 
ings found ber generally surrounded by 
a small! but select party of friends, all 
listening with delight to her lively anec- 
dotes of past times, and enlivened by the 
constant sallies of wit on the daily occur- 
rences passing before her; or receiving 
those lessons of instruction, which were 
so elegantly and unostentatiously given 
to them. Her ease and elegance of 
manner were not to be copied; her 
goodness of heart and liberality of spirit 
may ; but a more perfect model of Chris- 
tian humility and forbearance was never 
better exemplified than in the life and 
conduct of Mrs. Thicknesse. She publish- 
ed, in two volumes, a work called “* The 
School of Fashion,” which bad a pro- 
digious run, being a satirical truth upon 
some of the most fashionable characters 
of that day. She also published ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Memoirs,” in 3 or 4 volumes, of 
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the most eminent Females of the French 
nation ; and without a name many tracts 
on religious and moral subjects. She 
conversed freely in Spanish, Italian, 
French, and German; but su perfectly 
devoid of all pedantry, that she was 
never known to protrude that know- 
ledge in any circle which she honoured 
and graced by her society. — With a 
liberality peculien, she once sang at a 
public concert, at Bath, which was given 
for the purpose of raising a fund suffi- 
cient for the building of an Hospital : an 
immense sum was raised by this pro- 
cedure ; which gave rise at her sugges- 
tion, and by this generous assistance of 
herself and others, to the present valu- 
able foundation there, called the Casu- 
alty Hospital ; thus making ber voice 
not merely subservient to pleasure, but 
to alleviate the miseries and accidents 
of human nature. She never was tired 
of well-doing ; bow many enimities has 
she subdued! how much anger has she 
dissipated! Peace indeed was in all her 
steps. She died as she had lived, bow- 
ing herself with all humility to the dis- 
pensations of Providence; cheerfully, it 
may be said truly, departing this life, 
surely trusting in the merits of her Re- 
deemer, full of holy hope, and duly ap- 
preciating all the comforts of our holy 
religion. She was interred in the bury- 
ing ground at Paddington, on the 28th 
of January, the service having been fine- 
ly and impressively performed by the 
Rev. Basil Wood, and followed, at her 
own especial request, by her only son, 
Captain Thicknesse, R. N. and three 
gentlemen, her long-tried and valued 
friends. Mournful and heavy indeed 
was the loss which they sustained, and 
sorrowfully did it bear upon them. Her 
memory, however, still remains; and 
her example will long remain also; not 
only for their benefit, but for that of all 
who knew her worth and virtues. N. 


Mrs. Kemys Tynte. 

Jan. 29. At her house in Hill-street, 
Berkley-square, aged 86, Mrs. Kemys 
Tynte, daughter of Major Hassall by 
Jane, daughter of Sir John Tynte, bart. 
of Halswell, co. Somerset, and Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Charles 
Kemeys, of Kavenmably, co. Glamor- 
gan, and great grand-daughter of Philip, 
Lord Wharton. 

Mrs. Kemys Tynte married Lieut.- 
col, Johnson of the Guards, and Comp- 
troller of the Household to his present 
Majesty when Prince of Wales, who 
took the name of Kemys Tynte. 

To a strong clear understanding, and 
unparalleled firmness of mind, she united 
a placidity of temper hardly ever — 
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ed, and a cheerfulness of disposition uari- 
valled; to this was added such perfect re- 
signation as blunted the sorrows incidental 
to so protracted a life; and enabled her to 
look forward with never-ceasing confidence 
to the world to come, where every virtue 
shall meet its just reward. 


T.S. Jouuirre, Ese. 

June 6. At his Manor-house, Amer- 
down-Park, co. Somerset, aged 73, T. S. 
Jolliffe, esq. 

Descended from an ancient family, which 
traces its origin to the personal followets of 
the Norman Conqueror, and collaterally al- 
lied to some of the chief Nobles of the 
kingdom, Mr. Jolliffe filled an elevated sta- 
tion in society with distinguished ability and 
credit. Of late years he resided almost en- 
tirely in the country; but he formerly min- 
gled in the brilliant circles of the Metropo- 
lis, and sat in several Parliaments, during 
the government of Lord North, and the 
first period of Mr. Pitt’s administration. In 
the House of Commons, as in every other 
situation, he sustained the character of a 
high-minded and scrupulously honourable 
gentleman. Of the disinterested and up- 
right principle which universally governed 
his conduct, he early in life gave an evident 
proof, by resisting avery flattering overture, 
which embraced high hereditary rank as 
well as pecuniary emolument, rather than 


desert those connexions, whose pay 


views he had conscientiously adopted.—Mr. 
Jolliffe had considerable Py in various 
parts of England, but his chief estates were 
in Somersetshire, for which county he was, 
several years since, appointed High Sheriff, 
and served the office with a degree of splen- 
dour which has seldom been equalled: the 
whole of his retinue on that occasion being 
selected from his principal tenantry. Asa 
Magistrate, he was acute, active, humane, 
upright, intrepid, and intelligent ; his opi- 
nions were received with the sincerest de- 
ference, and his decisions heard with re- 
spectful acquiescence. On the institution 
of the Fencible Dragoons, at an important 
crisis of the late war, he was appointed to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ; a situation 
for which he was peculiarly qualified by his 
habits of activity, his address in the ma- 
nagement of his horse, and his personal ac- 
complishments. Since the reduction of the 
regiment, he has resided almost exclusively 
on his extensive domain; where, in the 
calm scenes of domestic retirement, he be- 
came the centre of a grateful and an admir- 
ing circle. 


J. B. Frrzsimmons, Esg. 


May 7. At his house, Serpentine-avenue, 
near Dublin, after three days illness, John 
Burke Fitzsimmons, esq. many years a Ma- 
gistrate of the County of Dublin. The re- 


bellion of 1798 called into action the zeal 
and loyalty of Mr. Fitzsimmons, who on 
many occasions distinguished himself for in- 
trepidity, as a member of Mr. Beresford’s 
Cavalry. He subsequently raised a corps of 
Yeomanry at Sandymount himself, which 
he continued to command down to the pe- 
riod of its being disembodied. As a public 
character Mr. Fitzsimmons was well known ; 
he was remarkable for his zeal and attach- 
ment to the Constitution in Church and 
State, of both of which he was a most able 
and efficient supporter. For many years he 
was the proprietor and conductor of The Hi- 
bernian Journal; and since the decease of 
Mr. Giffard, he has been the leader in the 
Common Council of Dublin, and the most 
influential man in corporate affairs. Asa 
political writer, Mr. Fitzsimmons was ciear, 
concise, and nervous ; as a public speaker he 
was bold, energetic, and p serach, possess- 
ing invincible personal courage, and en- 
dowed with a warm and generous heart. He 
was a kind, sincere, and affectionate friend ; 
and his loss will long be deplored by those 
who, acquainted with the excellent qualities 
of his nature, could best estimate his me- 
rits, and appreciate his worth. 


Etisua Hutcuinson, Eso. 

June 27. At Blurton Parsonage, Staf- 
fordshire, in his 81st year, Elisha Hatchin- 
son, esq. formerly one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the county of Suffolk, 
in New England; almost the last of that 
faithful band, whom fifty years since the 
fury of rebellious zeal drove from their native 
seats in America. He was son of the cele- 
brated Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of 
the Province of Massachusets’ Bay, who by 
the sacrifice of an ample fortune, and of 
high local rank and consideration, preserved 
his loyalty unstained. His venerable de- 
scendant survived every member of a family 
to which he was most tenderly attached but 
one, and closed his meek and humble, and 
characteristically cheerful career, in the faith 
and hope which are the peculiar privilege 
of a genuine Christian. ‘‘ Fear God, ho- 
nour the King, live in God’s glory,” was 
one of his last expressions ; a strong, though 
unintentional, portrait of himself. 


Josepn Kemp, Mus. D. 

May 22. In London, Dr. Joseph Kemp. 
He was of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded Mus. B. 1808, 
and Mus. D. 1809. He was brother to 
James Kemp, esq. author of ‘* Northern- 
hay,” a Descriptive Poem; and was some 
years ago organist at the cathedral of Bris- 
tol; but in 1814 resided in London, where 
he gave lectures on Music at some of the 
literary institutions. He published ‘* The Ju- 
bilee,”’ a vocal patriotic Entertainment, 8vo. 
1809 ; and ‘* The Siege of Isca,”’ or Exeter, 
an historical-operaticMelo-Drama,8vo.1 _ 
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The Jubilee was acted at the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket, on the 25th of October 1809, 
by permission, to commemorate the en- 
trance of the King on the 50th year of his 
reign. The music by the author and D. 
Corri. ‘* The Siege of Isca, or the Battles 
of the West,” was acted at the New Theatre 
(late the King’s Ancient Concert Rooms), 
Tottenham-street. 
Miss Cracuaml. 

June 10. Miss Crachami, the Sicilian 
dwarf. She was exhibited as usual, and re- 
ceived upwards of 200 visitors: towards the 
evening a languor appeared to come over 
her, and on her way from the exhibition- 
room she expired. When her father and 
mother, who are performers at a theatre in 
Dublin, heard of her death, the father came 
to this Country to obtain the body; but 
the person who had prevailed on him to let 
him take the child to England for the bene- 
fit of its health, had decamped with it. 
After a painful search, the father found that 
the body had been disposed of to the College 
of Surgeons, for dissection; and, putting 
his paternal feelings out of the question, it 
certainly was a fit subject for anatomical 
study. The great wonder was that the ma- 
chinery of life could have been carried on 
so long in so minute and so diminutive a 
form; that a creature like this should pos- 
sess all the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual attributes of perfect humanity. It 
staggered the inquiring mind to contem- 
plate her; and one could not help revolv- 
ing the strange doubts which arose—Is 
there here in this pigmy production of nature, 
which we can merely say belongs to the 
highest order of creation, responsibility of 
action, principle, soul, and immortality ? 
The party in whose charge she was were at- 
tentive to her; and we only regret. that the 
exhibition was not made less constant and fa- 
tiguing for so delicate and fragile a creature. 


i . 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


April6. Aged 37, at Oxford, the Rev. 
Thomas Hancock, M.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, and Head Master of Carmarthen Gram- 
mar School. He took his degree of M.A. 
Oct. 10, 1812. 

April 7. The Rev. C. Peters, M.A. 
Rector of the Second Portion of Pontesbury, 
Shropshire. He was of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M. A. 
May 16, 1793; and which body presented 
him to his living of Pontesbury in 1803. 

April ii. The Rev. John For, Rector 
of Siggeston, co. York; to which he was 
presented in 1816, by Sir T. Slingsby, Bart. 

April 14. At Earl's Colne Priory, Es- 
sex, in his Qoth year, the Rev. Thomes 
Carwardine, A.M. Prebendary of Sneating 
in the cathedral of St. Paul, and Vicar of 
Earl's Colne. 


Osituary.— Miss Crachami.—Clergy deceased. 
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April 16. At Walton in Gordano, in the 
co. of Somerset, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, the Rev. Drar Durbin, Rector of 
that parish, and eldest son of the late Sir 
John Durbin. He was of Baliol College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. 
June 17, 1788; and was presented to the 
living of Walton in 1810, by Sir John 
Durbin, his father. 

April 16. At his lodgings, in York, aged 
71, the Rev. John Ellis, M.A. Prebendary 
of Barnby-on-the-Moor, in York cathe- 
dral, Prebendary of the collegiate church of 
Ripon, and Vicar of Strensall and Osbald- 
wick. He was, we believe, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; B. A. 1770; M. A. 
1774. He was presented to the living of 
Strensall in 1802, and that of Oshaldwick 
in 1808, by the Prebendary of Strensall. 
In 1802, he was eleoted Prebendary of Ri- 
pon, and in 1814 to that of Barnby. 

April 24. At Weston Vicarage, in his 62d 
year, most deeply and deservedly lamented 
by his family, friends, parishioners, and nu- 
merous acquaintance, the Rev. Thomas /Vl- 
kins, M.A, Vicar of Weston. He was for- 
merly head master of the Free Grammar 
School at Bath, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Countess Dowager of Cardigan. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Weston in 
1808 by the King, and to the Rectory of 
Charlcomb in 1811 by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bath. No laboured eulogy need 
grace his obsequies, as his memory will long 
be richly embalmed in the hearts of those 
who, long knowing his conscientious inte- 
grity, simplicity of manners, and earnest 
desire of faithfully discharging his minis- 
terial, relative, and social duties. 

April 25. In Keppel-street, London, 
aged 41, the Rev. Charles Cornelius Cham- 
bers, Rector of Holmpten, and Vicar of 
Welwick in Holderness, and son of the late 
Sir Robert Chambers, Chief Justice of Ben- 
gal. He was of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he proceeded M.A. Grand Com- 
pounder, Mar. 31, 1813; and was presented 
to the above livings in 1819, by the King. 

April 29. At his house in Paragon- 
buildings, Bath, ia the s9th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Pine Coffin, of Port- 
ledge, Devon, and of Inpington, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

May 1. The Rev. Francis Thomas Ha- 
mond, Rector of Wydford, Herts, to which 
he was presented in 1790 by S. Partridge, 
esq. He was of St. John’s College, Camb. 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. 

May 31. At Lembergh, aged 73, the 
Prelate Ignatius Poniatowsky, descendant of 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky, King of Poland. 

June 2. In New North-street, Red 
Lion-square, in his 93d year, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Garden, Rector of Kington, Wilts, 
and nearly 60 years Reader to Gray's inn. 
He was presented to the living of Kington 
in 1779, by the Tylney Long family. 

Lately. 
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Lately. At Hursley, aged 60, the Rev. 
John Marsh, Rector of North Baddersley, 
and above 30 years Curate of Hursley. He 
was presented to the living of North Bad- 
dersley by T. Dummer, esq. 

At West Ashby, near Horncastle, aged 
64, the Rev. Francis Rockliffe, Curate of 
West Ashby, and Rector of Fallethy and 
Martin. He was presented to the Rectory 
of Fulletby in 1784 by Mr. Rockliffe. 

At Enville, of which parish he had been 
24 years Rector, the Rev. Richard Wilkes, 
formerly of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of M.A. June 4, 1799. 
He was instituted to the living of Enville 
in 1800, on his own nomination. 


—-& — 
DEATUS. 
Lonpon anpD 1Ts Environs. 


Lately. In London, greatly respected, 
Thomas Clark, esq. of Easingwold. 

June 9. In South Audley-street, Thomas 
Chevalier, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. and 
F.H.S. Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, 
and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
He published ‘* Observations in Defence of 
a Bill lately brought into Parliament, for 
erecting the Corporation of Surgeons of 
London into a College,” Svo. 1797.—** An 
Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the 
Operations of Surgery,” 8vo. 1801. “ A 
Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds,” 12mo. 
1804, 

June 10, In George-street, Hanover- 
square, Mrs. Heaviside, the wife of Mr. Hea- 
viside, the celebrated Surgeon. 

June 15. Aged nine months, John, 
youngest child of Lord and Lady Milton. 

June 16. In Hackney-grove, aged 75, 
Rob. Cumming, esq. late of the Excise- 
Office. 

June 16. Near Newington-Green, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 64, Sally, relict of the late 
Mr. John Eyles, surgeon, Ramsbury, Wilts. 

June 20. In London, Anne, relict of 
late Colonel Wastie, of Hasely-house, co. 
Oxford. 

June 22. In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square, in the 73d year ofshis age, William 
Hall, esq. 

June 23. At Park-place, Camberwell- 
grove, Mrs. Cullen. 

June 25. At Dell Lodge, Blackheath, 
in her 64th year, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Green, esq. 

June 29. In the New-road, aged 65, 
Thomas Keith, esq. Private Teacher of Ma- 
thematics, aud author of the following 
works :—The New Schoolmaster’s Assist- 
ant, 12mo. 1796. The Complete Practical 
Arithmetician, 12mo. 1799. Introduc- 
tiou to the Theory and Practice of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, 8vo. 1801. 
Treatise on the Use of the Globes, 12mo. 
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1804. Hawney’s Complete Measurer cor- 
rected, 12mo. 

June 30. At his father’s, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 29, William Pulteney Sun- 
dius, esq. 

July 3. At his house at Hornsey, after 
a protracted illness, aged 66, George Buck- 
ton, esq. 

July 5. Aged 81, George Hyde Clarke, 
esq. of Grafton-strect, Berkeley-square, and 
of Hyde-hall, Cheshire. 

July 7. In Cumming-street, Pentonville, 
aged 50, Mr. John Edward Pilgrim, of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At Upton, aged 37, William Detmar, esq. 
sugar-refiner. 

July 9. Clara, wife of Charles Gilchrist, 
esq. of Sunbury. 

At Fulham, aged 81, Mrs, Ann Simpson. 

July 14. After an illness of only three 
days, aged 21, Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Price, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

July 16. At Queen Elizabeth-row Green- 
wich, Anne, wife of Captain George Hillier, 
R.N. 

Berxsuire.—Aged 85, William Hay- 
ward, esq. of Drayton, near Abingdon. 
During his life, Mr. Hayward distributed 
many thousands of pounds amongst his re- 
latives, notwithstandivg which he died pos- 
sessed of at least 400,000/.; the greatest 
part of which he has left to his relatives, 
many of whom were in indigent circum- 
stances. 

June 16. At Castle-Hill, Windsor, Miss 
Henley. 

July 6. 


At Speen, near Newbury, aged 
66, Frances-Elizabeth, only surviving sister 
of Robert Southby, esq. of Appleton. 


July 9. At Mortimer Cottage, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late David Murray, esq. 
brother of Lord Elibank, and daughter of 
the late Rt. Hoa. Thomas Harley. 

July 11, At Reading, aged 70, Mrs, Jane 
Baker, widow of the late James Baker, esq. 
formerly surgeon of that town, a Lieut. and 
many years surgeon to the Berkshire Militia, 
in which regiment he held an Ensigncy, and 
was appointed surgeon in the Grand Camp 
at Coxheath in the American war. 

Dersysuirne.—June 8. At Melbourn, 
aged 68, Edw. Hollingworth, gent. 

Devonsuire.—July 8. In his 90th year, 
Mr. Perigal, of Berry, near Totness, 

July 11. At Exeter, aged 57, after a 
caer ae illness, Mr. Thoras Flindell, late 

-roprietor of the Western Luminary. 

Essex.—July 5. At his seat, Moorhall, 
Harlow, aged 56, John Perry, esq. 

July 10, Mary, wife of Edmund Drayton, 
esq. of Forest-Gate, West Ham. 

Guoucestersuire, — At Tewkesbury, 
Thomas Tippen, a Chelsea Pensioner, in 
his 100th year. 

July 4. Aged 21, Edward-Daubney 
Brice, youngest son of Samuel Brice, esq. 
I'renchay. 


July 
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July 6. At Clifton, aged 19, Bettina- 
Mary-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Basil 
Berridge, of Algarkirk, co. Lincoln. 

July 8. At amaad re Clifton, Mrs. To- 
bin, relict of James Tobin, esq. formerly of 
Bristol. 

July 11. At the Hotwells, aged 17, 
Charles, son of the late Rev. M. Monk- 
house, of Roath Court, Glamorganshire, 

July 14. AtCheltenham, Octavia, wife 
of Marmaduke Constable, esq. 

Hampsuire.—June 2. At King’s Clere, 
aged 19, Jas. Widmore Kilpin, esq. eldest 
son of late Dr. Kilpin. 

July 11. At Andover, aged 76, the re- 
lict of the late Mr. John Crouch. 

Hererorpsuire.— Lately. At Ross, in 
her 89th year, Hannah, relict of Mr. Thos, 
Smyrke, merchant of Bristol, and daughter 

f ie late Samuel Rosser, esq. of Mathern, 
Monmouthshire. 

March 10. At Brampton Abbots, near 
Ross, by apoplexy, aged 56, Spencer Comp- 
ton, esq. 

Hertrorpsuire.—July 15. At Hert- 
ford, aged 75, John Greuell, esq. 

Kent.—June 6. Aged 69, John Bry- 
an, esq. of Swanscomb. 

June 6. At Margate, Robt.-Edw. Hun- 
ter, esq. M.D.F.L.S. 

June 29. At Dover, James Gunman, esq. 

July 6. At Ramsgate, aged 30, Robert 


Ware, esq. of Balbam-Hill, Surrey, and 
son of the late James Ware, esq. the cele- 
brated oculist. He married the eldest daugh- 
ter of John Gurney, esq. Barrister at Law. 


July 8. Of apoplexy, at Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 74, Richard Budd, esq. 

July 10. At Halstead-Place, Anna-Maria, 
wife of John Atkins, esq. Alderman of Lon- 
don, and daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Burnaby, of Bagrave-Hall, Leicestershire, 
Archdeacon of Leicester, and Vicar of Green- 
wich. 

LeicestTersuire.— June 13. At Barrow- 
upon-Soar, Mr. Thomas Beaumont. 

June 11. In Newark, Leicester, aged 
72, Jeremiah Duffkin, gent. 

June 14. Henrietta, wife of Robt. King, 
gent. of Melton Mowbray, and dau. of the 
late F. Turner, esq. of Grantham. 

Lincotysuire.—July 7. At Lincoln, af- 
ter a long illness, Henry Swan, esq. Mayor 
of that city. 

July 3. Aged 80, Mrs. Frances Tutty, 
of Hollym in Holderness. 

July 10. Suddenly (at his brother-in- 
law’s house, Henry Sellwood, gent. of Horn- 
castle), Thomas Cracroft, esq. of Harring- 
ton-Hall. 

Norro.k.—June 22. At Cromer, aged 
52, Anth. Ditchill, esq. of Vincent-square, 
Westminster. 

Oxrorpsuine.—June 9. At Oxford, 
aged 61, William Tubb, esq. 

June 15. At Stonehall, Mrs. Fanshawe, 
widow of the late Robert Fanshawe, esq. 
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After a long illness, aged 40, John Phil- 
lips, esq. of Culham; an intelligent and ac- 
tive magistrate of the counties of Oxford 
and Berks. His death must be considered 
as a serious loss to the public, as well as to 
his family and friends. 

July 9. At Stanton St. John, of con- 
sumption, aged 24, Emma-Pardo, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas-Pardo 
Brett, Vicar of Bicester. 

Rutranpsuire.—July 22. In his 78th 
year, Wm. Belgrave, esq. of Preston. 

SomerseTsHirne.—June 19. In Green 
Park Place, Bath, Fiennes Trotman, esq. of 
Siston Court, co. Gloucester, and of Buck- 
nell, co. Oxon. 

July 1. Aged 82, Mr. Thos. Llewellin 
Vining, of Bedminster. 

July 2. At Bath, aged 75, the relict of 
late T. Butlin, esq. of ‘Turville Park, Bucks. 

STaFFORDSHIRE.—June 11. At Uttoxe- 
ter, aged 25, the wife of Rev. Jos. Rayner, 
Methodist Minister, and daughter of Mr. 
Shillito, Preston Field, Holderness. 

Surrey.—June 22. At Barnes, aged 22, 
J.E. Jeffreys, esq. Student of Ch. Ch. Oxon. 

Sussex.—June 19. At Lewes, aged 63, 
Frances, widow of T, Richardson, esq. of 
Warminghurst Park. 

July 5. At Brighton, aged 63, Peter 
Templeman, esq. of Wichbury-house, Wilt- 
shire. 

Yorxsuire.—Lately. At Hull, aged 80. 
David Clarkson, esq. page to his late Ma- 
jesty for nearly half a century. His bene- 
volent disposition, and generous integrity of 
nature, made him universally esteemed in a 
large circle of friends. 

June 6. At Scarborough, aged 78, Mr. 
John Clarkson, late of Hunmanby. 

June 13. In his 90th year, in Jarratt- 
street, Hull, Mr. Cornelius Burton. 

Aged 73, Mr. Matthew Johnson, of Kil- 
lingwold-Graves, near Beverley. 

At Beverley, in her 60th year, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, widow of the late George Sherwood, 
esq. much and deservedly respected by her 
numerous friends and acquaintance. 

June 16. At Hull, aged 74, Jemima 
O'Connor, widow of late Col. O’Connor. 

July 9. At Pontefract, aged 83, Mrs. 
Anne Taylor, aunt to Henry Taylor, esq. the 
Recorder of Pontefract. 

July 12. Aged 87, Mrs. Anne Williams, 
of the Trinity-house Hospital, Hull. She 
had only one brother, who had 50 children, 
quale. &e. 

Irevanp.—Lately. Mr. Sheckleton, De- 
monstrator of Anatomy to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeous, Dublin, whilst engaged 
in delivering a lecture, raising a knife at the 
same time, L slightly cut his finger, which 
thus became inoculated with virulent matter 
from the subject on which he lectured. In- 
flammation came on, and after every remedy 
was tried, he expired four days after the 


fatal cut. 
BILL 





1824.) Bill of Mortality.—Markets, &¢.—Canal Shares. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 23, to July 20, 1994. 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5134] 50and 60 93 
Males - 727 1413 Males - 551 1093 Sand10 60] 60and 70 89 
Females - 686 Females- 542 ’ $ 10 and20 37] 70and 80 58 

Whereof have died under two years old 338 $ \ 20and30 70/80 and 90 20 
ommpniiees 80 and40 88] 90and100 1 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 104 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending July 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. a « s&s d. s. a. 
60 7 34 4 27 «4 39 11 38 4 89 5 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 26, 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 21, 29s. 9d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 23. 


Kent Bags .......... 51. 12s. to 7. 7s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 10/. 10s, 
Sussex Ditto ol. Os. to Ol. Os. to 8i. 8s. 
Yearling........s+++0 4l. Os. to 6l. Os. - 6l. Os. to 71. Os. 
Old ditto. ........... - Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. coves . 15s. 6l. 15s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 7/. 0s.0d. Straw 3l. 6s.0d. Clover 7. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 6l. 10s. Os. 
Straw 2/.18s.0d. Clover 7/. 7s. 0d. 
SMITHFIELD, July 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of s]bs. 


Beef ....cecocccseseverees 38. 8d. t0 48. 4d. | Lamb......s.ccscocecsecees 48. 8d. to 58. 6d. 
8d. to 4s. 4d.| Head of Cattle at Market July 26: 
6d. to 5s. 4d. ts Calves 310. 
Od. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs 26,200 Pigs 220. 


COALS: Newcastle, 31s. 0d. to 37s. 6d.—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 40s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 37s. 0d. Yellow Russia 36s. 0d. 


SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 


——o —— 











THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companizs (between the 25th of June, and 25th of July, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Londos.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 751. and bonus; price 2,380/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus; 
price 1,2501.—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and bonus; price 850/.—Grand Junction, 10. 
and bonus; price 345/.—Birmingham, 12/. 10s. and bonus; price 370/.—Worcester and 
Birmingham, 1/.; price 451.—Neath, 15/.; price 410/.—Swansea, 11/.; price 250/.— 
Monmouth, 10/.; price 240/.—Ellesmere, 3/.; price 85.—Old Union, 4/.; price 100/.— 
Huddersfield, 12.; price 42/.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 40/.—Stratford-upon-Avon, 1/.; price 
35l.—Kennet and Avon, 11.; price 30l.—Regent’s, price 601.— and Medway, 
price 35/,—Wilts and Berks, price 10—Portsmouth and Arundel, price 21/.—Basing- 
stoke, price 101—Docks. West India, 10/.; price 235/.—East India, 8/.; price 1451.— 
London, 41. 10s.; price 117.—Water Works. East London, 5i.; price 1701.—West 
Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 861.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 90/.— Fine anv Lire In- 
surance Companies. Royal Exchange, 10/. and bonus; price 3161.—Globe, 71.; price 
180/.—Imperial 5/.; price 1s0l-—fie » 6s.; price 6l.—Atlas, 9s.; price 7/. 108.— 
Guardian, 101. paid; price 12/. prem.—Kent, 2/. 10s.; price 801.—Rock, 2s.; price 4l.— 
Gas Licut Companizs. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 78—Phcenix, 2l. paid; price 
a“, 10s, prem.—Reversionary Interest Society, 20/. paid; price 2/. 10s. prem.—Vauxhall 

i > 11; rice 836i. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 27, to July 26, 1824, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Weather. Weather. 


S | Day of 


Month. : 








} 
| 
| 


= 


| 30, 12! fair 

|, 13/fair [storm 

‘ 74 fair 2 | ‘ i : 01 jeldy.thend. 

» 93 fair || 29, 98} 

> $3/fair } } | 30, 15/showery 

» 64|showery ; | » 30/fair 
\| 


| 30, 04 cloudy 
} 29, 99 fair 


fair 








: 65|showery 9 35 fair 
9 84|showery » 50 fair 
57 || 30, 04!cloudy » 44/fair 


60 || 29, 90;showery H a 30 | » 33 fair 
64 || , 88\showery st |}, S8ifair 
66 || 30, 06 fair ; 33 ||, 20/fair 














29, 93\fair 
° 94 fair 
> 90!cloudy 


66 || 29, 95 fair 
62 || 30, 00 fair | | 64 | 
62 |), 12 fair 16 | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From June 28, to July 27, 1824, both inclusive. 


} 


Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills. 
1000/. 1000/. 

at 2d. per | at 14d. 
Day. | per Day. 


New 
34 per Ct. 

New 
Annuities. 
Ind. Bonds 











m,./31 36 pm./3133 pm. 











pm. 34 pm.|34 32 pm. 
pm./34 37 pm.|34 32 pm. 
pm.'33 37 pm.|34 33 pm. 
33 38 pm./33 34 pm. 

+ é /223 | 87 34 pm.|3433 pm. 
94§ 3§,93§ 31014 100g 106$)22$ |2903/82 pm./35 33 pm,/33 34 pm. 
7\237 |933 4 [93 1013 101% 106§)/223 ——80 33 38 pm.|3234 pm. 
8/2374,944 493% 1014 106g 22% ——|76 134 pm.|33 35 pm. 
99363 93% 93 |101 1064)22§ |——|77 pm.|37 45 pm./3541 pm. 
10\——94 4.93§ 41013 iLo1d 1064 |22% ——|84 (42 50 pm,|42 47 pm. 
12/238 |94§ $93% 1014 1064/23 ——/|80 pm./48 39 pm.| 43 pm. 
13|2373944 g93% 1014 106§ 23 (2914/82 40 46 pm./42 40 pm. 
14/237494§ 37933 4) 1004 1063/23 (— 83 40 46 pm./43 40 pm. 
15/237 93 493 |100§ 106g}—— 2914|81 pm.|89 46 pm./4139pm. 
$924 34/1014) 101 105$/22 |2914/83 41 pm./40 37 pm. 
4,938 23 1003 1013 j100§ 1064 225 '290})83 40 pm.|41 40 pm. 
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412g $101 | 1013 {1003 1053/22§ 289 |86 39 pm.|40 39 pm. 

§91% 4/1004 101g (100105 [22% | wd pm./37 pm.|39 37 pm. 

235 \92§ $191 24/100§| 1014 |100§ 105g/22¢ |——|89_ pm.|38 pm.|38 40 pm. 
——|93$ 23,925 2|101$)101§ 41003 1054/23 ome 89 pm.|s3 pm.|39 40 pm. 
——|92§ 491g 23,100; ———(100} 105§)23 | pm.|389 43 pm.|39 41 pm. 
——|92% st/9at § 1014 ——-—_100§ 1053/23 '84 pm.|40 45 pm./41 40pm. 
2353/93  $i92} 41014) 101g [101 1059/23 6 pm.i40 45 pm.i41 40pm. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 














JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








